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PREFACE 


N preparing the text of this book, it has been my endeavor 
to write the subject matter so that the boys and girls who 
read it may be impressed with the spirit of the commonwealth 
of which they are to be citizens, and to illustrate it with true 
stories of the principal events which have transpired in the 
~ jhistory of Oklahoma. 
~ The “points to be remembered” at the end ‘of each chap- 
ster will prove to be an aid in review work, laying stress on 
~the necessary facts. Special attention is called to the maps 
~ contained in the text and to the pronouncing vocabulary at 
the end, both of which will prove helpful. It is hoped that 
~the bibliography, also attached, will be an aid for further 
research by teachers and pupils, into a field so rich in his- 
torical material, since the State of Oklahoma, even though 
it is the youngest commonwealth in the Union, cannot be 
surpassed in the amount of its source material for research 
- workers and historical writers. 

Although the subject matter in the text is based on authen- 
‘ tic sources, such as early records and histories, government 
documents, Indian tribal laws, old letters and papers, and 
rare manuscripts, yet the story form, as it is presented, has 
been made possible through the kindness of many of my 
friends who have related their personal experiences, giving 
mea vivid picture of the times and the happenings that have 
passed on “the last frontier.’’ Acknowledgement is especially 
_ due to Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn, of the Oklahoma Historical 
», Society, for his assistance in furnishing much valuable mate- 

~ rial and editorially reading the manuscript. 

Muriet H. Wricurt. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Five hundred to one thousand years ago, and even longer, 
all of the tract of country now included within the bounds of 
Oklahoma was inhabited by a prehistoric people of the Red 
Race. Traces of their culture can be found in the mounds 
throughout the eastern part of the state and in the remains 
or irrigation ditches and pueblo ruins in the western part of 
the Panhandle. When the Europeans first came, however, 
these people had disappeared and other Indian tribes were 
living here, some of whose descendants still live in Oklahoma 
today. It was these Indians of the historic period, whom the 
Spanish explorers and French trappers met when they came 
across the plains from Mexico and down the rivers from the 
North into this western country. 

With the purchase of Louisiana and the advance of 
American settlers to the West, the historic native tribes did 
not give way to the settlement of white people as they did 
elsewhere in America. They sold their land to the United 
States, and, under an established policy of the Government, 
other Indian tribes east of the Mississippi River were forced 
to migrate and make their homes here. For this reason the 
story of Oklahoma is different from that of any other state 
in the Union. 

These eastern Indians, known as the Five Civilized 
Tribes, established their own governments, patterned after 
the republican form of their protector, the United States. 
Each of these tribes called itself a nation and had its own 
boundaries, laws, and officers. ‘Thus it was that the country 
now called Oklahoma had its first political organizations. 
It makes the youthful state of Oklahoma a century old in 
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its political history and the influence of its early advancement 
is still felt among the citizens of the present State. 

The Civil War brought the Indian Territory more 
directly into contact with the institutions and the Jjurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. The building of the 
transcontinental railroads and the subsequent opening of the 
West to American settlers brought other changes. Soon 
after the War, immense herds of cattle were driven north 
from Texas to Kansas, then followed the setting up of 
ranches and the sway of the cattle king in the Indian Terri- 
tory. During that time the eastern part of this region was 
still occupied by the governments of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and the western portion was given over to reserva- 
tions for Indians from other parts of the United States. 

Strange to say, the Federal Government in its policy of 
settling all Indian tribes in the Indian Territory, had left the 
very center of the country unallotted to Indian settlement, a 
region that became generally known as the “Oklahoma 
Country.” ‘Though there were no permanent settlements 
of Indians in the Oklahoma Country, these lands still 
belonged to the Creek Nation. During the ‘seventies the 
white settlers of some of the western states were meeting 
with the discouragements of pioneer farming. Many of 
these people knew about the Oklahoma country and came 
to regard it as a region full of promise for beautiful farms 
and resulting prosperity. A struggle of ten years followed, 
the principles of those who were determined to settle here, 
popularly known as “boomers,”’ finally winning in the halls 
of Congress. The Oklahoma Bill was passed and the first 
opening of public land in the Indian Territory was made 
for the white settlers on April 22, 1889. 

The opening of the Oklahoma country and the later 
openings of the many Indian reservations to white settlers, 
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with the organization of Oklahoma as a territory and the 
phenomenal increase in population are still further unlike 
the history of any other section of the United States. 

In the seventeen years after the Oklahoma Opening of 
1889, the governments of the Five Civilized Tribes were 
gradually taken over by the United States. While this was 
taking place, the country within the bounds of the present 
state was sometimes called the Twin Territories, Oklahoma 
Territory being entirely separate from the eastern portion. 
But it was destined that they should not remain thus. The 
spectacular land openings advertised Oklahoma and Indian 
territories. The thousands of settlers increased to more 
than a million. A constitutional convention was held and 
by the combined vote of all the people within the borders 
of the present state, the Twin Territories were merged, 
Oklahoma becoming the forty-sixth state of the Union, No- 
vember 16, 1907. 

The equable climate and fine soil have kept Oklahoma in 
the front rank of agricultural states, but the discovery of its 
vast deposits of oil, gas, coal, zinc, lead, and other minerals 
has made a state of varied business pursuits, for a cosmo- 
politan people. Life here is teeming with great possibilities 
—achievements only to be equaled in time to come with the 
vivid history of its past, which will remain as a spectacular 
panorama of the “‘last frontier.”’ 


CHAT EER! 


Things We Should Know Before We Read the 
Story of Oklahoma 


Before reading about Oklahoma, it would be well to 
learn just where the state is located. Take a map of the 
United States, and it will be seen that Oklahoma is west 
of the Mississippi River. It is also about half way between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Its altitude ranges from 
320 feet above sea level in the southeastern corner to 4978 
feet in the northwestern corner. The state is bounded on 
the east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by Texas, 
on the west by the Texas Panhandle and New Mexico, and 
on the north by Colorado and Kansas. But our chief interest 
in the study of the state, is the story of Oklahoma’s growth 
from its very earliest days until the present time. 

Long, long ago, before Columbus discovered our coun- 
try in 1492, all of North America was inhabited by the Red 
People, or Indians. ‘They lived in what is now Oklahoma, 
just as they did in other parts of America. Since they were 
the first people who lived here, we want to know something 
about them. When one meets a stranger, one first ob- 
serves his appearance, so let us see what the Indian was 

like. 

: The Indians had dark, reddish colored skin and straight 
black hair. The men were generally strong and trained 
to endure physical pain of any kind. ‘They stood erect 
and walked with an easy swinging motion that gave grace 
to their bearing. Most of them were fleet runners and 
agile in their movements. They allowed their hair to grow 
long, sometimes a lock on the top of the head, called the 
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‘scalp lock,” was carefully braided. In some tribes the 
men shaved their heads, except a strip on top from the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck. ‘The hair grew about six inches 
long on this strip, and was a challenge to the enemy of 
‘Scalp me if you can.” The men seldom allowed hair to 
grow on their faces, but plucked 
it as soon as it grew.. 

The Indian women were not 
as tall as the men, but were more 
perfectly formed, being especially 
noticeable for their well shaped 
hands and feet. They were not 
noted for their beauty, but come- 
ly faces were often seen among 
them. It is frequently said that 
the Indian women were slaves 
for their husbands. This is not 
so, for an Indian woman was the 
ruler of her home and had time 
for her own particular pleasure. 
She was generally happy, liked 
her work, and loved her family. 

The children among the 
Indians had a free life. There 
were no homeless orphans, for if 
the parents were dead, they were 
always adopted by their kinsmen and grew up with their 
cousins as brothers and sisters. Children were not whipped 
nor mistreated and they were not given to quarreling among 
themselves. They loved to help their mothers and fathers 
in their work and were generally obedient to all their elders. 
When an old man related the tribal legends to the boys, they 
listened intently, and never talked nor were rude while he 
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told the story. The children had their games too, the boys 
their games of ball, the girls their dolls and playthings. It 
was a great event for a boy, when he grew old enough and 
was practiced in the use of the bow and arrow, to accom- 
pany his father and the other warriors on a hunt for large 
game. 

In character, the Indians were like many other people. 
Some of them were cheerful and friendly and loved a joke; 
others were serious and distant. It is said by some persons 
that the Indians were fierce and treacherous, but this is said 
by those who know little about them. The Indians would do 
anything for their friends, but if they were betrayed, nothing 
was too bad for their enemies. | 

Most of the Indians were fond of the water. The men 
were generally wonderful swimmers and capable of great en- 
durance in the water. They not only swam in the summer but 
also broke the ice in the streams in the winter and plunged 
into the water to harden themselves to cold. Even old, 
white-haired women entered the streams to bathe. Infants 
not yet able to walk were allowed to play in the edge of a 
stream, so they might grow up unafraid of the water. Both 
boys and girls finally became good swimmers. Sometimes 
the boys vied with one another in diving to the bottom of a 
stream, bringing up pebbles in their mouths to prove their 
skill. 

In the warm weather an Indian warrior wore moccasins, 
leggins, and a breech-clout; in the cold weather he threw a 
buffalo robe around his shoulders for warmth. A woman 
wore a skirt of deer skin, besides leggins and moccasins. 
She, also, wrapped herself in a buffalo robe when it was cold, 
carrying her baby on her back underneath the robe. 

Like most other people in the world, the Indians were 
fond of adorning themselves. They used the feathers of 
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birds, quills of porcupines, and shells, besides the claws and 
teeth of the bear, elk, and deer to make their ornaments, 
which were often very artistically arranged. When the white 
trader brought glass and metal ornaments to trade, the In- 
dians prized these. The Indians also knew how to extract 
colors from clay and stone and certain plants with which they 
painted weird designs on their faces and bodies when prepar- 
ing for some ceremony or council or dance. Many tribes 
also tatooed their faces and bodies. 

As with all primitive people, the Indians depended upon 
the wild animals about them for meat. ‘The deer, elk, and 
buffalo were very important to them, because not only did 
they eat the flesh but also used the skins for moccasins, ropes, 
and clothing, and as covers for their lodges. They made 
needles, awls, and other implements of the bone, and pre- 
served the stomach, especially of the buffalo, for carrying 
water when they were on the march in a dry country. The 
Indians did not eat meat alone, but also gathered the wild 
fruits, herbs, roots, and nuts about them. Many tribes cul- 
tivated the soil and grew small crops, chief of which was 
corn, though they also grew tobacco, beans, melons, and 
pumpkins. Some of the men and women knew the medicinal 
value of herbs which they used in curing the sick. 

In their daily life, work was divided between the men 
and the women. The men hunted and brought in the 
large game, were ever ready to protect the women and 
children, and to make war upon their enemies. These pur- 
suits generally took all of their time. Sometimes the men 
helped to erect the lodges and dwellings, and also assisted 
the women in cultivating the crops. However, since the 
Indians thought the seeds and plants would grow bet- 
ter if the women tended them, this work was usually 
left for the women to do. They also took care of the 
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food, made the clothing, and looked after the tasks of the 
household. 

The Indians were skillful hunters, using the bow and 
arrow or lance. Their arrows, tipped with points of stone, 
were very often shot through the body of a buffalo or deer. 
After it was killed, the animal was skinned with a small flint 
or bone knife, which the Indians used as easily as if it had a 
blade of steel. When on the war path, besides their hunt- 
ing weapons, the warriors used clubs and stone hatchets. In 
addition, as a protection, they carried shields of thick buffalo 
or deer skin. 

The half-wild dog, on the order of the Eskimo dog, 
and bearing a resemblance to the wolf, was the only do- 
mesticated animal owned by the Indians until the Europeans 
came to America. When an Indian started to move from his 
village, he fastened two lodge poles on either side of a dog’s 
collar, with the ends of the pole dragging on the ground. 
Then a small bundle was tied to the poles. Thus the dog 
helped his master to carry burdens. 

The Indians did not belong to one tribe alone, but there 
were many tribes, each having its own language and customs. 
Most tribes were divided into clans whose members traced 
their descent from a common ancestor. The men and women 
of the same clan were not allowed to marry one another, 
nor was it common for members of different tribes to marry. 
Prisoners of war who were not put to death were adopted 
by the tribe. Among some of the Plains Indians there were 
no clans, but bands of individuals gathered together of their 
own accord under a leader. 

The ruler of the tribe or band was the chief, but the real 
power was in the hands of a council of elders and head- 
men, which decided what should be done in reference to the 
pursuits of war and peace. In the councils of some tribes, 
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the women held leading positions in the decisions. ‘The 
chief had to persuade his people rather than order them as 
his subjects. Generally the chief was elected to his position 
because he was a great warrior or had otherwise won the 
respect and love of his people. 

The Indians believed in an evil spirit and in a derail spirit. 
They believed after death their souls lived in a “beautiful 
land.” Birds, animals, trees, and the thunder and lightning 
were thought to have spirits, which either aided or punished 
people. Their “medicine men” were not only doctors but also 
took the place of priests in the Indians’ religion. They sang 
and danced to the noise of rattles or the beating of small 
drums to drive away the evil spirits. For instance, the “‘med- 
icine man”’ was called upon in time of drought to make the 
rain fall, or again his power was sought to bring good luck 
to a party of warriors. Sometimes he was called upon to 
drive away the evil spirits from the sick. 

Each Indian tribe had its own language. Some tribes 
that were anciently related to one another had a few words 
alike, but more often the different tribes could not, and even 
today cannot, understand one another’s language. In the 
region of the Plains, the Indians of one tribe talked to those 
of another tribe by means of the sign language. ‘This was 
indeed a great invention, and made it possible for all of the 
tribes of that part of the country to have communication 
with one another. 

The Indians liked to make speeches and tell stories. It 
was in the form of stories, carefully told by the old men to 
the most promising boys of the tribe, that the Indians pre- 
served their history. Some tribes had a crude system of 
picture writing, by which at times they recorded great events 
of their history upon tanned buffalo or deer skins, and oc- 
casionally upon the walls of caves. 


Tuincs WE SHOULD KNow ii 


Now there is no written record of the Indians in America 
before the coming of the Europeans. Therefore, we call 
them prehistoric people, because they dwelt here before 
written history began. We learn about prehistoric people 
through the study of things they used in their daily life, such 
as implements, weapons, utensils, and ornaments of stone, 
bone, shell, clay, and copper that have been found lying near 
the sites of the ancient dwellings or by digging into the re- 
mains of their graves and mounds. 

There are many proofs to show that the country within 
the present state of Oklahoma was inhabited by a prehistoric 


AN EartH CovereD HousE—ARICKARA 
(South Dakota) 


people of the Indian race, long before the coming of 
Columbus. 

The most numerous of the prehistoric Indians were the 
Earth House people, who probably lived from four hundred 
to six hundred years ago. The remains of their dwellings 
are scattered over twenty counties in the eastern and south- 
eastern part of Oklahoma, as well as the whole of the state 
of Arkansas and parts of other adjoining states. 

The Earth House people seem to have cultivated the 
soil. This is shown by the stone hoes and spades found 
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lying near the sites of their dwellings. ‘They were skilled 
in the art of making pottery. They lived in strongly built, 
timber-framed, dome-shaped houses, which were covered 
with sod. When the supporting posts of the house became 
decayed, making it unsafe for the people to remain in it, 
another was built and the family moved out. The old dwell- 
ing was left standing and with the decay of its timbers, finally 
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fell down, thus forming a low, circular mound. These 
mounds remain today in great numbers. Some of them 
have been excavated and pottery, implements, and ornaments 
have been brought to light. 

Another prehistoric people were the Cave or Ledge 
People. ‘They made their homes under the caves and ledges 
of projecting rock. ‘Traces of their homes are found in the 
northeastern part of Oklahoma. They seem to have lived 
chiefly by hunting and fishing. ‘This is proved by the im- 
plements and utensils and mussel shells to be found scattered 
near the places where they had their fires. 
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In the valleys of the rivers of eastern Oklahoma are 
large mounds like those found in the valley of the Mississippi. 
The prehistoric Indians who built these mounds are known 
as Mound Builders. ‘The mounds are in many different 
forms, some being conical, others pyramidal in shape. Why 
they were built is not known. Possibly they were altars or 
shrines that had to do with the religion of the Mound 


RUINS OF ANCIENT IRRIGATION CANAL, BEAVER COUNTY 


Builders, who, it is thought, were more ancient than the 
Earth House People. 

In the western and northwestern parts of Oklahoma and 
neighboring portions of Kansas and Texas, there once lived 
a prehistoric tribe or stock of Indian people. They lived 
in large, earth-walled houses or pueblos. They used irriga- 
tion as an aid to the production of crops, especially maize or 
Indian corn. The ruins of ancient irrigation canals are still 
to be seen in the eastern part of Beaver County, and, also 
the ruins of ancient earth-walled dwellings, which appear 
in the form of low, rectangular mounds. 

Near the present site of Oklahoma City a flint arrowtip 
was found in a sand pit, six feet beneath the surface of the 
ground in the valley of the Deep Fork of the Canadian 
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River. A granite stone metate, used by the Indians for 
crushing corn, was excavated several feet below the surface 
of the earth on a hillside near Colony, in Washita County. 
So, in all parts of Oklahoma can be found traces of the stone 
implements used by the prehistoric Indians ages ago. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER I 

1. Oklahoma is almost in the center of the United States. Name 
the states that bound Oklahoma. 

2. The Indians of North America did not belong to one tribe alone, 
but there were many tribes, each having its own language and 
customs. 

3. The Indians did not depend-entirely upon the wild game for 
food, but also gathered the wild fruits, herbs, roots, and nuts 
about them; many tribes raised small crops of corn, tobacco, 
beans, melons, and pumpkins. 

4. The Indian men and women each did their share of work in 
their daily life. 

5. The Indian children were not quarrelsome among themselves 
nor were they given severe punishment by their elders to whom 
they were very obedient and respectful. 

6. The half-wild dog was the only domesticated animal among the 
Indians before the coming of the Europeans. 

7. We learn about prehistoric people through the study of the uten- 
sils and weapons found around the sites of their ancient dwellings. 

8. In Eastern Oklahoma, there are hundreds of circular mounds 
marking the sites of the homes of the Earth House People, the 
most numerous of the prehistoric Indians. 

9. In extreme Western Oklahoma, there are rectangular mounds, 
marking the sites of the dwellings of other prehistoric Indians, 
and traces of probable irrigation ditches, which those people used. 


CHAPTER II 


Oklahoma as the First Explorer Found the 
Country and Its Native Tribes 


If the first explorer could have had an airplane view of 
the country in Oklahoma, how would it have looked to him? 
Coming from the east he would first observe a vast hilly, 
mountainous region, to the north and south, covered with 
beautiful forests, and dotted here and there with little 
prairies. Far to the south would be the reddish waters of 
the Red River, marking with its wide sandy channel the 
southern boundary of Oklahoma. Almost in the center of 
the eastern part, would be the waters of the famed Arkansas 
with its many large branches. First of these branches on 
the south side would be the treacherous Canadian, stretch- 
ing as far as eye could reach across the Plains; next, on the 
north side, each in its turn, the sparkling waters of the 
Illinois, the Grand, or Neosho, and the Verdigris, as they 
hurried through the hills and woods. Flying straight west, 
the airplane would leave the Arkansas, but yet in the dis- 
tance to the northwest could be seen two more of its branch 
rivers, the brackish waters of the Cimarron and the Salt 
Fork. 

Now the explorer would notice that the mountains and 
woods of his first view had disappeared. Beneath him on 
all sides would be the rolling, grassy prairies, broken with 
groves of trees along the water courses. Farther on, the 
prairies would seem to show a drier climate, for the mes- 
quite and sagebrush of a more arid region would appear, 
marking the western boundary of Oklahoma. We will leave 
the explorer to sail onward, possibly regretting that he had 
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not stopped to visit the country he had just viewed; however, 
we can do that ourselves. 

Oklahoma was always a wonderful hunting ground. 
Here were the buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, panther, wolf, 
and bear; besides the smaller animals, such as the beaver, 
otter, mink, raccoon, opposum, rabbit, muskrat, and prairie 
dog. In early days the buffalo roamed in all parts of the 


A COMANCHE BUFFALO HUNT 
(From Painting by Catlin, 1834) 


state, but they seemed to love the western plains best, where 
they gathered in great herds of hundreds and, even, 
thousands. 

Birds of many species were found in this country, from 
those that made their nests in the warmer, wooded regions 
of the southeastern rivers, to those that preferred the higher 
altitudes of the foothills of the Rockies in the West. The 


principal game birds were the wild turkeys, prairie chickens, 
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and quail, all of which were in vast quantities. At the same 
time, wild pigeons were here in millions. The immense 
flocks of these pigeons made a thundering noise, and even 
darkened the sun, as they flew over. Where they made their 
roosting places in the woods, the branches of the trees were 
broken by their weight, making that part of the forest look 
as if it had been devastated by a storm. 

The principal food of many wild animals and birds of 
Oklahoma was the rich and varied plant life of the region. 
The bear liked to eat the different berries, some of which 
were the strawberry, blackberry, dewberry, and huckleberry, 
of the spring and early summer. In the fall he and other 
animals. and birds grew fat on the acorns of the several 
species of oak found throughout the state. Besides the 
acorns, were pecans and walnuts in the bottoms, while hickory 
nuts grew in higher sandy land. In the lowlands grew the 
wild peas, of which the deer were so fond. Wild plums, 
grapes, and persimmons were plentiful in the hollows of 
the prairies. ‘Through the forests and undergrowth of the 
bottom lands, and even in the regions of heavy grass and 
brush, were many traces made by the animals when hunting 
for. their food. These paths leading from the watering 
places on the streams or perhaps from the salt lick of the 
deer and buffalo, afterward were the trails over which the 
explorer and pioneer of a later date entered the country. 

And what Indian tribes were found in Oklahoma by the 
first explorers? In the southern part of the state were the 
Wichita and Caddo. The Wichitas lived near the Wichita 
Mountains, in the Red River Valley. The Caddoes lived 
east of them in the southeastern part of Oklahoma. These 
two tribes dwelt in permanent villages, and cultivated the 
rich soil about them, raising small fields of corn, tobacco, 
and pumpkins. Since they were near the buffalo ranges, 
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they were also great hunters. Ihe Caddoes and Wichitas are 
thought to have descended from the prehistoric Earth House 
People. At any rate the Caddo houses were like those of the 
Wichitas. 

If you will look at the picture of the Wichita house, you 
will see that it is conical in shape and thatched with straw, 
making it look like a haystack. On the inside the beds were 
arranged around the wall on platforms. A fire burned on 
the floor in the center, with the smoke finding its way through 


A WicuiTta Grass THATCHED HOUSE 
(Caddo County) 


the smoke-hole in the roof. The doors were always on the 
east and the west sides of the house. Near the dwellings 
in the villages were also drying platforms for food, and 
arbors, thatched just like the houses. The Wichitas wore 
their hair hanging loosely, and covered their faces and bodies 
with weird tatooing; in fact they were called the ‘“‘tatooed 
people” in the sign language. 

The Caddoes cultivated fields around their villages, and 
raised large quantities of corn, which they traded to other 
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tribes. [hey were an agricultural people from the most 
ancient times, as an old tribal tradition tells of the Caddoes 
coming from the underworld,—‘First an old man climbed 
up, carrying in one hand a pipe, and in the other a drum; 
next came his wife with corn and pumpkin seeds.” The 
Caddoes cooked their food in pottery vessels, and were skill- 
ful in making baskets of all kinds. They knew how to weave 
cloth out of the fibers of certain plants and trees, and how 
to make shawls beautifully woven and ornamented with the 
feathers of birds. In addition to adorning themselves with 
rings, necklaces, and tattooing, they also wore a ring in the 
nose, a custom that gave them the name of “pierced nose” 
in the sign language. 

In the eastern part of Oklahoma, along the valley of 
the Arkansas, lived the Quapaw. ‘They were gay spirited 
and generous Indians. It was from the Quapaw that De 
Soto’s men procured nets and traps for catching fish when 
these explorers first crossed the Mississippi. “hese Indians 
lived in villages, sometimes surrounded by strongly built 
stockade walls. Their long, dome roofed houses of cypress, 
each occupied by several families, were placed upon mounds 
of earth, which the people had built. They tilled the soil 
and were especially skilled in making artistic pottery. 

In the northeastern part of Oklahoma lived the Osages. 
Their houses or lodges, from fifty to one hundred feet in 
length were made of poles and covered with bark. No 
sooner did the stranger who seemed friendly arrive at an 
Osage village than he was welcome to their lodges. The 
visitor would be invited to eat of the simple fare of boiled 
corn and meat many times during his stay, for the Osages 
conducted him from lodge to lodge in order to show their 
hospitality. If the stranger refused to eat, it was considered 
a great offense; on the other hand the more he ate, the more 
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it pleased the Osage. Among this people the women grew 
the corn but the men were strong warriors and great hunters. 

In the western part of Oklahoma, ranging south on the 
Plains, roamed the dashing and courageous Comanches. 
They were constantly on the move in their hunt for buffalo, 


COMANCHE VILLAGE, NEAR Fort SILL, 1871 


their principal game. For this reason they lived in skin 
tepees, which were easily moved from place to place. ‘The 
Comanches were a proud people, with a high sense of honor. 
They never forgot an injustice; they not only had strong 
friends among the other Indians, such as the Kiowas and 
Apaches, but they also had many enemies. 
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Last of the native tribes were the Utes. These Indians 
lived in the extreme western part of Oklahoma, along the 
valley of the Cimarron, in what is now Cimarron County in 
the Panhandle. They were mountaineers, were warlike and 
did not cultivate the soil. They liked the hilly region of the 
upper Cimarron, for it reminded them of their homes in 
the Rockies, where they had learned to protect themselves, 
yet they were not far away from the great range of the 
buffalo. Of all the tribes originally in Oklahoma, the Utes 
are the only ones who do not have a home in our state today. 
About the time that the last great buffalo herd was killed 
in Oklahoma, the Utes mounted their horses and rode back 
to their old homes in the Rockies. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER II 


1. Oklahoma is watered by many branches of the Arkansas in the 
northern and central parts of the state, and numerous tributaries 
of the Red River along the southern boundary. 

2. ‘The extreme eastern part of Oklahoma is mountainous, while the 
western part is in the region of the Plains. 

3. The buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, bear, wolf and panther were the 
largest wild animals formerly found in Oklahoma. The principal 
game birds were the turkey, prairie chicken, and quail. 

4. The native Indian tribes of the Red River valley in Southern 
Oklahoma were the Wichitas and Caddoes, both of whom were 
agriculturists. 

5. The Osages and Quapaws lived in the northeastern and eastern 
parts of the State. 

6. The Comanches, who had strong friends among the Kiowas and 
Apaches, dwelt upon the Plains and lived chiefly by hunting the 
buffalo. 


Ga baves irate. UE 


The Coming of the Spaniards 


1541, how it stands out in the history of our state! For 
it was then that the written history of Oklahoma began. In 
that year the present boundaries of the state were crossed 
by the first Europeans led by Coronado, the Spaniard. His 
companion, Jaramillo, in the search for the gold of the 
Plains, has left us brief records of the wanderings of his 
party. 

For a number of years before Coronado came to this 
country, many adventurous men sailed from Spain across the 
Atlantic Ocean to seek their fortunes. Most of them were 
poor and in debt when they started on their journey. When 
they returned home, their ships were loaded with gold 
plundered from the Inca Indians of South America. Their 
success led other men to risk their lives seeking the great 
quantities of gold that were thought to be in North Amer- 
ica, also. How little did they realize that the broad land 
and the freedom in the western world would mean more 
than all the gold and jewels they could ever take back to 
Spain! 

Among these Spanish adventurers was one by the name 
of Panfilo de Narvaez, who set forth from the shores of 
Cuba, with a company of four hundred men and several ships. 
They landed on the Florida coast in 1528. One day upon 
their return from a journey inland, their ships had disap- 
peared. After marching through the canebrakes and marshes 
along the coast for some time, they decided to build a new 
fleet of ships and continue their journey. When they had 
completed five rude boats, Narvaez and his men boarded 
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them and started westward again. At last they arrived on 
the coast of Texas, but only four men of the daring company 
of four hundred were alive for they had encountered storms 
and famine and disease on the long journey. Even the com- 
mander, Narvaez, had died. 

In the little band of four Spaniards who remained alive 
from Narvaez’s company was a man by the name of Cabeca 
de Vaca. He and his three companions were finally captured 
by the Indians of the Gulf Coast, with whom they lived 
several years. During that time, Cabeca de Vaca visited the 
Red River Valley where he saw buffaloes for the first time. 
It is said he was the first European to see one of those 
animals. Finally, the four Spaniards left the Indians and 
wandered across the plains of Texas. They at last arrived 
at some Spanish settlements in Mexico, just eight years after 
Narvaez had started out from Cuba. 

One would think that the hardships encountered by 
Narvaez’s men would have put an end to any more expedi- 
tions in search for gold. However, it seemed as if the 
Spaniards were even more eager to explore the country. 
While Cabeca de Vaca was captive among the Indians, he 
heard a tradition that their ancestors once lived in seven 
caves. He told this Indian tradition to his friends while 
relating his adventures. Among the people of Spain there 
was also an old legend about a Spanish bishop who had led 
a company of people across the “Sea of Darkness” (the 
Atlantic Ocean) during the Eighth Century and had founded 
seven rich cities. Upon hearing Cabega de Vaca’s story, the 
Spaniards began to imagine that their own legend about the 
seven rich cities was in some way connected with the story 
of the seven Indian caves. 

In 1539, Mendoza, the Spanish ruler of Mexico, sent 
out an expedition under a monk, Fray Marcos, to explore 
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the country to the north. The company arrived at the seven 
pueblos of the Zuni Indians, in present New Merico. At 
that point the Indians were ready to fight, so Fray Marcos 
returned with his men, and reported about the pueblos, which 
he called ‘Seven Cities of Cibola.” 

The next year Francisco Vasquez de Coronado set out 
with a larger expedition of three hundred Spaniards and 
one thousand Indians, taking with them many horses and 
cattle, and carrying food and equipment for the great ad- 
venture. This force arrived at the Indian Pueblos, but found 
only mud walls. in- 
stead of the fabled 
gold. However, 
Coronado was not 
discouraged, for they 
stayed near what is 
now Bernalillo, New 
(GEN , »| Mexico, on the Rio 
: lanes tN af OK x a | Grande. The food 
NOR ae ee. Ae supplies of the party 

ee ~ grew short, so they 
made forays from 
time to time and cap- 
tured corn from the 
neighboring Indian tribes. The Indians went on the war- 
path, but Coronado and his men defeated and cruelly pun- 
ished them. Seeing that the Spaniards could not be con- 
quered by fighting, the Indians decided to mislead them. 

Among these Indians was a prisoner, who had possibly 
been captured from the tribes of the Plains. The Plains were 
called Quivira. The prisoner was induced by the Indians to 
tell the Spaniards that Quivira was a land of gold and riches. 
Excited by this news, Coronado and his men needed no fur- 


THE AMERICAN BISON OR BUFFALO 
(As Pictured in an Ancient Spanish Print) 
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ther urging to follow the Indian prisoner to the supposed 
goal of wealth and fame. 

In April of 1541 Coronado and his expedition started 
on their journey to seek Quivira. They crossed the Pecos 
River, and marched on the Great Plains, which they called 
Llano Estacado (Staked Plains). The Quivira prisoner, 
who had been nicknamed the Turk, was their guide and led 
them toward the east. Coronado’s men crossed what is now 
the Panhandle of Texas, and marched into the western part 
of Oklahoma. In this Great Plains country the party came 
upon big herds of buftalo, which the Spaniards called 
‘crooked back cows” in their records. In the same locality 
they said they met two tribes of Plains Indians, probably the 


CAPT. JUAN GALLEGO’S SworD BLADE 


Tonkawa and Wichita, who told the Spaniards that Quivira 
was yet far to the north. 

At that point in the journey, the supplies of food were 
growing short. It was decided that the most of the men 
should return to the Rio Grande, and that Coronado should 
continue north with thirty horsemen to find Quivira. The 
Turk, being suspected of designing to mislead them, was 
forced to accompany Coronado’s horsemen in chains. When 
they arrived in the region of the Arkansas River, in Central 
Kansas, they thought they had found Quivira. But when 
they discovered no gold, the Turk was strangled for his 
deception. Coronado’s record, however, specially mentions 
the fine land and water and wild fruits of the region. The 
Spaniards returned to Mexico in the fall. Nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty years later a relic of Coronado’s march was 
found in Western Kansas, in the shape of a Spanish sword 
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blade. This ancient, rusty weapon was discovered half buried 
and covered with grass roots, and bore the name of Juan 
Gallego, one of Coronado’s companions on the expedition. 
On its blade was the Spanish inscription, which translated 
reads: “Draw me not without reason; Sheath me not with- 
out honor.” 

About the same time that Coronado’s expedition had 
entered within the present boundaries of our state from the 
south, another expedition came to the eastern border near 
the Arkansas River. De Soto, the great Spanish explorer, 
with six hundred men and large droves of cattle, horses, and 
hogs, had set out on an expedition through the country now 
included in the southern part of the United States. He 
marched from the East arriving at the broad waters of the 
Mississippi. Disappointed in not finding a land of gold, he 
fell sick with fever and died. Then his friend and com- 
panion, Moscoso, took command of the expedition and with 
a number of his party explored the Arkansas River nearly 
if not quite as far as the present eastern boundary of Okla- 
homa. 

Over fifty years after Coronado’s expedition, other Span- 
iards still looked for the fabled Quivira, some of whom 
passed through Oklahoma in their quest. They continued to 
believe in Quivira’s golden bells that were said to hang from 
the branches of the trees, lulling the king of the country to 
sleep with sweet music as they tinkled in the breeze. In 1591, 
Bonilla, a governor of a province of Mexico, again sought 
Quivira, but he was killed in a quarrel by his lieutenant, 
Humana. Some time later Humana led forth an expedition, 
but was surrounded by a large band of Kansas Indians, who 
set fire to the grass around his camp and killed every one of 
the Spaniards when they tried to escape. A few years later, 
Don Juan de Ofate, governor of New Mexico, defeated the 
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Kansas in a great battle of Quivira, in which the Spaniards 
claimed to have killed a thousand Indians. 

The early expeditions of the Spaniards had merely 
crossed over parts of the state, but in 1650 Don Diego del 
Castillo spent several months in the Wichita Mountains, 
prospecting for gold and silver. No precious metal was 
found. However, the Spaniards reported the discovery of 
pearls in the neighboring streams. One hundred years later, 
Brevel, a trader from Southern Louisiana, ascended the Red 
River and visited the Wichita Mountains, where he heard a 
“noise like the explosion of cannon.” The Indians told him 
that “it was the spirit of the white people, working in their 
treasure.’ Afterward, he learned it was the Spaniards pros- 
pecting in the vicinity. The “lost Spanish mines” of the 
Wichita Mountains were talked about, even to recent days, 
but they never have been found. 

Meeting the Spaniards of these early expeditions as 
_ friends or as enemies, were great events in the lives of the 
plains Indians, but the greatest event was their meeting with 
the horses of the Spanish cavalcades. It was the horse that 
remained with the Indian, and proved the faithful friend in 
the years that followed. The tribes of the Plains could hunt 
easier, travel faster, and go longer distances on horses, five 
hundred to eight hundred miles being now the ordinary range 
for the roving bands of the West. The Comanches, the finest 
riders of the region, swept from the valley of the Platte 
River in Nebraska to the Bolson de Mapimi in Chihuahua of 
Old Mexico, their bold deeds and wild shouts striking terror 
to the hearts of the white settlers of that section in later days. 

The Comanches made the Spanish settlements special 
objects of their raids, swooping down upon the villages, 
attacking the inhabitants and carrying away some of them 
as captives to their tepees. A number of battles were fought 
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between the Spanish troops and the Comanches and their 
friends, the Apaches, near the western and the southern bor- 
ders of Oklahoma. In one of these, it is said, that the Coman- 
ches were defeated and seven hundred Indian prisoners were 
sent under escort of some soldiers to Spain. ‘The Queen 
of Spain, seeing the misery of the captives, ordered them 
sent to Cuba where they were given homes. But captivity 
broke the proud spirit of the Comanches, they pined for 
their homes on the wide plains of Western Oklahoma, and 
within a few years every one of them had died. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER III 


1. The written history of Oklahoma began in 1541 when Coronado 
set out from Mexico and started his search for the gold of 
Quivira. 

2. About the same time a party of De Soto’s men explored the 
Arkansas River as far as the eastern border of the present state. 

3. The Spaniard, Castillo, prospected for gold and silver in the 

Wichita Mountains of Oklahoma, in about 1650. 

The Spaniards brought horses to North America. 

The Comanche Indians became the finest riders in the Wesiern 

World, ranging from the Platte River of the North far down into 

Old Mexico. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The French Fur Trader 


Do you know what the word ‘“‘Mississippi’” means? ‘This 
is really a Chippewa Indian word meaning “large flowing 
water.” Among the Choctaws, also, there was formerly a 
story about the name of the river. They said that ages 
ago when their wise prophets first saw this great river, they 
were struck with wonder and exclaimed, “‘Misha sipokani!” 
meaning in their language “beyond all age,” or “oldest of 
all.” Today many persons say that ‘‘Mississippi’’ means 
‘Father of Waters,” since it is the largest river in North 
America. It may also be said to have been the pathway of 
civilization to the West, for upon its broad waters came the 
French in their dugout canoes, opening a way to land where 
people from many nations of the World have since found a 
home. 

First of the French to navigate the Mississippi River 
was Marquette, the Jesuit missionary. His great interest was 
to convert all the Indians to Christianity. In 1673, Mar- 
quette, with Joliet and some other explorers, set out on the 
broad waters of the Mississippi. Upon their return to 
Canada sometime later, the French of the North were 
amazed at their account of a rich and beautiful country to 
the southwest, and fell to dreaming of its conquest. 

Among the French of Canada was Robert de la Salle. 
He was the only one who made his dreams come true. He 
was the first to realize the importance of the Southwest to his 
country. With thirty-three other men, he descended the 
Mississippi River to its mouth in 1682. There he set up a 
cross and the standard of France, taking possession of all 
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the country drained by the great river and its branches, and 
calling it Louisiana in honor of the French king. Oklahoma 
was a part of that great tract. 

Some of the followers of La Salle established the first 
settlement made by any of the Europeans in the Mississippi 
valley. The place was called Arkansas Post, and was situ- 
ated on the Arkansas River, fifty miles above its mouth. 
Arkansas Post was connected with the history of Oklahoma 
during a period of nearly one hundred and fifty years. Orig- 
inally the commanders of the garrisons of soldiers stationed 
there by the French, and later by the Spanish rulers, at- 
tempted to make friendly alliances with the Indians of the 
Arkansas and Canadian river valleys in Oklahoma, even as 
far west as the region of the Great Plains. Early in the last 
century the Post became a well known landing for the steam- 
boats going up the Arkansas, loaded with travelers and 
freight on the way to Oklahoma. 

Altec thesdeath otsisagoallermsac Ezcitah still carried on 
his plans for the colonization of the country that he called 
Louisiana. They were eager to establish trade with the In- 
dians of this region and with the Spanish settlements across 
the Plains, near Santa Fe, New Mexico. This created great 
interest in trade routes to the West, especially in the possible 
water routes of the Arkansas, the Canadian, and the Red 
rivers through Oklahoma. Though a regular trade was 
not established with the Spaniards, yet the French at- 
tempted it, since they thought the western settlements of New 
Mexico were rich prizes, just as the Spanish explorers had 
looked upon the famed Quivira of the Indians, one hundred 
and fifty years before that time. 

The first French explorer to enter the bounds of the pres- 
ent Oklahoma was Bernard de la Harpe, commandant of a 
small outpost in the valley of Red River. Acting under the 
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directions of the colonial authorities, in the summer of 1719, 
at the head of a small party, he left his outpost and marched 
parallel with the course of Red River, entering Oklahoma 
near the southeastern corner of what is now McCurtain 
County. He then marched in a direction more nearly to the 
north, across McCurtain, Pushmataha, Latimer and Pitts- 
burg counties, crossing the Canadian River near the mouth 
of the North Canadian. The expedition then marched 
northward, across McIntosh County and through the west- 
ern part of Muskogee County, to a place near the Arkansas 
River, about midway between Muskogee and Tulsa. 

La Harpe’s journal of this expedition is a very interest- 
ing description of Eastern Oklahoma, as it looked to the first 
white men who ever saw it. While crossing the rough coun- 
try of the Kiamichi Mountains, he found black rocks “‘lined 
within by several grains resembling gold, and some flint lined 
with white metal,” which La Harpe thought “would not fail 
to denote metallic mines.’’ Further on he found a large 
pearl in one of the streams. Passing on “through very beau- 
tiful, sloping country” and “through beautiful prairies,” he 
at last arrived in the vicinity of the Canadian River, where 
he found the Indians ‘‘busy smoking some unicorn.”’ It has 
been reported by other Frenchmen that these animals lived 
in that region, though they were probably elks, as La Harpe 
did not say that he saw any unicorns alive. 

In addition to his keen interest in grains of gold, large 
pearls, and fabled unicorn, La Harpe also noted the fine 
country of the Canadian River section. He wrote, “the 
lands of these quarters were very fertile, black and light, 
the country is open and it is only by little canyons that one 
can perceive some thickets of oak, chestnuts, and of mul- 
berry; the prairies are high and fitted to the culture of wheat 
and other grains. The savages cultivate their prodigious 
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quantities of tobacco which they press into flat loaves after 
having pounded it. ‘The hunting is abundant not only for 
beef, bears and roebuck but generally for all other animals. 
The river furnishes very good fish and, although it is some- 
times very low, it never fails to remain two or three feet 
deep.” 


FRENCH TRADERS ON THE ARKANSAS 


La Harpe also saw the value of a trading post in the 
region of the Canadian River when he said, “There is not 
in the whole colony of Louisiana an establishment more use- 
ful to make than on the branch of this river not only because 
of the mild climate, the fertility of the land, the richness of 
the minerals, but also because of the possibility of trade that 
one might introduce with Spain and New Mexico.” 

It is surprising to know that even at that early date keen 
rivalry existed between the traders of the French colony and 
those of the English colonies, for the trade of the Indian 
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people so far from the settlement of either. Yet La Harpe 
recorded the arrival of a Chickasaw Indian at the big Cad- 
doan Indian village in Muskogee County, who had brought 
English goods to trade. The Chickasaws were always 
friendly with the English people, but were sometimes at war 
with the French colonists. 

Though most of the French exploring parties came by 
way of the rivers in dugout canoes, La Harpe and his men 
traveled from his log fort on Red River, coming over- 
land, the horses loaded with packs of knives, beads, and 
other articles to be used as presents to the Indians. When 
La Harpe arrived at a large Caddoan Indian village, lo- 
cated near the present site of Haskell, in Muskogee County, 
several thousand Indians assembled to “‘sing the calumet,”’ a 
ceremony of speech making and smoking the calumet, or 
peace pipe, that lasted from early morning until far into the 
night. This meant that the Indians declared their friend- 
ship with the French. 

Upon his arrival, the chiefs placed La Harpe on a buf- 
falo robe and carried him to a shady arbor where the 
calumet was sung. They painted his face with “ultra- 
marine,” a blue paint the Indians used, and gave him pres- 
ents of ‘‘thirty buffalo hides, several pieces of rock salt, some 
chunks of tobacco of grey-green and some little ultra-ma- 
rine,” in addition to a little Indian girl captive who was being 
held in slavery by them. One of the chiefs gave him “a 
crown of eagle plumes decorated with little buds of all 
colors, two calumet plumes, one of war and one of peace, 
presenting the most valuable gift that these warriors could 
make.”’ 

La Harpe returned these expressions of peace and friend- 
ship by presenting the Indians with more than fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of gifts from his load of knives, beads, bullets, 
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powder, and goods. He also planted a post in the center 
of the Indian village, upon which he had one of his men 
carve the coat-of-arms of the French king as a seal to the 
alliance of friendship with the Indians. 

Having accomplished a successful expedition, La Harpe 
and his men departed over the way they had come. Upon 
the return journey all of the horses were lost, so that the 
men had to walk the rest of the way, arriving at their 
destination on Red River on October 13, 1719, worn out 
and sick from their hard, venturesome trip. 

While La Harpe was making his journey into Oklahoma 
from the southeast, another explorer was headed toward 
Oklahoma, from the northeast, though neither of these men 
knew anything of the plans and purposes of the other. Lieu- 
tenant Claude C. Du Tisné, an officer of the garrison of Fort 
Chartres (Kaskaskia), in the Illinois country, set forth, at 
the head of a small expedition, to visit the Osages and also 
to explore the region between the Osage River and the coun- 
try of the Padoucah (Comanche) Indians, on the Great 
Plains. After visiting the Osage people, he pursued his jour- 
ney farther toward the southwest. He crossed the Arkansas 
River, in Southern Kansas, and visited the Wichita Indians 
in a creek valley on or near the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary 
line, probably in the northeastern part of Grant County. The 
people of this tribe refused to let him go on farther toward 
the southwest because the Padoucah, or Comanche, Indians 
were their enemies. The real purpose of his expedition had 
been to find a shorter route for travel between the French 
settlements in the valley of the Mississippi and the Spanish 
settlements on the Rio Grande. 

The next important French expedition to the West was 
that of Du Bourgmont. He carried with him a load of 
presents to win the good will of the Indians whom he met 
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in order to obtain their trade. He ascended the Missouri 
River in 1723, entered the country, and visited many tribes 
of the Great Plains as far south as central Kansas, where 
he met some of the Comanches. These Indians at that time 
had fine Spanish saddles and bridles for their horses, show- 
ing that they had been trading with the settlements of Mex- 
ico. Du Bourgmont gave the Comanches many presents to 
win their friendship. ‘This instance shows us the beginning 
of the rivalry between the Spanish and French for the trade 
of the Plains which included Oklahoma. 

Still another French exploring party set:out in 1739. 
This was the first step in linking together the East and the 
West. The expedition was led by the two brothers, Pierre 
and Paul Mallet. They ascended the Missouri River as far 
as its great branch, which they named the Platte. As the 
object of their journey was to trade with the Indians and 
outlying Spanish settlements of the Rio Grande, they now 
proceeded overland along the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
taking with them a drove of horses, loaded with goods. 
They finally arrived at Santa Fe, New Mexico, where they 
spent a whole winter. Early the next spring, on the return 
journey, three of the party went back by way of the Red 
River, and three descended the Arkansas through Oklahoma. 

In 1741, an Acadian Frenchman, Fabre de la Bruyere, 
tried to find a shorter way to Santa Fe by ascending the Ca- 
nadian River in Oklahoma. The sandbars and shallow wa- 
ter of the river were too wearisome, so the expedition was 
given up. It spent the winter of 1741-2 in camp on the 
north side of the Canadian, near the boundary between Mc- 
Intosh and Hughes counties, however. 

You will have noticed that the Spaniards made their ex- 
peditions on horses. This was because they started from 
Mexico and traveled over a country where there were few 
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rivers, sO it was necessary to ride horseback and carry their 
belongings on pack-mules or horses. On the other hand, the 
French were acquainted with the Lake region of Canada, 
where the birch-bark canoe was everywhere the common 
method of travel among the Indians. Here the French 
learned how to manage the canoe, using it when they came 
along the rivers toward the southwest. But the one of birch 
bark proved too light for the Mississippi River and its 
branches, therefore it was discarded for one called the dug- 
out canoe or pirogue. This was hollowed out of a large 
tree, usually a cottonwood tree if the canoe was made on 
the banks of the rivers in Oklahoma. 

From the time of the first French exploring expeditions 
up the branches of the Mississippi, the French fur trappers 
made long journeys along the rivers and streams of the West 
and the Southwest. They knew how to live in the wild 
woods and to meet the Indian as a friend. Some of the 
trappers were fearless men and ventured on long trips alone 
in canoes. More often they went in small parties, led by a 
French Canadian, who represented the trading company 
in charge of the nearest trading post. The trapper knelt 
in the bottom of his canoe to paddle it or else he pulled it 
by a rawhide towing rope. He followed the rivers, the 
branches, and even little creeks, into the wildest parts of 
the country, where only the Indian knew of the haunts of the 
fur-bearing animals. Besides his traps for catching small 
animals, the trapper carried along with him a pack of goods, 
such as knives, beads and other trinkets to trade with the 
Indians. It was by becoming friends with the Indians, living 
among them, and taking on their ways that they established 
themselves and prospered in the fur trade of early days. 
Some of the French trappers came to the West bringing 
their families; others lived and married among the Indians, 
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their descendants being found among the Osages and Qua- 
paws to this day. 

When traveling by water, French trappers and traders 
entered Oklahoma along its two main rivers, the Arkansas 
and its branches in the central and northern parts of the 
state, and the Red River and its tributaries in the southern 
portion. One very interesting reminder of those early days 
of the French fur-trade in Oklahoma, is the site of a French 
trading post, which may be seen on the west bank of the 
Arkansas River in Kay County. It was probably founded 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Take a large map of Oklahoma and find Poteau, Sans 
Bois, Fourche Maline, Cavanal (Cavaniol), Sallisaw (Sal- 
-aison), Bayou Manard, Vian Creek (Bayou Viande), Verdi- 
gris, Salina (Saline), and other French names in eastern 
Oklahoma. There is no better proof that the French trap- 
per knew the country well, though he left little in the way 
of writings of his experiences. The Frenchman not only 
came once and named the creeks and mountains, but he came 
many times and called them by the same names which re- 
main even to the present time upon the maps of Oklahoma. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER IV 


1. In 1862, La Salle claimed the great region drained by the Missis- 
sippi for France; this great tract was called Louisiana and in- 
cluded Oklahoma. 

2. Arkansas Post, located about fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Arkansas River, is said to be the oldest white settlement in the 
Mississippi valley; this post was connected with traffic and travel 
to and from Oklahoma for one hundred and fifty years. 

3. La Harpe’s journal of his expedition into Southeastern Okla- 
homa, in 1719, is the first written record of the French explorers 
in this region. 
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The Mallet brothers linked the East and West together by being 
the first to cross from the Mississippi valley to New Mexico to 
trade; upon their return some members of their party descended 
the Arkansas River through Oklahoma. 

The Spaniards made their exploring expeditions overland on 
horses. 

The French came along the rivers and streams in canoes. 

The French names of the mountains and streams of Eastern 
Oklahoma are proofs that the French traders and trappers were 
in this region in very early days. 


CHAP TER Vi 
The Louisiana Purchase 


By the year 1700, we find the three great countries of 
Spain, France and England laying claims to the vast region 
south and west of the Great Lakes of North America. In 
1665, the English king gave a charter to North Carolina, 
which extended between 30° and 36° 30’ north latitude, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. This charter includ- 
ed what is now Oklahoma. But the English did not know 
anything about the vast extent of the West nor the length of 
the Mississippi River nor the number of its tributaries. The 
Spaniards, exploring for gold, had come to the Great Plains 
and gone back to Mexico. La Salle had laid claim to all 
the region drained by the Mississippi, strengthening this 
claim by his plan to colonize the country for France. 

At the end of the war in North America, between the 
English and the French and their allies the Indians, in 1763, 
France was defeated. In the treaty of peace, she gave up 
Canada and all her claims east of the Mississippi River to 
England. She could not, however, bear to see her rival take 
all of her country in the new world, so she let Spain have 
Louisiana. Spain then owned Oklahoma. Most of the 
white people of the Mississippi Valley at that time were 
French, who still had strong influence in the rule and trade 
of Louisiana, even though they were under the power of the 
Spanish king. 

While Louisiana was under the rule of Spain, a trading 
post in Oklahoma was established by the Chouteau brothers, 
Frenchman of St. Louis. For thirty years, the Chouteaus 
had carried on all the trade with the Osages who lived in the 
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valley of the Missouri River. Under the Spanish rule of 
Louisiana, a Spaniard, Manuel Lisa, procured the sole right 
to trade with the tribes living along the Missouri and its 
branches. This interfered with their long established trade, 
so Pierre Chouteau, one of the brothers, at once planned 
to get around Lisa’s grant. He knew the Spanish rulers 
would not let him keep up his old trade with the Osages 
who lived in Missouri. The hunting grounds of these 
Indians extended as far south as present Oklahoma and 
Arkansas in the region of the Arkansas River. In 1802, 
Pierre Chouteau induced them to move their villages to 
the valleys of the Neosho, or Grand, and the Verdigris rivers, 
where he could continue to trade with them. Afterward, he 
set up a trading post on the site of the present town of Salina, 
in Mayes County. in 1821, he began improvements at this 
post, some of the log buildings of which were standing until 
the Civil War. 

Pierre Chouteau chose the site for his trading post be- 
cause it was near a large salt spring, salt being an important 
item in the trade of early days. To procure this necessary 
article, salt water was placed in huge flaring iron kettles and 
boiled down, leaving the salt in the bottom of the kettle. 
Today some of the old-timers speak of the purity of the salt 
manufactured in this way in early days, ‘““You had to have 
two silver wheels (holding up the forefinger and thumb to 
indicate a dollar) to buy a bushel, but your meat sure didn’t 
spoil when you used it!” 

Important events had happened in America a few years 
before Chouteau planned to establish his trading operations 
11 Oklahoma. The English colonies of North America had 
won the Revolutionary War and had established the United 
States. Her citizens had started settlements across the Ap- 
palachian highlands, marking the beginning of the westward 
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movement in the United States, which remains one of the 
most interesting achievements in the history of the World. 

Typical of these pioneer woodsmen was Daniel Boone, 
who is a romantic figure in the history of the United States, 
on account of his many adventures, his love for the wild 
forests, and his travels throughout the West. He learned 
all about the wild life around him, the “herbs and trees—the 
ways of game and of Indians.”” Because the skins of ani- 
mals could be easily procured and dressed in the woods, he 
wore buckskin clothing. Its smoothness and pliability prov- 
ing to be the best for outer clothing in the wilderness, other 
pioneers adopted its use throughout the West. Carrying 
a rifle with which he was a dead sure shot, and a small bag 
of parched and pulverized corn, the Indian’s food upon the 
march, he was ready to meet any danger in an unknown 
country. Such was the figure of Daniel Boone, when, 
in 1775, he blazed the first trail, afterward called the 
Wilderness Road, through the Cumberland Gap “to the 
country of Kentucke,’ as the name was spelled in those 
days. Nearly seventy years later, Boone’s youngest son, 
Nathan Boone, was a United States Army officer in Okla- 
homa, and made an exploring expedition to the salt plains 
of the Cimarron and the Salt Fork in the northern part of 
the state. 

In 1800, Spain returned the Province of Louisiana to 
France, at that time the strongest military nation in the 
world, under the rule of Napoleon Bonaparte. He needed 
money to keep up his armies in France, and offered to sell 
Louisiana to the United States. President Jefferson, who 
had wanted to buy New Orleans and the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, then decided to purchase the whole province. ‘The 
American ministers in France carried out his wishes and 
bought Louisiana in 1803, at a cost of $15,000,000. 
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President Thomas Jefferson was one of the greatest of 
all Americans. In his day, many people did not believe that 
the United States should buy up more territory. Jefferson 
was one of these. He thought his coun- 
try should keep what it had and govern 
it wisely, rather than take too much and 
fail. But many settlers had been mov- 
ing into Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippl. [hey depended upon the 
Mississippi River and its branches as 
highways in carrying their goods to the 
market at New Orleans, since there 
were only narrow trails over the 
Appalachian highlands to the cities on 
the Atlantic coast. If Louisiana and 
New Orleans remained under a foreign power, the Missis- 
sippi would not be a free highway. Therefore, Jefferson, 
though severely criticised, laid aside his personal ideas in the 
matter and purchased Louisiana. He realized that all 
Americans must be protected so that the United States might 
become one of the great powers of the World. We, espe- 
cially, should honor the name of Thomas Jefferson, who so 
wisely provided for the future of his country. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER V 


1. By 1700, England, France, and Spain laid claims to the vast 
region in North America, south and west of the Great Lakes. 

2. At the end of the war between England and France in 1763, 
the country west of the Mississippi, known as Louisiana, was 
under the rule of Spain. 

3. The first permanent trading operations in Oklahoma, were es- 
tablished by the Chouteau brothers, French fur traders of St. 
Louis, in 1802. 
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Salt was an important item in the early days of the fur trade, 
and was the first product manufactured for trade in Oklahoma. 
Nathan Boone, the son of the famous pioneer, Daniel Boone, was 
connected with the early history of the state as an army officer 
and explorer. 

Louisiana, of which Oklahoma’ was a part, was purchased from 


France by the United States, in 1803. 


CHAPITERGVI 


The First Expeditions of the United States 
Into the Louisiana Purchase 


Late in the fall of 1803, in a camp outside of St. Louis, 
then a log-cabin town, a company of young men were 
rigidly drilled by Captain Meriwether Lewis and his friend, 
Captain William Clark. They were getting ready, under the 
orders of President Jefferson, for the first exploring expedi- 
tion of the United States to the West. By May, 1804, other 
adventure-loving young men from Virginia and Kentucky 
had joined the Lewis and Clark party that now ascended the 
Missouri River, through an unknown region, bound for the 
Oregon country. A year later, under the guidance of the 
Indian, “Bird Woman,” carrying her baby on her back, they 
reached the source of the Missouri, at that point so narrow 
that a man could step across it. Striking across the moun- 
tains, then descending the Columbia River, they arrived at 
its mouth, four thousand miles from St. Louis, a year and six 
months after their departure. In 1806, they returned, know- 
ing all about the trail through the wild forests and over rocky 
streams, sometimes dangerous on account of hostile Indians 
and wild animals. But they had opened up a path for the 
trappers, and traderseand,@laterethesemionantsmtomtncaias 
West. 

Among the adventure-loving men of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition was Nathaniel Pryor, who was afterward a trader 
on the Verdigris River, among the Osages in Oklahoma. 
Nathaniel Pryor was born in Virginia about 1786, his mother 
being related to many prominent families, among them that 
of Jefferson Davis. The exciting lure of the unknown West, 
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led him and a cousin to join the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
both being given the rank of sergeant. Upon his return with 
Lewis and Clark, Pryor remained in the army. In a few 
years he was in command of some United States troops that 
accompanied Pierre Chouteau and Manuel Lisa up the Mis- 
souri River. He fought bravely in the War of 1812 and 
at the Battle of New Orleans, where he held the rank of 
captain. He was honorably discharged after the war. He 
then became an Indian trader on the Arkansas River. In 
1819 Captain Pryor descended the Arkansas with a load of 
pelts and furs bought from the Osages. In the same year 
he and Hugh Glenn, a well-known and wealthy trader in the 
West, set up a trading post on the Verdigris River in Okla- 
homa. ‘[wo years later both Pryor and Glenn accompanied 
Jacob Fowler in an expedition to Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
setting forth from the Verdigris River and traveling overland 
through Northeastern Oklahoma toward the present boun- 
dary of Kansas. 

Captain Pryor married among the Osages, and was a 
well known figure in his vicinity until his death in 1831. His 
descendants now live in Osage County. Pryor Creek and 
the town of Pryor, Oklahoma, were named for him. Many 
years after Captain Pryor’s time, the French traders of 
Chouteau’s post in Oklahoma, and the Cherokees, as late as 
the Civil War, won races with fine horses from the original 
stock brought by Captain Pryor from Kentucky. 

Just after the Lewis and Clark expedition, another party 
was sent out by the Government to explore the Red River, 
then the southern boundary of United States territory west 
of the Mississippi. This party was under the command of 
Captain Richard Sparks. In 1806, he started from Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, with forty men, but proceeded only a short 
distance on his journey when he had to turn back at the 
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mouth of Little River in Arkansas, where he met a superior 
force of Spanish troops. For this reason the source of the 
Red River was not known for many years. 

In the late autumn of the same year, Lieutenant James 
B. Wilkinson, with five men, was detached from the explor- 
ing expedition of Captain Zebulon M. Pike (then en route 
to the Rocky Mountains), at the “great bend” of the Ar- 
kansas River (in Central Kansas), and ordered to descend 
that stream to its mouth, exploring and reporting upon the 
adjacent country. This little party started on its down- 
stream voyage in a cottonwood log pirogue and a canoe 
made of buffalo hide, stretched on a frame of poles, but 
these had to be abandoned because of ice and shallow water. 
After walking along the river bank for some days, they cut 
cottonwood trees and made new canoes or pirogues from the 
trunks. ‘These soldiers suffered severely, often having to 
wade in freezing water to rescue their boats from sandbars 
and blocks of ice with which the river channel was ob- 
structed. 

Arriving at the mouth of the Verdigris River, they vis- 
ited the Osage Indians, in their winter encampment, some 
miles distant, on Christmas Day, 1806. The Osage chief 
urged that the Government cause a trading post to be lo- 
cated in that vicinity. Lieutenant Wilkinson remembered 
the chief’s request when he wrote the report of his journey, 
-as he considered it a fine opportunity for trade. This region 
was known as ‘‘the Three Forks,” as the Verdigris, and 
the Neosho, or Grand, rivers joined the Arkansas at that 
point. 

The next representative of the United States Govern- 
ment, who made an expedition to the Plains and came within 
the borders of western Oklahoma, was George C. Sibley, 
Indian agent at Fort Osage, Missouri. Mr. Sibley began his 
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journey in May, 1811, and accompanied a band of Osages on 
their summer buffalo hunt into Northern Oklahoma. Here he 
visited the Salt Plain, located within the bounds of what is 
now Alfalfa County, the sight of which exceeded anything he 
had ever imagined from what the Indians had told him. He 
especially remarked on the beautiful white surface of the 
plain, dazzling in the bright sunshine, which caused an optical 
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illusion and made objects more than a mile away seem only a 
few hundred yards distant. 

While looking at the unusual sight, Mr. Sibley saw some 
buffaloes not far off. Urging a young Osage to accompany 
him on the chase, he spurred his horse and raced after the 
animals, but what Mr. Sibley supposed to be only five hun- 
dred yards, proved to be more than a mile. However, after 
a long run, the game was finally brought down by the swift 
arrows of the Osage Indian and by Mr. Sibley’s pistols. 
They watched the rest of the buffaloes running in the same 
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direction for a half an hour, yet the annimals appeared 
almost within gun-shot, so deceptive was ‘‘the looming” of 
the Salt Plain. Mr. Sibley also visited the salt plain of the 
Cimarron, now in the western part of Woods County. 

Among the other important exploring parties sent out by 
the United States Government, were those of Major Stephen 
H. Long, who made two expeditions into Oklahoma. In 
1817, rumors of trouble between the Osages and Western 
Cherokees reached the Government. It was decided that a 
military post should be established on the border of the Osage 
country. Accordingly, in that year, Major Long led an ex- 
pedition up the Red River to the mouth of the Kiamichi in 
Southern Oklahoma. He then followed the Kiamichi to its 
source, crossed the country to the Poteau, and descended this 
stream to its mouth, where he chose a site for a permanent 
military post, afterward known as Fort Smith. This post was 
situated on a point of land at the mouth of the Poteau on the 
Arkansas River. The place was called “Belle Point,” be- 
cause a rocky bluff on the point was a beautiful spot, covered 
with ferns and moss and shaded by trees growing in the 
background. 

Major Long made his second expedition into Oklahoma 
during the summer of 1820. Starting from Council Bluffs, 
on the Missouri River, late in the spring, the expedition 
traveled on horseback, westward to the Rocky Mountains, 
dividing into two parties on the Purgatory River, in Eastern 
Colorado. Major Long commanded the party that headed 
toward the region of the source of the Red River; the other 
party was placed in command of Captain John R. Bell, who 
traveled down the course of the Arkansas. 

Since there were no accurate maps of the region of the 
Plains in those days, and since Major Long was unacquainted 
with the sources of the rivers in Eastern New Mexico, he 
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traveled by mistake down the Canadian instead of the Red 
River. He and his companions did not discover their error un- 
til they reached the mouth of the Canadian, on the Arkansas, 
about the middle of September. However, the expedition 
was not a failure, for it was now possible to publish the first 
record of all the country along the Canadian, from the obser- 
vations and notes made by the expedition. This report was 
written by Dr. Edwin James, a well-known botanist and geol- 
ogist, who accompanied Major Long. It contains many 
descriptions of the countless numbers of buffaloes, bears, 
deer, and turkeys that swarmed the river, and were almost 
tame, undisturbed as they were by hunters. There are also 
interesting descriptions of the birds and the plant life of this 
region. In one instance, particularly, one reads of the vast 
quantities of wild grapes growing in such profusion that the 
purple clusters almost colored the landscape along the sand 
dunes of the Canadian:in Western Oklahoma. The men 
feasted on the delicious wild fruit, thus slaking their thirst, a 
welcome change from the tepid, sluggish water of the river 
under an August sun. 

The report likewise contains an account of Captain Bell’s 
expedition down the Arkansas, of experiences among the 
Osages and of visits to the trading posts and the salt works 
in the vicinity of the Verdigris and the Illinois rivers in Okla- 
homa. ‘The descriptions of the wild animal and plant life 
along the Arkansas, were taken from the notes of the emi- 
nent naturalist, Thomas Say, who accompanied Captain Bell. 
‘Thomas Say is known in history as ‘‘the father of American 
zoology,” because of his scientific collections and his notes 
and manuscripts which are still to be found in the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Captain Bell’s party reached Fort Smith ahead of Major 


Long and his men, who arrived a few days later from their 
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hard journey of more than 850 miles. They had traveled 
down the Canadian from its rocky canyons in Eastern New 
Mexico, along its wide sandy bed across the plains of 
the present Panhandle of Texas and on, through Oklahoma. 
Since many of their horses had been lost during the expedi- 
tion, the wearied and ragged appearance of Major Long and 
his companions was “‘a matter of astonishment to both dogs 
and men’”’ when the party staggered into Fort Smith. 

Fort Smith was built like many other forts of early days. 
A high stockade of strong pointed posts, with loop-holes for 
the soldiers’ rifles, surrounded an inclosure. Within this were 
the barracks, officers’ quarters, store-houses, and guard 
house, built from the large trees of the forest, cut and hewed 
for the purpose. Its first commander was Major William 
Bradford. 

Soon after Fort Smith had been completed, Thomas 
Nuttall, a noted English botanist, visited the new post in the 
spring of 1819. Within a few months he went with Major 
Bradford on an expedition down the Kiamichi. The United 
States War Department had issued orders to expel all white 
people from the Indian country, west of the new territory 
of Arkansas. A band of these people, among whom were 
some outlaws from the States, had settled at the mouth of 
the Kiamichi. Mr. Nuttall, in his journal, wrote that they 
had ‘‘forfeited the esteem of civilized society.’’ When or- 
dered from the Indian country by Major Bradford, these 
disloyal Americans crossed the Red River and set out toward 
San Antonio for new scenes in Spanish territory. 

While on this expedition to the Kiamichi and Red River 
country, Mr. Nuttall became separated from Major Brad- 
ford and his men, which forced him to remain with one of 
the settlers for nearly a month. During his stay, Mr. Nuttall 
rambled all over the country along the lower course of the 
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Kiamichi, making many observations upon its natural history, 
especially with regard to the wild flowers and plants. When 
he published his “Journal” some time later, he made special 
mention of the buffalo and the deer and 
other game that he saw there. He also 
wrote that peccaries (Mexican wild 
hog) were reported to be common in 
the Red River Valley. 

Soon after his return to Fort 
Smith, Mr. Nuttall set out on a journey 
up the Arkansas to the valley of the 
Cimarron. He predicted that a large 
city would some day flourish in the 
region of the “Three Forks,” near 
where Muskogee stands today. Mr. Seo au nar k 
Nuttall’s “Journal,” containing, as it does, so many of his 
experiences and observations during his visit to this part of 
the West, remains a valuable addition to the early history of 
Oklahoma. 

Two other forts were established 
within the bounds of the state, in 1824, 
by Colonel Matthew Arbuckle. The 
first of these was Fort Gibson, located 
near the mouth of the Neosho, or 
Grand River, upon its east bank. This 
fort was built very much like Fort 
Smith, with a stockade and buildings of 
logs. Some years later the original site 
of Fort Gibson was replaced for one on 
higher ground a short distance away, 
when the new buildings were constructed of frame and stone. 
The post was in a beautiful situation and was well known in 
the Indian country for nearly seventy years. It was garri- 
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soned during nearly all of this time, and visitors to this sec- 
tion always paid it a visit, so that many men prominent in 
the history of the United States and of Oklahoma either once 
lived in the place or visited it. 

The second fort, established in 1824, was Fort Towson 
at the mouth of the Kiamichi. Fort Towson was abandoned 
by the Gavernment’s troops in 1829, its old log buildings 
being burned a few months later, 
by some vandals from the settle- 
ments not far away. In 1831 a 
new site was selected about six 
miles northeast of the mouth of 
the Kiamichi, where the fort was 
rebuilt. For a time it was called 
Camp Phoenix, but not long 
afterward the former name of 
Fort Towson was given it. The 
new buildings were of stone, 
the remains of which can still be 
seen near the present town 
of Fort Towson, in Choctaw 
County. 

With the establishment of Fort Gibson, the United States 
troops were withdrawn from Fort Smith and the latter was 
discontinued as a military post. Except for a short time in 
1833-4, Fort Smith was not occupied by regular troops until 
1838, when it was rebuilt of stone. From that time, it re- 
mained the base of supplies for traders and for other military 
posts in the Indian Territory, until the outbreak of the Civil 
War nearly a quarter of a century later. 

Soon after the establishment of the first forts within 
the present bounds of Oklahoma, the first surveys were 
also made in this country. At that time all of Eastern 
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Oklahoma was considered a part of Arkansas Territory, 
but its eastern boundary, from the Arkansas River to the 
Red River, was surveyed and marked in 1826. By this 
survey it was found that a part of Crawford County, Ar- 
kansas, and the whole of old Miller County, Arkansas, were 
west of the line in what is now Southeastern Oklahoma. A 
number of families, who considered themselves citizens of 
Arkansas and were living in these counties, were compelled 
to move, since they were occupying land that had been sold by 
the United States to the Choctaw Indians. 

In the summer of 1831, Reverend Isaac McCoy, a mis- 
sionary of the Baptist Convention, was appointed to super- 
vise the survey and the marking of the boundaries of the 
Cherokee and the Creek nations, north of the Arkansas 
River. In carrying out this work, the eastern boundary of 
Oklahoma, from the southwestern corner of Missouri to 
the Arkansas River, was surveyed by John Donelson, a 
nephew of Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 

During these years, also, the first permanent roads in 
Oklahoma were surveyed and constructed. These were mili- 
tary trails, most of the work on them being done by the sol- 
diers stationed at Fort Gibson and Fort Towson. In 1827, 
the United States Government made contracts for building 
more than eight hundred and fifty miles of these trails in the 
Southwest, about two hundred and fifty miles of which were 
within the bounds of Oklahoma, the surveys having been 
completed in 1826. A list of the roads under contract was 
printed as follows, giving approximate distances: 


Prone Viemiolis:toslittle Rock! .3.4. sae be. os 136 mi. 
HT OMIMLACLLEMINOCKALORL OIE OINithio tien be ees ss IS2ami: 
Broine COTteOIMILEUATORBOTt GI DSON . «12s ote eo ee 56 mi. 
From Fort Smith to Fort Towson.............. 190 mi. 
From Fort Towson to Natchitoches (La.)....... 320 mi. 


854 mi. 
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Owing to the fact that Fort Towson was abandoned in 
1829, the trail from there to Fort Smith was in disuse for a 
time. In 1832, a new trail from Skullyville to Fort Tow- 
son was constructed along the survey made in the same year 
by Captain John Stuart, of the United States Army, and 
Robert Bean, a noted woodsman and an early settler in 
Arkansas. 

You have learned that the French traders came to the 
Southwest by way of the rivers, which remained the highways 
for many years. The pirogue, or dugout canoe, carrying 
the small pack of the French explorer and trader, was pad- 
dled up the rivers. Along with it was poled the clumsy 
flat bottomed bateau, capable of carrying heavier freight. 
By the time of the founding of Fort Smith, added to these 
was the keel-boat, the first troops to the new post being 
transported ‘in such a craft. 

The keel-boats were staunch little vessels, from fifty to 
seventy feet long, with a width of fifteen to twenty feet, and 
often loaded with ten to twenty tons of cargo. They were 
brought up-stream either by rawhide ropes, pulled by a line 
of sometimes thirty men, walking on the bank or rowed and 
pushed by the oars and poles of the boatmen. 

Next of the river craft were small steamboats that 
ascended the Arkansas into Oklahoma after the establish- 
ment of Fort Gibson. In April, 1827, two steamboats, the 
Scioto and the Velocipede, arrived at Fort Gibson, loaded 
with goods from Louisville, Kentucky. Five weeks later, 
the Highland Laddie also came upstream to Fort Gibson, 
with a cargo from New Orleans. The next year, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828, the Facility landed at the fort, towing two keel- 
boats that brought three hundred Creek Indians to their new 
country in the West. Upon her return voyage down- 
stream, this steamboat carried a load of hides, furs, peltries, 
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five hundred barrels of pecans, and bales of cotton (the 
latter purchased near Little Rock) to New Orleans. Be- 
fore the end of the boating season, the last of June, 1828, 
the Facility had made five round trips to Fort Gibson. 
She was commanded by Captain Phillip Pennywit, 
who is said to have been the first per- 
son to build a steamboat at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was well known as a river 
captain along the Arkansas for many 
years. . 

The Red River was also navigated 
by steamboats in early days. For many 
years, ‘the Raft,” a huge drift of logs, 
obstructed the channel of the stream in 
Northwestern Louisiana, so that it was 
only possible for keel-boats to come up 

pig ENS the Red River as far as Oklahoma. 
Finally, about 1840, after much effort and money had been 
spent by the United States Government and the people who 
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lived along the river in Arkansas, “the Raft’ was cleared 
away and a passage made for steamboats to make regular 
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trips up Red River to the landing near the mouth a the 
Kiamichi River, in Oklahoma. 

While forts and trading posts were being established 
in the eastern part of Oklahoma, the western part of the 
Panhandle saw the pack-trains and wagon caravans passing 
along the Santa Fe Trail, in their commerce between Mis- 
souri and Santa Fe,, New Mexico. American trade was 
begun in 1812 over the trail leading through Colorado by 
Robert McKnight and others from St. Louis. Ten years 


PACK TRAIN ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL, 1812-1830 


later Captain William Becknell took the first wagons across 
Cimarron County, found to be the shortest way to Santa Fe. 
The trade brought such big profits that Senator Benton of 
Missouri, proposed a bill, passed by the United States Con- 
gress in 1825, to have a regular route surveyed for travel 
to Santa Fe. 

Over the Santa Fe Trail traveled the Conestoga freight 
wagons. These were built for the overland trade in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and shipped by steamboat to Western 
Missouri. They easily carried a load of three or four tons 
and were hauled by mules or oxen. Merchandise and man- 
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ufactured goods were hauled to Santa Fe in these great 
wagons which returned loaded with bars of silver, bales of 


CONESTOGA, OR OVERLAND FREIGHT WAGON 


wool, furs and buffalo skins, and quantities of gold. By 
1860, upwards of 62,000 mules and oxen, 3,000 wagons, 


OVERLAND FREIGHTING TRAIN, SANTA FE TRAIL, 1825-1865 


and 7,000 men were engaged in the trade with New Mexico. 
A journey over the Santa Fe Trail was a dangerous 
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and exciting one, for the wagon trains were liable to the 
attack of Indians and even white robbers and outlaws from 
the States. For this reason, there were many wagons in 
one train, the traders traveling together for protection, 
sometimes accompanied by a body of soldiers as a special 
guard. Several battles were fought with the Indians along 
the Santa Fe Trail in No-Man’s Land, which was called the 
“Cimarron Desert” by the traders. Today there are farms 
and ranches over this very “desert.” In places the wagon 
ruts of early years, worn deeper by the wind and rain, 
formed ditches, now overgrown with “‘buffalo grass.” These 
are the traces of the old Santa Fe Trail still to be seen in 
Cimarron County. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER VI 


1. Nathaniel Pryor, of Kentucky, who accompanied the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the Oregon country, later entered the fur 
trade in Oklahoma. 

2. In 1806, Captain Richard Sparks attempted to explore the Red 
River from the East, but a superior force of Spaniards forced 
him to return, before he had gone far upon his journey. 

3. Fort Smith was established on the Arkansas River, in 1817, by 
Major Stephen H. Long; its first commander was Major Wil- 
liam Bradford. 

4. Thomas Nuttall, the famous English botanist, studied the plant 
and animal life of Eastern Oklahoma, when he accompanied 
Major Bradford on an expedition down the Kiamichi River. 

5. Fort Gibson was established at the mouth of the Neosho, or 
Grand, River, in 1824, by Colonel Matthew Arbuckle, and was 
well known as a United States garrison for nearly seventy years. 

6. Fort Towson was established near the mouth of the Kiamichi 
River in 1824. 

7. The first permanent roads between Fort Smith, Fort Gibson 
and Fort Towson were surveyed in 1826. 


10. 
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In the early days freight was brought up the Arkansas River 
in bateaus; later it was carried up the river in staunch, little 
keel-boats; and finally it was shipped on steamboats, the last 
of the river-craft. 

The “Scioto” and the ‘‘Velocipede,” the first steamboats in the 
state, arrived at Fort Gibson in 1827. 

The Santa Fe Trail was first marked in Oklahoma, when Wil- 
liam Becknell took the first wagons across the Panhandle to 


Santa Fe, in 1822, 


CHAE TS heave 


Among the Osages 


When trading operations were established by Chouteau 
in 1802, within the present boundaries of Oklahoma, the 
business enterprises of the country centered around the fur 
trade. This was a great business in early days and many 
thousands of dollars were made on the pelts and skins 
exported from this section of the West. 

The Chouteaus were a wealthy and influential family, 
having amassed a fortune in their western trade. Their 
headquarters were at St. Louis, leaving the management of 
the trading posts in the hands of French-Indian trappers, a 
number of whose families lived at the post on the Neosho 
River. The last of these French-Indian managers of the 
Chouteau’s business in Oklahoma, Joseph Revard, was killed 
by the Cherokees, in 1821, after which Auguste P. Chouteau 
came to take charge of the trade, remaining here until his 
death, nearly twenty years later. | 

It was with the aid of the Chouteaus that the first land 
of present Oklahoma was secured by the United States from 
the native Indian tribes, for these treaties were signed by 
one or another of the Chouteau family as either commis- 
sioners or interpreters or agents of the Government. In 
1818 Auguste Chouteau, an uncle of Auguste P. Chouteau, 
signed the treaty with the Quapaws, who were the first In- 
dians to relinquish lands to the United States in Oklahoma, 
when they gave up all their claims to the southern part of 
the state, between the Canadian and Red Rivers. In the 
same year, Pierre Chouteau and P. L. Chouteau signed the 
treaty with the Osages, who relinquished all their lands be- 
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tween the Illinois and Verdigris rivers. They also signed 
the treaty with the Osages in 1825 when the tribe sold all 
the rest of its claims in northern Oklahoma. 

Of all his family, Auguste P. Chouteau is of greatest in- 
terest to Oklahoma people. He was born in St. Louis in 
May, 1786. Latrobe described him as “‘a fine, good-hu- 
mored, shrewd man of French descent, with claims to both 
fortune and family in Missouri.”” He attended the United 
States Military Academy at West Point and was made an 
ensign in the First United States In- 
fantry, in 1806. He resigned from’ 
the army in 1809. Upon his return 
home, he married and entered business 
with the St. Louis Missouri Fur Com- 
pany. He had many exciting adven- 
tures during his early trading expe- 
rience in the West, at one time suffer- 
ing attack by the Comanches, and at 
another imprisonment by the Spaniards 
in Santa Fe. Naturally, he learned all 
about camping on the frontier and © AUGUSTE P. CHouTEAU 
hunting wild game. He knew the Indians, too, how to fight 
them if they attacked him, and how to be kind to them 
if they were friendly. He was held in high respect by 
the Osages and had great influence with them. He was 
known by many prominent men, officials of the Govern- 
ment and army officers who came to the West during his 
time. 

Chouteau’s trading post, on the Neosho, or Grand, River, 
was in an advantageous position for the fur trade. Other 
traders of early days set up their posts in this region of 
“The Three Forks,” as it was of easy access for the canoes 
and keel-boats of the Indians and trappers over a wide 
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region. Among these traders were Brand and Barbour, 


Samuel B. Richards, Nathaniel Pryor, Colonel Hugh Glenn, 


KEEL-BoAT AS USED ON THE ARKANSAS RIVER, 1800-1830 


and Samuel M. Rutherford. The latter is of special interest 
to us, as his family for over one hundred years has been 
prominently connected with the history 
of Oklahoma. 

Samuel Morton Rutherford was of a 
Virginia family. As a youth of seven- 
teen he fought with the Tennessee volun- 
teers in the battle of New Orleans. In 
1817 he came up the Arkansas River to 
enter the trading business. He remained 
here a few years and then settled in 
Arkansas, where he became prominent 
in the political life of that state. In 1849 
SAMUEL M. RUTHERFORD he came again to live in Indian Territory 
when he was appointed Superintendent of the Southern 
Superintendency by President James K. Polk. His son later 
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became a prominent lawyer of Arkansas, and his grandson, 
Samuel Morton Rutherford, was a well known lawyer in 
Oklahoma, being elected to the Oklahoma State Legislature 
as senator, in 1920. His death occurred at his home in 
Muskogee in December, 1922. 

Before the Osages surrendered the last of their land in 
Oklahoma, the United Foreign Missionary Society, of New 
York City, planned in 1819, to set up a mission among them. 
It was called Union Mission and was the first mission in 
Oklahoma. The Osages still kept their ancient customs. Al- 
though they were acquainted with the French and United 
States citizens of the frontier, there had never been any 
missionary work among them. 

The Union Mission family, meaning the missionaries, 
their wives, children, and assistants, numbering twenty-one 
persons in all, started from New York City, April 20, 1820, 
to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. From that place the journey 
was continued all the rest of the way to the Osage country 
by boat, down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and up the 
Arkansas, the highways of travel from the East until the 
coming of the railroad. 

At Arkansas Post, the Mission Family procured two flat 
boats and hired men to take them and their belongings up 
the Arkansas to their destination. It must be remembered 
that this was a wild country at that time. Then began the 
hardest and most wearisome part of the trip. Nearly every 
one of the party was taken sick with fever. “wo of the young 
lady teachers died and were buried on the banks of 
the river. Even the boatmen grew ill at a time when no 
others could be found. They proceeded up the Arkansas, 
sometimes at the rate of only a few yards in one day, and 
never better than fifteen miles at the most. With sandbars 
frequently delaying the journey, the boats were poled and 
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pulled through the water, in some places by the men holding 
to the bushes along the banks of the river. 

At last, after ten months of travel, the Mission Family 
arrived at the site selected on the Neosho River, Sunday, 
February 18, 1821. Suitable trees had to be found and cut 
and dwellings built; the sod had to be broken and crops 
planted, so as to have food for the next winter. In the 
meantime, school and church work was begun among the 
Osages. By fall the little mission school house of logs was 
completed. The first children to enter were four small 
French-Osages. 

The Union Mission was established in the country when 
the Osages were fighting the Cherokees, so the missionaries 
were privileged to see the Osage war parties. They thought 
they might have to flee for their lives at one time when 
the Cherokees gave warning that all white people had 
better leave the country, as they were getting ready to in- 
vade that section and would not know friends from enemies 
among the Osages. At this time Chief Clermont, who was 
‘‘sincerely attached to the Mission Family,” made his appear- 
ance with four hundred Osage warriors. He encouraged 
the missionaries, but told them to keep their horses and 
cattle in sight, for other Osages, over whom he had no 
control, might drive them away. This was not an easy 
matter, for the livestock wandered miles away from the 
Mission, causing the men much trouble in herding them 
together. 

In the midst of deprivation and hard work, sickness and 
death, the missionaries began their work in Oklahoma. To- 
day, all that remains at the site of the Union Mission are 
some ruined foundations and some graves near at hand. One 
is that of Reverend Epaphras Chapman, the first American 
missionary to the Osages, who came not for gold or trade 
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or land, yet was, in fact and in deed, one of the real pioneers 


of Oklahoma. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER VII 


1. The first land purchased by the United States Government from 
the native Indians of Oklahoma was secured by treaty from the 
Quapaws in 1818. 

2. Different members of the Chouteau family were influential in 
securing lands in Oklahoma, claimed by the native tribes, for 
the United States Government. 

3. Auguste P. Chouteau amassed a fortune in the fur trade of 
early Oklahoma; he exerted a great influence over Indian affairs, 
and was a prominent man in this section during his time. 

4. Samuel Morton Rutherford was an early American trader in 
Oklahoma; his descendants have been connected with the history 
of the state for over one hundred years. 

5. The Union Mission, established among the Osages on the Neosho 
River, in 1820, was the first mission in Oklahoma. 


GEAP Ti RAV UT 


The Osage-Cherokee War and the Settlement 
of the Western Cherokees 


When the American citizens began to cross the Appalach- 
ian Highlands, about the time of the Revolution, and make 
scattered settlements from the mountains to the Mississippi 
River, they went into the hunting grounds of the Indians. 
The settlers at first depended upon the game as much as the 
Indians did. The wild animals fast disappeared, especially 
since the country seemed to attract more and more of the 
white people. Certain bands of the Indians east of the 
Mississippi did not want to give up their old customs nor be 
surrounded by the settlers. Therefore since the Indians had 
to go farther west to hunt large game which was their main 
food supply, some decided they liked the region west of the 
Mississippi and wanted to make their homes there. But they 
were looked upon as encroaching on the rights of the west- 
ern tribes who claimed the country west of the Mississippi 
as their hunting grounds. 

About 1800 or a short time after that date, some Choc- 
taws were on their return to their eastern homes from a 
hunt in Southern Oklahoma. A fierce fight took place with 
the Caddoes who lived in that region. The Caddo village 
was destroyed, and the Choctaws claimed to be the victors. 
Not so many years ago, the bones of those who fell during 
the battle could be found on the site of the battle ground, 
near the present town of Caddo, Oklahoma. 

Among the eastern Indians who settled in the West, there 
were certain bands of Cherokees. ‘The first treaty between 
the Cherokees and the United States, in 1785, called the 
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treaty of Hopewell, was not satisfactory to a part of the 
tribe. A band of them came west into Spanish territory on 
the St. Francis and White rivers, in what is now the State 
of Arkansas. Other bands went to President Jefferson and 
asked if they, too, could join their kinsmen in the West. He 
said he would do all he could to help them. By 1817, when 
the Cherokees made another treaty with the Government, 
there were nearly three thousand of them in the Arkansas 
River region. From that time they were called the Western 
Cherokees. 

The land sold to the Western Cherokees had been 
claimed as a hunting ground by the Osages, who were angry 
when they saw the newcomers. ‘They began to make raids 
upon the Western Cherokees, who retaliated. Thus war 
commenced between the two tribes, during which each side 
attacked the other’s villages, stole livestock, and bore away 
prisoners of war as captives. 

Many attempts were made to put an end to the trouble 
between the Osages and Cherokees. Major William L. 
Lovely, an ofhcer of the Revolutionary Army, was agent 
fom the Western Cherokees, of Arkansas. He per- 
suaded the Osage chiefs to meet him in July, 1816, at the 
mouth of the Verdigris in an attempt to bring about peace. 
It was agreed that the Osages should give up all their 
country east of the Verdigris and north of the Arkansas 
to the United States. The United States on its part should 
pay the Cherokees for the losses they had suffered at the 
hands of the Osages. The western portion of this Osage 
land was later organized by the State of Arkansas as 
Lovely County. In 1828, Congress moved the Arkansas 
boundary further east and Lovely County no longer existed. 

One of the hardest battles of the Osage-Cherokee war 
was fought in the “Strawberry Moon” (May and June) of 
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1818, at Claremore Mound, near Sageeyah, in Rogers 
County. This was the location of a village of Chief Clare- 
more, a famous leader of the Osages. When the Cherokees, 
led by Too-an-tuh or Spring Frog, made their appearance 
before the village, the Osages withdrew their people to 
Claremore Mound, and prepared to fight. The Cherokees 
were angry over some recent victories of the enemy, so they 
made the battle hot with the deadly aim of their rifles. They 
utterly defeated the Osages, who, though in a better position 
on the hill, had only bows and arrows and a few smoothbore 
muskets. 

The war continued for several years, both the Osages 
and the Cherokees proving their courage. In the meantime, 
Captain Nathaniel Pryor was among the Osages trying to 
persuade them to stop their fighting. Finally they followed 
his suggestion. Chief Claremore, or Clermont sent a mes- 
senger to Chief Webber of the Cherokees, asking for peace 
and saying he did not wish to injure the white people, as 
there were too many among them for the two nations to 
be at war. However, if the Cherokees saw fit to carry on 
the war, Chief Claremore said he did not beg for peace, but, 
on the other hand, he could immediately send fifteen hundred 
warriors into their country and continue to fight with vigor. 
With further counsel on the part of Major Bradford, of 
Fort Smith, and Governor Miller, of Arkansas, the Western 
Cherokees and Osages made peace in 1822. 

Among the captives taken in this war was a little four- 
year-old Osage girl, who was adopted by Blackcoat, a kind 
chief of the Cherokees. One day a white man, pretending 
friendship, asked Blackcoat for his little adopted daughter, 
saying he had no children of. his own and would give her 
many advantages. ‘The chief, thinking that the child would 
be well provided for, let the white man have her. As soon as 
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she was in his possession, he sold her for a large sum to a 
man who was on his way to Louisiana, where he could make 
some money by selling the child into slavery. This man 
placed her in a canoe and hastened down the Arkansas for 
his destination. While he was camping one night, some 
French boatmen discovered the little Indian girl. They 
hurried to Arkansas Post and told Governor Miller about 
the matter. Immediately a price was set for the recovery of 
the child and for the arrest of her captor. 

Armed with rifles and the Governor’s proclamation, the 
French boatmen made their pursuit in a light and swift 
canoe. hey learned from settlers along the Arkansas and 
Mississippi that the man they were seeking was ahead of 
them. ‘They made all possible speed and finally caught 
up with him near the Louisiana line. They captured the 
little girl, but the man made his escape into the tall cane- 
brakes along the river. The French boatmen took the child 
back to Governor Miller, who later put her in the hands of 
the missionaries at the Dwight Mission, among the Western 
Cherokees. 

The little girl was given the name of Maria James. 
When she was grown and had finished her schooling she be- 
came an assistant teacher at the Mission. Later she married 
a Cherokee by the name of William Pettit. Upon the death 
of her husband a few years later, she rented her farm and 
moved back to Dwight Mission where her children could 
have advantages of the school. It was not long before she 
herself became endeared to all for her kindness and good 
works. Years later she found some of her relatives in the 
Osage Nation and moved her family among them when her 
children were grown. There, her grandchildren and their 
children live today. The superintendent of the Dwight Indian 
Training School spoke just a few years ago about the good 
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works of Mrs. Pettit, saying, ‘““There is no question in my 
mind that, had no other work been done by this old school 
than the education of Maria James, it was well worth all it 
cost.” 

We have seen how bands from the Indian tribes east 
of the Mississippi came west to hunt and finally to make 
their homes. As the American settlements increased in the 
East, the people wanted possession of all the land belonging 
to the Indians. Some friends of the Indians thought it would 
be best to remove them from the evil influences found on the 
frontier. President Monroe, in 1824, asked Congress to 
set aside a country west of Missouri and Arkansas for the 
different tribes. President John Quincy Adams did the same. 
When Andrew Jackson became president, he signed a bill 
in May, 1830, carrying out this very plan. Several Indian 
tribes had traded their eastern lands for holdings in the 
country west of Missouri and Arkansas, between the Platte 
River on the north and the Red River on the south. This 
section, reaching as far west as supposed inhabitable coun- 
try, or about two hundred and fifty miles, from the time of 
President Jackson’s bill, became known as the “Indian. Ter- 
ritory.”’ 

In 1828, the Western Cherokees made a new treaty with 
the United States, trading their lands in Arkansas for a 
country in the Indian Territory, just north of the Arkansas 
and Canadian rivers, within the present State of Oklahoma. 

According to this treaty, the Cherokees not only owned 
the northeastern portion of Oklahoma, but also a hunting 
outlet to the Plains, consisting of 6,000,000 acres. ‘This 
region was known as the ‘Cherokee Outlet.” The treaty 
also provided that the rest of the Cherokees should be 
allowed to come to the new country. All the Western Chero- 
kees moved to the new home, except a band which had a 
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grant of land from the Mexican Government in Texas and 
of which we shall hear later. 

When they moved to the Indian Territory, the Western 
Cherokees had an organized government. ‘The capital of 
the nation was called Tahlonteeskee. It was near the mouth 
of the Illinois River. The capitol building itself, was a large 
two-story house, built of logs, with a hall running through 
the center, and a great stone chimney on each end. 

The chief of the nation, in 1829, was John Jolly, a full- 
blood Cherokee. He could not speak English, and always 
dressed in customary frontier hunting shirt of buckskin, leg- 
gins, moccasins, and cloth turban. Chief Jolly, like so many 
of his people, was a slave owner, having bought the negroes 
from his neighbors in the South. As elsewhere throughout 
the country, the slaves were merely servants, who cared for 
the chief’s farms and big herd of cattle. 

One of Chief Jolly’s guests for several months in 1829, 
was the well known Sam Houston, a former governor of 
Tennessee and afterward famous in the history of Texas. 
Sam Houston lived among the Cherokees for two years. He 
liked to wear a buckskin costume embroidered with beads. 
He had many friends among the Cherokees and became 
an adopted citizen of their nation. During this time he 
married Tiana Rogers, of Cherokee descent, and went into 
the trading business near Fort Gibson. Houston was a 
staunch friend of his adopted nation, and later remained a 
defender of their rights when he was sent to the United 
Dea teseoena tc Tomek exas. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER: VIII 


1. When the eastern Indians came west of the Mississippi River 
to hunt, they encroached upon the hunting grounds of the tribes 
who claimed this region. 
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When the Western Cherokees settled along the St. Francis and 
White rivers in Arkansas, they were looked upon as intruders 
by the Osages who began a war against them. 

The Osage-Cherokee war continued until 1822 when peace was 
declared through the suggestion and influence of Nathaniel 
Pryor, Major Bradford, and Governor Miller of Arkansas. 
Sam Houston, famous in the history of Texas, was a great 
friend of Chief Jolly of the Western Cherokees, and was adopted 
as a citizen of that nation. His wife was Tiana Rogers, who was 
of Cherokee descent. : 

In 1830, President Jackson approved an act of Congress setting 
aside an “Indian ‘Territory’ west of the Milississippi River, 
lying between the Platte River of the North and the Red River 
of the South, and extending as far west as supposed inhabitable 
country. 

In 1828, the Western Cherokees secured the country north of 
the Arkansas and Canadian rivers in Oklahoma. ‘The treaty 
also provided for a hunting outlet to the plains, later known as 


the “Cherokee Outlet.” 


CHAPTER IX 


The First American Trader Among the 
Comanches 


West of the Osages lived the Comanches, in those days 
sometimes miscalled Pawnees, before it was learned they 
were of a different tribe. The first American trading expe- 
dition to meet the Comanches on the 
western prairies of Oklahoma was that 
of Thomas James, who, in 1821, was 
bound for Santa Fe, New Mexico. James’ 
close friend, John McKnight, was one of 
the eleven members who accompanied the 
expedition. They traveled by water via 
Arkansas Post to Little Rock, where a 
license was procured from officials of @ 
Arkansas Territory, for trading along the 
Arkansas River and its branches. 

The expedition rested at Fort Smith, 
James and McKnight visiting with Major William Bradford 
and his wife, both of whom were friendly and hospitable. 
The two men were treated with great kindness. When 
they left, they were given a large supply of vegetables and 
a barrel of onions by the Major. ‘The onions were to be 
kept until the first buffalo was killed, when they were told 
to make “a general feast in honor of old Billy Bradford.” 

At the time that James made his expeditions into what 
is now Oklahoma, many people thought the Canadian, the 
North Canadian, and the Cimarron were navigable streams. 
Hence, James ascended the Arkansas with hopes of contin- 
uing up its tributary, the Cimarron, with his goods loaded 
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in a keel-boat, thinking that he could thus travel to the vicin- 
ity of Taos, New Mexico. However, the sandbars, the 
brushy banks, and the low waters of the streams, as he trav- 
eled farther west, gave him a different idea. 

Continuing up the Arkansas, James and his party ar- 
rived among the Osages, near the mouth of the Cimarron. 
There they met Captain Nathaniel Pryor on his way west 
with the Osages, on their autumn hunt for buffalo. The 
river was now too shallow for the boat, so the heaviest goods, 
such as flour, whiskey, lead, and hardware, were buried in 
the ground. James thought no one else knew where he had 
the cargo, but the following spring these goods were taken 
away and carried to New Orleans by another trader. How- 
ever James never received the money for them. 

Horses were purchased from the Osages and were loaded 
with the lighter goods. James and his companions pro- 
ceeded due west to the “Shining Mountains,” a low range 
of gypsum hills, now called the ‘‘Glass Mountains,” located 
in Major County. These hills, with their tops and sides 
strewn with gypsum rock glittering in the sunshine, were a 
great curiosity to the expedition. In that region the men 
broke off large pieces of salt with their tomahawks from the 
banks of the river, and could scoop up bushels of it from 
the bottoms of the pools near the stream. When speaking 
of the vast quantity of salt, James said, ‘Here, and in the 
Salt River (Cimarron), was enough of this valuable mineral 
to supply the world for an indefinite period.” This is true, 
for even today the Federal Government has several large 
saline reservations in Western Oklahoma. 

Within a few days, James met some warlike Comanches 
to whom he was forced to give several thousands of dollars 
in goods as presents, that he might gain their good-will. 
Among the Indians was a chief called the One Eyed, who 
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especially hated and feared the Osages for having recently 
killed his brother in a battle. He was hostile to James be- 
cause he thought his men were spies of the enemy, from the 
fact that their horses were carrying Osage saddles and ropes. 
Another Comanche chief, being presented with some gifts, 
proved friendly, and directed the expedition in the route to 
follow toward Santa Fe. 

The party continued west, but before reaching the North 
Fork of the Canadian, the men were starving for water. 
Upon killing a buffalo, James said, “We drank large 
draughts of the blood of this animal, which I recollect tasted 
like milk.” Many of the men sickened from drinking the 
green, slimy water of the buffalo wallows. ‘The expedition 
later reached Santa Fe. James was the first American to 
escape imprisonment there. Over a year afterward, he re- 
turned to his home in Illinois, deeply in debt for the goods 
he had lost in his first trading venture in the Southwest. 

In the fall of 1822, Thomas James set out upon a sec- 
ond expedition to trade with the Comanches. John Mc- 
Knight and his brother, Robert McKnight, and twenty other 
men accompanied him. He had promised the Comanches 
that he would return to trade with them and, also, hoped to 
receive payment for the losses he had suffered on his first 
expedition, at the hands of the warlike party of Indians. 

The second expedition ascended the Canadian River 
early in the spring of 1823. Elk, buffalo, deer, wild turkey, 
and black bears were plentiful, the party living on the fat 
of the land. Twenty black bears were killed within a few 
days, all having been found in hollow trees where they had 
slept through the winter. At the mouth of the North 
Canadian the expedition turned into the channel of that 
stream. he men had great difficulty in transporting their 
goods in a keel-boat, until they reached a rapid, or water fall, 
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over which the keel-boat could not be navigated. This is 
believed to have been the rapid at Dog Ford, near old Ar- 
beka town, in the southern part of the present Okfuskee 
County. Since they could proceed no farther, the heaviest 
hardware was buried in the ground, ‘“‘where it remains prob- 
ably to this day.” Three dugout canoes, or pirogues, were 
made by hollowing out trunks of large trees cut down near 
at hand. ‘The rest of the goods was then placed in the 
canoes and packed on the horses which traveled along the 
bank. | 

The party then resumed the ascent of the North Cana- 
dian. James was greatly impressed with the beauty of the 
country and its evident fertility. He wrote: “We had 
hitherto traveled through a very fertile and beautiful coun- 
try, which will in a few years teem with a dense population. 
The prairies are interspersed with valuable woodlands and 
will make as fine a farming country as any in the Union.” 
Over a century has passed since James and his men navigated 
the North Canadian. If he could return now, he would 
find that his prophesy has been fulfilled. 

Somewhere on the course of the river, between the sites 
of the present cities of El Reno and Oklahoma City, James 
and his men landed the cargoes of the pirogues and built a 
stockade trading post of logs. Meanwhile, he sent John 
McKnight out to find the Comanches and induce them to 
come in to trade. McKnight did not return. Later, James 
learned that his faithful friend had been waylaid and killed 
by the Indians so he was deeply grieved. 

The Comanches sent word to James that his trading 
post was too close to the Osages for them to venture to its 
vicinity for trade. About that time the river began to rise, 
so the pirogues were reloaded and the upstream journey 
was resumed, for, as the trader said, he “wished to get into 
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the heart of the Comanche country.” Another stockade 
trading post was built in Blaine or Dewey counties. But 
the Comanches, more friendly than before, invited James to 
take his goods to their village for trade, which he did. 

A profitable trade soon followed. First the Indians 
sold their horses to James, who wrote: “‘They claimed twelve 
articles for a horse. I made four yards of British strouding 
(wool cloth) at $5.50 per yard and two yards of calico at 
62% cents count three, and a knife, flint, tobacco, looking- 
glass, and other small articles made up the complement. 
They brought me some horses for which I refused the stip- 
ulated price. Then they produced others, which were really 
fine animals, worth at least $100 each in St. Louis. I bought 
seventeen of these, but would not take any more at the same 
price, the rest being inferior.” The women brought in buf- 
falo and beaver skins which James purchased. 

It was soon learned that the One Eyed was in the camp, 
much to James’ distress. However, the One Eyed became 
a true friend and adopted him as a brother. He accom- 
panied James back to the fort, where he stayed much of the 
time, and “‘assisted by his advice and: influence over the In- 
dians.”’ ‘They continued to trade horses and buffalo robes 
for goods at the fort. James again wrote: “One plug of 
tobacco, a knife and a few strings of beads, in all worth 
little more than a dime, bought one of these valuable skins 
or robes, worth at least five dollars in any of the States.” 
This may seem an unfair trade, but it must be remembered 
that the Indians thus procured what was very valuable to 
them, and the trader had to risk even his life to secure trade 
with the Indians in those early days. 

It was not long before the Comanches heard of the ap- 
proach of the Osages. They now began to move their vil- 
lage, and prepared to defend themselves. As they left they 
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expressed the wish to trade with the Americans, for they 
did not like the Spaniards. They complained that the Osages 
bought ammunition and guns from the Americans, but that 
they did not have this chance. They thought this unfair, 
because they had to protect themselves against their enemies 
who were better armed. ‘They wanted to go to Washington 
to visit the President, but were afraid to pass through the 
country of their enemies, the Osages, Cherokees, and Choc- 
taws. The Comanches said, ‘‘But tell our Great Father when 
you go back to your village, that we want him to stop these 
nations from stealing our horses and killing our people, as 
they have been doing for many years. Tell him to protect 
us and send his people out to trade with us. We will not hurt 
his people, but will defend them when they come among us. 
We will be brothers to the Americans.”’ Not until twelve 
years later did the United States Government have an op- 
portunity to meet the friendly Comanches in their homes on 
the Plains. 

James at last said farewell to his Indian friends. The 
One Eyed threw his arms around James’ neck, weeping and 
calling him “brother.” Another chief, the last to leave, 
presented the trader with a beautiful, swift black horse, say- 
ing, ‘‘Here is my war horse, Checoba. I give him to you; 
no horse among the Comanches will catch him. He will 
carry you away from every enemy and out of danger.” 

James now loaded up his skins and furs in pirogues and 
began his return down the North Canadian. His three hun- 
dred and twenty-three horses and mules were driven over- 
land to meet the pirogues at the mouth of the river. Mis- 
fortune followed. The greater part of the horses were lost 
either in stampedes or from the bites of the myriads of horse 
flles or from disease. Even Checoba’s great speed was for- 
ever ruined from the bite of a rattlesnake. At the mouth 
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of the Illinois River, James left his goods and the remainder 
of his horses except five, with a trader. He was too anxious 
to return home, so never saw his goods again and lost all. 
Years later Thomas James had paid all his debts made 
by the heavy losses in his two journeys to the Plains. As an 
old man, he still loved to tell about his expeditions to the 
Southwest and his experiences among his Indian friends. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
GHAPTERIIX 


1. In early days, the Cimarron, the Canadian, and the North 
Canadian were thought to be navigable, and, therefore, possible 
as highways through this part of the West to New Mexico. 

2. Thomas James, a trader from Illinois, and a party of com- 
panions made an expedition up the Arkansas River through 
Oklahoma, in 1821, bound for New Mexico. 

3. James and his friends were impressed with the salt plains along 
the Cimarron River. 

4. In 1822, James made a second expedition into Oklahoma for 
trading with the Comanches who became his friends. 

5. At this time, a stockade post was established on the North 
Canadian, probably in the northwestern part of Blaine County or 
the northern part of Dewey County. 

6. These expeditions were important because James made the first 
step in establishing relations between the Americans and the 
Comanches who, over a half century later, were the last of the 
Plains tribes to yield to the United States Government. 


CHAPTER X 


Removal of the Five Civilized Tribes to the 
Indian Territory 


Since 1830, when the Congress of the United States 
passed a bill providing that the Indians could have a region 
of the country in the West to which they might move, 
the Indian Territory has given three states to the Union— 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. Upon the organization 
of Kansas and Nebraska, all the country within the present 
state of Oklahoma, except the Panhandle, was still known 
as the Indian Territory, and was the final home of many 
Indian tribes. This was the real Indian Territory that be- 
came Oklahoma. 

The history of the real Indian Territory is largely con- 
nected with the history of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Chero- 
kees, Creeks, and Seminoles, known as the ‘Five Civilized 
Tribes.” Up to 1830, these five large tribes lived east of 
the Mississippi River, in the southern part of the United 
States, from times that are undated in their ancient tribal 
legends. Their friendship had been sought by England, 
France, and Spain to help win the battles waged when the 
great European nations were fighting one another for posses- 
sion of America. These Indians, already advanced in their 
habits and customs when Columbus came to the new world, 
had thus become acquainted with the ways of the Europeans 
in the early history of our country. Because of their ad- 
vancement, the term, Five Civilized Tribes, was first applied 
to them by the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Though other tribes of Indians were civilized and advanced 
in their customs, the above name, even to this day, applies 
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to the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoles. | 

By 1830, the Five Civilized Tribes had improved their 
governments by passing laws for the protection and growth 
of their nations. It is to be noted that these Indians early 
deplored the introduction of liquor among them, the Choc- 
taws, especially, requesting in 1801 that whisky intended as 
a present to them by the United States Government might 
not be given out “before, during, or after the conference’’ 
being held at that time. They realized the evil effects of 
liquor and passed laws prohibiting its sale among them. 
Other measures were adopted to protect their people against 
the bad influence of certain individuals who were leading the 
mass of the Indians away from right living. ‘The three 
tribes of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Cherokees also had 
laws forbidding intermarriage with the negroes. Many 
Scotch and English people had come to live and marry among 
each of the five tribes. Some of these Indians were educated 
men. They had comfortable homes, good farms, and stock. 

As new southern states were organized and admitted 
into the Union, these five Indian tribes, each with its own 
government, did not come under state laws. ‘The Indians 
of these tribes did not pay taxes and they were not citizens of 
the State. Although they owned a large part of the land, 
the Indians were not protected by the State laws. As the 
white settlers wanted this good land for themselves, the 
United States Government advised the Indians to move to 
the West, where they could have their own country and tribal 
governments in peace. 

The first of these five Indian tribes to rade a part of 
their land for holdings in the Indian Territory were the 
Choctaws, who lived in the central and southern portions of 


Mississippi and Alabama. In the fall of 1820, General 
7 : 
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Andrew Jackson and General Thomas Hinds proceeded to 
Doak’s Stand on the Natchez Trace, the famous pioneer 
road in Mississippi, where they met the Choctaw chiefs and 
warriors in council, When the hour of the meeting had 
arrived, General Jackson, dressed in the uniform of his high 
position in the United States Army, made a speech to the 
Choctaws, saying he wished to trade a vast and rich domain 
in the Indian Territory for a “slip of land” of the Choctaw 
country in Mississippi. The reply to Jackson’s speech was 
given by Pushmataha, an honored chief of the Choctaws, 
one of the shrewdest of all famous Indians, and a leader in 
the history of his time. 

Pushmataha was a great hunter and warrior and won 
his position as chief of his people through his own record. 
He likewise was held in high regard by the Americans. 
He had led a force of five hundred war- 
riors, who fought with the Americans, 
in the War of 1812, and was with Gen- 
eral Jackson in the campaign of Pensa- 
cola, Florida. In the American war 
with the Creeks and Seminoles, he again 
fought under the United States flag and 
won for himself the title of ‘Indian 
General.’ He had hunted and fought 
throughout the West, so he knew well 
the country that was being offered to 
the Choctaws for a large tract of their 
best land in Mississippi. Therefore, he corrected General 
Jackson is some of his statements about the region offered in 
the Indian Territory, and carefully made it secure for his 
people. Thus the Choctaws obtained their claim to all of © 
Southern Oklahoma, a region lying between the Canadian 
and Red rivers and extending from the Arkansas boundary 
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to the western boundary of the present state. Pushmataha 
died in Washington, D. C., in 1824, and was buried in the 
Congressional Cemetery with high military honors. A county 
in the eastern part of Oklahoma is called Pushmataha in 
- honor of this famous Choctaw chief. 

The Choctaw Treaty of Doak’s Stand, in 1820, made 
provision for the education of the Choctaw children, and 
also stipulated that any member of the tribe moving west 
would be furnished by the United States, ‘‘a blanket, kettle, 
rifle gun, bullet mould and nippers,” along with corn and 
ammunition for a year. The Choctaws did not want to 
leave their old homes, so very few of them came to this 
country to live at that time. During the next ten years, 
other treaties were made with them, but not until September 
27, 1830, by the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was the 
tribe compelled to give up all its lands in Mississippi. At that 
time it was granted a title for the new country in the Indian 
Territory. 

The Chickasaws, cousin tribe to the Choctaws, claimed 
their original home in Kentucky, Western Tennessee, and 
Northern Mississippi. All claims to their lands in Kentucky 
and [Tennessee were surrendered in a treaty with the United 
States in 1818. ‘The fourth signer of this treaty was the well- 
known warrior, Tishomingo, ‘a noble-spirited chief, dis- 
tinguished for his high sense of honor and virtue.” Again in 
1832, Tishomingo signed the Treaty of Pontotoc, when the 
Chickasaws finding ‘‘themselves oppressed” sold all their 
lands east of the Mississippi. In this treaty the tribe granted 
a yearly sum of money to “their old and beloved Tishomingo, 
as a token of their kind feelings for him on account of his 
long and valuable services.’’ The Chickasaws had not traded 
with the Government for a home in the West as the rest of 
the five tribes, so being without a country they secured a 
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home among the Choctaws in 1837. Abiding by the Treaty 
of Pontotoc, the aged Tishomingo soon afterward began his 
journey to the West, but he did not reach the new country, 
for he died upon the way to the West. ‘Today, the town of 
Tishomingo, county seat of Johnston County, perpetuates the 
name of this honored chief of the Chickasaws. 

In the southern portions of Georgia and Alabama, lived 
the Creeks. Georgia had given up her colonial claims in 
the western lands to the United States, provided that the 
Government would secure for her all Indian lands lying with- 
in the borders of the state. She insisted that the bargain 
should be carried out, but the Creeks did not want to give up 
their lands. ‘Chey passed laws in their tribal council, making 
it a penalty of death for a Creek to sell any tribal land. In 
spite of this, the United States did make agreements, where- 
by a part of the Creek lands were purchased. 

In early days the Creeks were divided into two divisions, 
the Upper Creeks and the Lower Creeks. A noted leader 
of the Upper Creeks was Opothleyahola. He was loyal to 
the wishes of the majority of his people. The Lower Creeks, 
under the leadership of their chief, William McIntosh, made 
a treaty at Indian Springs, Georgia, in 1825, giving up their 
lands in that state for a country in the Indian Territory. 
Their new country lay between the Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers. Opothleyahola and the Upper Creeks would not 
recognize this treaty. Accordingly William McIntosh, its 
chief signer, suffered the death penalty under the tribal law, 
his house being surrounded and burned and he himself shot 
upon trying to escape. Another treaty was made with the 
Creeks, according to which most of the followers of William 
McIntosh moved to the Indian Territory by 1829. The 
majority of the tribe remained in Alabama for nearly ten 
years. 
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Even when the authorities of the Creek Nation made 
their final treaty in 1832 to move to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, Opothleyahola held against it. 
He tried to buy land in Texas from 
Mexico. 

Finding that he could not carry out 
his plan he finally came to the Indian 
Territory, where he was still a leader 
among his people. Though Opothle- 
yahola took a decided stand against 
leaving the Creek country in Ala- 
bama, he remained always a true 
friend to the United States in the wars 
of his time. 

The Seminoles, of Florida, were related to the Creek 
Indians, though long separated from them. In a treaty signed 
at Payne’s Landing, in 1832, it was agreed that they 
should move west. Most of the Seminoles did not like this 
treaty. Under the leadership of their noted chief, Osceola, 
they hid the women, children, and old men in the swamps of 
Florida and carried on a war against the United States. 
Being unable to put a stop to the conflict, the Government 
authorities, under a flag of truce, seized the proud Seminole 
leader. 

Osceola’s spirit was broken by the way he had been 
betrayed. His “pleasing countenance” saddened, his tall, 
slender figure drooped, when he was taken a prisoner to 
Fort Moultrie, where he died. The Seminoles were later 
overcome and, in 1842, were moved to the Indian Terri- 
tory, where they were settled among their kinsmen, the 
Creeks. 

If one were to take a map of the United States and begin 
to draw a circle in the northeast part of Alabama, so as to 
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take in a corner of that State, also, corners of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee, he would have the 
mountainous home of the Cherokees. This was a hardy race, 
a leader among the American Indians. A proof of the fact 
is that they had their own alphabet, used in printing their 
books and newspapers. The inventor of this alphabet was 
the noted Cherokee, Sequoyah. 

Sequoyah, whose English name was George Guess, was 
born about 1760. He grew up without any.schooling or 
without knowing the English 
language, though he was not a 
full-blood Cherokee, his father 
being a white man. In his early 
life he was a great hunter and 
trader in furs. One day he met 
with an accident that made him 
a cripple for the rest of his 
dys eet ematicn mbecame a 
skilled silversmith, and in spite 
of the smiles of his friends, 
turned his attention to invent- 
ing an alphabet with a letter 
for each sound used in the 
Cherokee language. In 1821, while he was living in a log 
cabin in Georgia, he showed his eighty-five letters to the 
chiefs of the nation. They were impressed with his alphabet 
and gave their approval of it. Not long afterward, many 
Cherokees, both old and young, were able to read and write 
their own language. 

~ Sequoyah came to live among the Western Cherokees, 
where he was recognized as a leader and was held in high 
esteem by his people. He died in 1844, while he was on 
a hunting expedition in Mexico. The Oklahoma State 
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Legislature in 1911 provided for the erection of a 
statue of Sequoyah in the Hall of Fame, in the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C. 

The treaty with the Western Cherokees, in 1828, when 
they moved from Arkansas, also provided that the Eastern 
Cherokees should come to the Indian Territory. A small 
part of the Eastern Cherokees were finally persuaded to sign 
a treaty with the United States at New Echota, Georgia, in 
1835, surrendering all their lands in the East. Chief John 
Ross, refusing to recognize the treaty, stood with a 
majority of the Eastern Cherokees against it. They still 
clung to their old homes, and were not even allowed 
to write letters to the Government about their position in 
the matter. During this time they suffered every indignity 
from the Georgia authorities. Finally, when they still 
longer delayed, the United States troops were sent into 
their midst and they were forced to leave at the point of 
the bayonet. 

By the time the Treaty of New Echota was completed, 
the removal of the eastern Indians to the Indian Terri- 
tory had been begun by the United States Government. 
After their leaders had made the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, the Choctaws were the first of the tribes to begin 
their journey to their last home in the Indian Territory. The 
story of this journey is not pleasant to read about and even 
today the Choctaws refer to the road over which their people 
traveled in 1831 to 1834, as the “Trail of Tears.’ This 
name can also be applied to the roads over which the Chero- 
kees and the Chickasaws traveled in their turn, for along 
these trails were strewn the graves of thousands of Indians © 
who died from exposure to either storms of winter or the 
fevered heat of summer or from homesickness and heart- 
break because of enforced exile. 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER X 


The history of the Indian Territory is largely connected with 
the history of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoles, known as the Five Civilized Tribes. 

These five large tribes lived east of the Mississippi in the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, until they gave up their land by treaty for 
new countries in what is now Oklahoma. 

The first of the removal treaties with the Indians was signed in 
1830 by the Choctaws; the last was signed in 1835 by the 
Cherokees. 

Pushmataha, Tishomingo, Opothleyahola, Osceola, and Sequoyah, 
each were great leaders of their respective nations. 

The people of each nation looked upon the removal west as an 
exile from their old homes; each had its ‘Trail of Tears,” as the 
Choctaws called the road over which they traveled. 


CHAP PE Rex 


With the Rangers in the West 


The possibility of going with the Osages upon one of 
their hunting trips for buffalo in the fall was a great attrac- 
tion in early days. It was with the hope of accompanying 
one of these hunting expeditions that Washington Irving, the 
famous American author, came to Oklahoma, in 1832. Along 
with him, as a friend and fellow traveler, was Charles La- 
trobe, an Englishman. No person in Oklahoma should fail 
to read Irving’s “Tour of the Prairies” or Latrobe $51 he 
Rambler in North America.” Each of these books gives us a 
picture of the country, within the state, as seen by those 
two writers, when the buffaloes and wild horses roamed the 
prairies. 

Irving’s party started from St. Louis, headed by the 
United States Indian Commissioner, Hon. Henry L. Ells- 
worth, on his way to Fort Gibson. At Independence, 
Missouri, they met Irving’s friend, Colonel Auguste P. 
Chouteau, who acted as leader of the party to the Osage 
country, three hundred miles to the southwest. Following a 
dim trail over the prairies, across creeks and through the 
bottoms, it was jovial Colonel Chouteau who gave Irving and 
Latrobe their first lesson in western camp life. 

They often stopped late in the day in a grove near water. 
Each man hobbled his horse to feed upon the wild pea vines, 
and helped to set up the tents. Then the active, little French- 
Creole cook, Tonish, would proceed to build a fire, and roast 
bits of venison, squirrel, or prairie chicken. As the aroma 
of boiling coffee and hot biscuit arose, announcing the eve- 
ning meal, Colonel Chouteau’s deep voice would call in hearty 
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welcome, “Sirs, supper is ready.”’ Next was a bed of bear 
skins and blankets, the visitors falling asleep amid the howl 
of wolves, the hooting of owls, and the barking of the 
Colonel’s lively company of dogs. 

At last the party reached Colonel Chouteau’s trading post 
on the Neosho, or Grand, River. Their arrival was a matter 
of interest to a crowd of gayly dressed Indians. Latrobe 
says that the welcome given by the 
Colonel’s negro slaves and ‘dogs, 
pigs, cats, turkeys, horses, ducks, all 
looking fat and happy, was an ex- 
tremely amusing sight.” 

Then the party proceeded by way 
of the Union Mission, to the Western 
Creek Agency, on the Verdigris. Com- 
missioner Ellsworth and Washington 
Irving hurried to Fort Gibson, but 
found the Osages had left for their 
hunting trip. However, an expedi- 
tion of rangers had set out to explore the country between 
the Arkansas and Red rivers in the West, which would in- 
clude the hunting grounds of the Pawnee Picts (Wichitas). 

By October Oth [832 aall@ars 
rangements were made. Soon they 
overtook the rangers. Commissioner 
Ellsworth, Irving, Latrobe, and party 
journeyed over what are now the 
Oklahoma counties of Wagoner, 
Tulsa, and Osage to the mouth of the 

- Cimarron. Finding the Arkansas 
CHARLES J. LATROBE swift and wide at that place, they 
crossed on rafts and by swimming the horses. Latrobe, in 
the meantime, thoroughly enjoyed seeing his friend ferried 
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across the river, for Irving was seated on the top of a pile of 
their own camp outfit, which had been tumbled into a canoe, 
hastily made from a buffalo skin. ‘This frail craft bobbed up 
and down in the swift current, steered by the Indian guide 
and the excitable little Tonish, both of whom swam along- 
side, whooping and yelling. 

Through heavy brush and tall grass, often following the 
trails of the wild animals and skirting deep’ravines, the party 
proceeded over what are now Pawnee, Payne, and Logan 
counties, where they killed elk and deer. At one time the 
horse bells were muffled, rifles made ready, and fires put out 
for fear of an attack of the Pawnees (Comanches). [hey 
struggled through the wearisome ‘‘Cross Timbers,” a narrow 
belt of gnarled oaks, black jacks, briers, thorny bushes, and 
coarse grass, that was said to border the prairies on the east 
for hundreds of miles. All the men were delighted to come 
at last to the edge of the Grandi Prairie meousprcsent 
Oklahoma and Cleveland counties. It was now the time 
of “Indian summer,” when the air was filled with smoky 
haze. 

On the “Grand Prairie” buffalo were found and exciting 
hunts took place. Irving was riding a powerful horse and 
carrying two “brass barreled pistols.’’ At one time with his 
horse at full speed, he easily overtook a large buffalo. 
Running up by the side of the huge beast to get good aim, 
his horse suddenly shied. Irving said: “It was no wonder. 
Of all animals, a buffalo, when close pressed by the hunter, 
has an aspect the most diabolical. His two short black horns 
curve out of a huge frontlet of shaggy hair; his eyes glow 
like coals; his mouth is open, his tongue parched and drawn 
up into a half crescent; his tail is erect, and tufted and whisk- 
ing about in the air; he is the perfect picture of mingled rage 
and terror.’’ That was Washington Irving’s first attempt at 
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buffalo hunting. Later he was more successful and brought 
down his game. 

Another exciting time experienced by the exploring party 
was “ringing the wild horse.”? One morning, after two hours’ 
ride through a region of hilly ridges and deep ditches, they 
came upon a little prairie where they could see a herd of 
wild horses, peacefully feeding. After the men talked the 
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ROUTE ‘TRAVERSED BY IRVING AND LATROBE, 1834 


matter over with those who were acquainted with catching 
wild horses, they decided to try “ringing”’ them. 

Twenty-five horsemen, at equal distances apart, rode 
around the herd, forming a big circle of two or three miles. 
This had to be done very carefully, as the wild horses were 
easily frightened. Then a few other men rode toward the 
herd, starting it off. As the horses ran up to the big circle of 
hunters, they were chased back. Round and round the wild 
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horses raced, trying to escape. Sometimes a good animal 
would break through the line and run madly away. At last 
when the wild horses were panting and giving out the hunters 
easily rode up and roped them. The scene of this incident 
was in the valley of the North Canadian, fifteen miles north- 
east of Oklahoma City. 

The last of October saw the rangers turning back toward 
Fort Gibson. The month’s expedition had been a hard one. 
Many of the men had lost their horses and were on foot. 
The animals that remained had nothing to eat, as the grass 
was dead. The men themselves were short of food. Near 
the Canadian the buffalo of the “Big Prairie’ had disap- 
peared. There were few turkeys and only an occasional deer. 
On the 10th of November the party reached the Creek 
Agency again. 

The aim of the expedition had been to find if the western 
country was suitable as a permanent home for bands of the 
eastern Indians. Commissioner Ellsworth reported to the 
Government that he would not advise settling them in the 
region over which he had journeyed. Within two days after 
the return, Washington Irving departed from Fort Gibson 
on a little steamboat for the East, but he later wrote the story 
of his adventure in the state. 

The year Washington Irving visited the Indian Terri- 
tory, the Indians east of the Mississippi were making their 
treaties and coming to this country. The United States agent 
of the Choctaws at this time was Major Francis Armstrong, 
of Tennessee. His agency was in the Choctaw country, about 
fifteen miles from Fort Smith, and was called “Skullyville,” 
meaning “money town,” in Choctaw, because the tribal pay- 
ments were sometimes made there. Major Armstrong was 
prominent in the affairs of the Indian Territory, for besides 
being Choctaw agent, he was made Superintendent of the 
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removal of the Indians from the East. His son, General 
Frank C. Armstrong, was born at Skullyville. In 1893, he 
was appointed on the Dawes Commission which helped to 
prepare Indian Territory for statehood. 

Major Armstrong was a friend of President Jackson, 
and used this influence to abandon Fort Smith, in 1834. The 
post was at that time moved up the river about fifteen miles 
away, and named Fort Coffee. It was situated on some level 
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land, one hundred feet above the river, upon a solid rock 
bluff, around which the Arkansas followed in a semicircle. 

When the fort was established, the underbrush was 
cleared, blue-grass planted, and the large trees were pruned, 
making a beautiful park that covered about ten acres. There 
the one-story, log buildings of the post were erected. These 
were described as having “‘porches front and rear, were cov- 
ered with shingles, floored with rough boards, had batten- 
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doors, and window-shutters, and rough stone chimneys built 
on the outside of the houses.’”’ Fort Coffee was only occupied 7 
by the United States troops for four years, when Fort Smith 
was again reoccupied. Later in history it became an interest- 
ing spot, the above description being given by Reverend 
Henry C. Benson, a teacher in the school at old Fort Coffee, 
in 1844, 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XI 


1. Washington Irving, the great American author, visited Okla- 
homa, in 1832. 

2. Irving and his friend, Charles Latrobe, accompanied a party of 

United States rangers from Fort Gibson over Northern and 

Central Oklahoma. 

A description of this expedition is given in “A ‘Tour of the 

Prairies,’ by Irving, and ‘“The Rambler in North America,” by 

Latrobe. 

4. The party had exciting experiences on the “Big Prairie” of 
present Oklahoma and Cleveland counties, when they hunted 
buffaloes and attempted “ringing the wild horse.” 

5. As a result of the expedition, Commissioner Ellsworth, who ac- 
companied the party, advised the Government against settling 
bands of eastern Indians in this region. 

6. Fort Coffee was established near Skullyville, Choctaw Nation, 
in 1834. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The First Dealings of the United States Govern- 
ment With the Plains Tribes of the Indian 


Territory 


The first expedition of the United States Government, 
sent out to meet the Comanches and other tribes of Western 
Indian Territory, was led by General Henry Leavenworth, 
in 1834. Trouble had occurred the year before between the 
Wichitas and the Osages, who had brought home two Wich- 
ita girls as captives. The United States Agent of the Chero- 
kees, Governor Montfort Stokes, was 
anxious that peace be established be- 
tween the tribes of the Plains and the 
Five Civilized Tribes. It has been said 
that Colonel Auguste P. Chouteau sug- 
gested that the trouble between the 
Osages and the Wichitas was an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Plains tribes. 
With that, General Leavenworth or- 
ganized his expedition for establishing 
peace and friendship, with the Wichitas, 
especially. It was also hoped that 
friendly relations might be established with other tribes of 
the Plains in the Indian Territory, including the Comanches, 
Kiowas, Apaches, and ‘Tonkawas. 

General Leavenworth started from Fort Gibson, taking 
with him soldiers from Fort Gibson, Fort Towson, and Fort 
Coffee. The expedition is notable in the history of the state, 
as a gathering of prominent men, among whom were General 
Leavenworth, Colonel Henry Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Stephen W. Kearney, all officers of the War of 1812; Gov- 
ernor Montfort Stokes, of North Carolina, who had fought 

‘in the American Revolution; Major 
Francis Armstrong, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs; Colonel Auguste P. 
Chouteau, the influential pioneer fur 
trader; George Catlin, the noted painter 
of Indian scenes; Captain Nathan 
Boone, son of the famous Daniel 
Boone; and Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, 
afterward president of the Confed- 
eracy. There were also delegations 
from the Osage, the Cherokee, and 
other Indian tribes. 

From Fort Gibson the expedition marched southwest to 
the mouth of the Washita River. Ahead of it, men with axes 
cleared a trail for the wagons, blazed the trees, and chose 
good fords across the creeks. ‘The first 
part of this trail was followed and 
known as the “Texas Road,” by emi- 
grants from Missouri to Texas in later 
years. The first railway in the Indian 
Territory, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, forty years afterward, surveyed 
its right-of-way near this part of the 
Texas Road. 

The expedition crossed the Washita 
River near its mouth. Shortly after 
crossing the Washita, a hospital camp 
was set up, many of the soldiers being ill, General Leaven- 
worth among them. Under the command of Colonel Henry 
Dodge, the remainder of the force then marched to the north- 
eastern part of Comanche County and from thence to the big 
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village of the Wichita Indians, on the North Fork of Red 
River, in the western part of Kiowa County, where several 
tribes of the surrounding region were met and visited. The 
two Indian girls, who had been carried away in captivity by 
the Osages, and who were taken back by the expedition, were 
restored to their families and friends. The Indians were 
greatly impressed. 

Many interesting pictures of western scenes were painted 
by George Catlin on the Leavenworth expedition. He 
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COMANCHES MEETING THE DRAGOONS 
(From Painting by Catlin, 1834) 


also wrote a description of the scene where the dragoons 
(mounted soldiers) first met the Comanches on the Plains. 
A war-party of these Indians on horseback was located one 
day, two or three miles away across the rolling prairie. The 
Indians were wary of the strangers at first. Finally one of 
their number started in advance of the war-party, carrying a 
piece of white buftalo skin on the point of a long lance, in 
reply to the white flag of the dragoons. Catlin wrote, “He 
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rode a fine and spirited wild horse, which was as white as the 
drifted snow, with an exuberant mane, and its long and bushy 
tail sweeping the ground.” ‘The dragoons watched the 
thrilling sight of the approaching Comanche, “reining and 
spurring his maddened horse, and gradually approaching us 
by tacking to the right and the left, like a vessel beating 
against the wind. He at length came prancing and leaping 
along till he met the flag of the regiment, when he leaned 
his spear for a moment against it, looking the bearer full in 
the face, when he wheeled his horse, and dashed up to 
Colonel Dodge, with his extended hand, which was instantly 
grasped and shaken.” Seeing this, the rest of the Comanches 
galloped up and surrounded the dragoons “like a cloud.” 
There then followed a general hand shaking on all sides. In 
this manner the United States dragoons first met the Coman- 
ches in Oklahoma. 

As a result of the Leavenworth expedition, it was possi- 
ble to hold the first peace councils with the Plains Indians. 
In 1835, the Comanches and Wichitas signed their first peace 
treaty with the United States. This treaty was also signed 
by delegations of Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Osages, 
Senecas, and Quapaws, and was far-reaching in keeping down 
trouble between the Plains tribes and the Indians of the east- 
ern part of the Territory. The peace council itself was held 
at Camp Holmes, which was located near the mouth of Little 
River in present Hughes County. On some old maps Camp 
Holmes was called Fort Edwards. 

Two years later, Major P. L. Chouteau held a council 
with the Plains tribes at Camp Mason, which was located 
on the Canadian River, south of the site of Noble, in Cleve- 
land County. Afterward, the Kiowas, Katakas (Plains 
Apaches), Tawakaros (Tawakony) were induced to send 
delegations to Fort Gibson, where a peace treaty was signed 
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in behalf of these tribes. Colonel August P. Chouteau signed 
this treaty as one of the United States Commissioners—the 
last Indian treaty to bear his name. 

Another important result of the Leavenworth expedition 
was the beginning of trade with the Plains tribes. Since those 
Indians did not like to travel through the timber country to 
trade, Colonel Chouteau set up a trading post on Chou- 
teau Creek, near Camp Mason, in 1837. During the same 
year, he also had a temporary trading camp on Cache 
Creek, near the site of Fort Sill. Colonel Chouteau died 
at his home on the Grand River, in December, 1838, and 
was buried with full military honors, in the cemetery at 
Fort Gibson. 

Colonel Chouteau’s trading post on Chouteau Creek, in 
Cleveland County, was a well built establishment. Although 
it was abandoned after his death by the Chouteau interests, 
it was reoccupied for trading purposes, some years later, by 
Jesse Chisholm, who was of Scotch and Cherokee descent. 

Jesse Chisholm was well known 
throughout the country as a trader 
and interpreter, for it is said he knew 
fourteen Indian languages. His quiet, 
kindly disposition and absolute hon- 
esty gave him great influence with the 
Plains Indians. During his lifetime he 
ransomed nine captive children held 
by those Indians, most of whom were 
of Mexican birth, and brought them 
up in his own household. Though he 
had his headquarters at a permanent DSSS OLR 
trading post, he generally carried his goods in wagons, right 
out among the tribes of the Southwestern Plains. 

The frontier of the Indian Territory had then advanced 
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farther west. In 1842 Fort Washita was established on the 
Washita River in present Bryan County. Its buildings were 
constructed of stone, quarried near at hand. It remained 
an important fort of that section for many years. 

About the time of the establishment of Fort Washita, a 
trader, by the name of Abel Warren, set up a post on the 
Red River, in the southern part of present Jefferson County. 
This post was built on the order of a 
small fort, with a stockade and a tower 
from which the men might shoot in 
case they were attacked. The Dela- 
wares, Caddoes, Tonkawas, Wichitas, 
Kiowas, and Comanches traded there. 

At one time several hundred Co- 
manches made their appearance outside 
the post. he traders immediately 
brought their horses and cattle within 

(rkaty the stockade and fastened the gates. 

Bape eS While the Indians were setting up their 
lodges in their camp not far away, a great hubbub went on 
among them, the young men raced wildly about on their 
horses, the women shrieked at their work, and the children 
chattered at their play. Soon, loaded with bundles, the 
Indians came to trade. 

The trader was afraid that such a crowd of Indians 
might have other motives than that of buying goods. So after 
much discussion between the Indians and the interpreter, 
it was decided by both parties concerned that only a few 
Indians at a time might enter the post, leaving their knives 
and weapons outside the gate. The trader now presented the 
chief of the band a fine bridle and some tobacco as a token 
of his good-will. For the most part, the trading was done 
by making signs, a crossed finger meant fifty cents, one finger 
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meant one dollar, two fingers meant two dollars, and 
so on. 

The Indians brought their furs, dressed. buffalo and deer 
skins, dried buffalo tongues, beeswax, and Mexican silver dol- 
lars with which they purchased bright blankets, cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, calico, face paint, and wampum beads, all of which 
they valued in trade among themselves. They also bought 
hoop-iron for arrow and spear heads, and brass wire for 
wrapping the wrist, as a protection against the recoil of their 
bow-strings. They wanted guns, too, but the Government did 
not allow the sale of guns at that time to any of the Plains 
Indians. 

In a few days the Comanches decided to leave. Within 
an hour after they commenced to take down their lodges, the 
whole band was out of sight. It was learned that they had 
three white children among them, who had been captured in 
Texas. Afterward, Captain Nathan Boone with his com- 
pany of soldiers, rescued these children and returned them to 
their relatives. 

By the early ’forties, life was changing in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The Five Civilized Tribes had moved west and were 
establishing their governments. The Indians of the Plains 
were meeting the United States in peace councils and trade. 
Above all, the wild game was fast disappearing in the eastern 
part of the country. A writer of that time mentions seeing a 
small boat descending the Arkansas River in the Choctaw 
country, carrying “cow skin, deer skin, buffalo skin and 
tongue—a fair specimen of the export of the country.” He 
added, “The wild game had become scarce, it was mostly 
slaughtered or driven farther back upon the plains. Hunting 
parties would occasionally make a tour up the rivers and over 
the prairies in the direction of the Rocky Mountains to chase 
and slaughter the buffalo.” 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XII 


The first Government expedition to meet the Wichitas and 
Comanches of the Plains was led by General Henry Leaven- 
worth, in 1834, accompanied by several men prominent in the 
history of the United States at a later date. 

A portion of the trail made by this expedition from Fort Gib- 
son to the Washita River, later became well known as a part of 
the Texas Road, and was followed closely by the first railroad 
in Oklahoma many years afterward. | 

George Catlin, the noted artist, painted many interesting scenes 
of Indian life while he was with this expedition. 

General Leavenworth’s expedition resulted in beginning American 
trade and in holding peace councils with the Plains Indians. 
Under the auspices of the Government, the Comanches. and 
Kiowas signed their first peace treaty at Camp Holmes with the 
tribes of the eastern part of the Indian Territory, in 1835. 

Jesse Chisholm, a Cherokee trader, set up a trading post at 
Camp Holmes, or Fort Edwards, upon the death of Auguste P. 
Chouteau, in 1838, 

Fort Washita was established in 1842, on the Washita River in 
present Bryan County. 

Soon after the establishment of Fort Washita, Abel Warren set 
up a stockade trading post on Red River, in present Jefferson 
County. 


CHAPTER XIIT 


Settlement of the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
Indian ‘Territory 


When the Five Civilized Tribes left their old homes in 
the East, the Indian Territory was still an unsettled region. 
The United States had promised in the treaties to give pro- 
tection against any attack from the Plains tribés and, also, to 
see that white settlers should not remain in the country with- 
out the permission of the Indian people. Soldiers were kept 
stationed at Fort Gibson, Fort Smith, Fort Washita, and 
Fort Towson to carry out the promises of the Government. 

The United States encouraged the Five Civilized Tribes 
to settle in the eastern part of the Indian Territory, so that 
they could be mutually helpful to one another. There, too, 
was good land, good timber, and plenty of water. Upon their 
arrival most of these Indians received the benefit of the pro- 
visions, seed, and simple implements provided according to 
the treaties, but some of the people were thrown upon 
their own resources, under circumstances that were hard at 
best. 

Game was plentiful at first, but it became scarce in a short 
time near the settlements, making it impossible for the people 
to depend entirely upon the wild life for food. Added to the 
shortage of supplies, the longing for their old homes, and the 
hardships of the journey west, was the great epidemic of 
cholera, then raging in the United States. Many of the 
Indians died from the disease, and from malaria, prevalent in 
the frontier of this section. Thus, the situation, in which they 
found themselves, was far from being a happy or hopeful 
one. In the face of these conditions, the tribal governments 
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were reestablished and organized communities were set up. 

Up to 1855 there were three distinct countries within 
the present boundary of Oklahoma: the Cherokee Nation 
north of the Arkansas; the Creek Nation between the Arkan- 
sas and Canadian, with whom lived the Seminoles; and the 
Choctaw Nation between the Canadian and Red rivers, with 
whom lived the Chickasaws. These nations were not under 
the general laws of the United States, but each had its own 
laws, elected its own officers, and had its own courts of jus- 
tice. To carry out the treaty provisions with the tribes, the 
United States appointed a separate agent for each one, and 
also an ofhcer to supervise, who was called the Superintendent 
of the Southern Superintendency. He directed the Govern- 
ment’s business with all the tribes in the Indian Territory. 
The Cherokees and the Choctaws and Chickasaws had writ- 
ten constitutions, with legislative, executive and judicial 
departments. 

By 1833 eleven thousand Choctaws had arrived in the 
new country. While they lived in Mississippi they had 
adopted a constitutional form of government which was 
continued after their arrival in the West; since the head 
chiefs of the nation came with the first migration. ‘The 
first capitol of the Choctaw Nation in the Indian Territory 
was called Nunih Waya. It was located about two miles 
from the present town of Tushkahoma, in Pushmataha 
County. The last capitol was built in 1884, about one and 
a half miles from the site of Nunih Waya, and it was called 
Tushkahoma. } 

In 1837, the Chickasaws came to this country, and paid 
$530,000 to the Choctaws for the right to settle in their 
country and to have an equal voice in the tribal government. 
The Chickasaws continued to live in this way until 1855, 
when they complained they had almost no influence in tribal 
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affairs, because they were outnumbered by the Choctaws. 
They had assigned to them a district embracing the west- 
ern part of the Choctaw Nation to the 98th meridian, 
called from that time the Chickasaw Nation. Afterward, the 
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Chickasaws adopted a constitution, and set up their own gov- 
ernment. But any Choctaw or Chickasaw had the right to 
live in either country and be recognized as a citizen. 

When the Creeks began to move west in 1836, they 
found a portion of their people, who had come to the Indian 
Territory at the time when William McIntosh had made a 
treaty with the United States, for which he suffered the 
death penalty under the old tribal law. The leader of this 
western band, Roley McIntosh, looked with disfavor upon 
the newcomers, especially when he heard that Opothleyahola 
was coming with eight thousand more Creeks. Thus the divi- 
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sions between the Upper and Lower Creeks were distinctly 
drawn upon the removal of the tribe to the West. ‘The 
Creeks kept up their ancient tribal organization, made up of 
forty-seven little communities, each with its own local gov- 
ernment. Representatives of these communities acted to- 
gether in a National Council which met in later years at 
Okmulgee, where the whole nation entered into treaties with 
the United States and received their annuities, or money due 
from selling their eastern lands. 

The Creeks had given consent to let their kinsmen, the 
Seminoles, settle in the new country. The Seminoles under 
this plan felt discouraged. ‘The Creek laws aroused ill feel- 
ing between the two nations, so that, in 1856, the Seminoles 
were granted a country of their own in the southwestern part 
of the Creek Nation. 

Among the leaders who signed the Cherokee treaty of 
New Echota in 1835 were Major Ridge, John Ridge, Elias 
Boudinot, and Stand Watie, all full-blood Indians. Major 
Ridge and his followers were called the “Treaty Party,” 

peel. because they believed the Cherokee 
a> Nation should move to the Indian 
Territory. They were opposed by the 
chief of the nation, John Ross, and 
a majority of the Cherokees. How- 
ever, all these people were forced to 
abide by the treaty and move west to 
settle among the Western Cherokees. 

Bitter feeling between the two 
parties was continued when they ar- 
rived in their new home. ‘Trouble 
immediately arose as to which one of 
the factions should have the control in the new govern- 
ment. This enmity increased. As a result, on the morning 
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of June 22, 1839, Major Ridge, John Ridge, his son, and 
Elias Boudinot were all murdered. The blame of this out- 
rage fell upon the followers of Chief 
Ross, some of whom were charged with 
the killing. Trouble and bloodshed fol- 
lowed and the Cherokee Nation was the 
scene of strife for seven years. Finally, 
in 1846, representatives of the Western 
Cherokees, the Anti-[reaty Party and 
the Treaty Party, all met at Washington, 
D. C., and settled their differences be- 
fore the United States Government to 
whom they had appealed. Stand Watie, 
the leader of the’ Treaty Party, even 
shook hands with his old enemy, Chief Ross, saying that he 
did this for the sake of his people, the Cherokees. For many 
years, though the government went on in seeming peace, the 
mass of the people did not lay aside 
their enmity, but revenge rankled in the 
hearts of the members of the two 
opposing parties. 

It will be recalled that, at the time 
fhemVVestcmachcrokeess camicmtoatic 
Indian Territory in 1828, a band had 
migrated to Texas, where they joined 
some of their kinsmen who had ob- 
tained rights to their holdings long be- 

a fore any white settlements were made 

corey eet in that part of the country. When the 
white settlers of Texas fought the Mexican government for 
their independence, they wanted the friendship of the Chero- 
kees, their neighbors. The most prominent men of the coun- 
try signed a treaty guaranteeing the Cherokees their lands, 
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if they would remain neutral in the fight. But in a short 
while the Texans beat the Mexicans and then forgot their 
solemn promises to the Indians, when the citizens of Texas 
wanted the Cherokee lands. 

Wpont the pretext thata the 
Cherokees were going to join the 
Mexicans, the Texans visited these 
Indians with soldiers and demanded 
them to surrender their farms and 
homes. They promised to pay the 
Cherokees for their homes, but no 
mention was made of payment for 
their lands. Since they had so utterly 
disregarded their treaty, the Indians 
could put no confidence in further 
promises, and refused to consider the 
proposition. Thereupon they were ordered to surrender 
their guns to the Texas troops and leave the country. The 
Indians were surrounded by a superior force of soldiers and 
fired upon. Two hot fights took place. Finally the Cherokees 
began a retreat toward the Indian Territory, during which 
many of them were killed, including their chiefs. ‘Their fields 
of growing crops..were destroyed and their houses burned. 
The refugees fled to their people in the Cherokee Nation. | 
Thus it was that at last all the Cherokees were brought 
together in 1839, 

While they were still living in the East, the Cherokees 
had adopted a constitutional, form of government. Just after 
the murder of the Ridges, a convention met at Tahlequah 
and framed a new constitution, which was finally adopted in 
1840 by the whole nation regardless of parties. “Tahlequah 
was then thé capital of the Cherokees. John Ross remained 
the chief of the nation until his death, after the Civil War. 
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He was of mixed Cherokee and Scotch descent, and was the 
firm ruler of his people during a long period of troublous 
times. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XIII 


1. The United States Government encouraged the Five Civilized 
Tribes to settle in the eastern part of the Indian Territory, so 
that they could be mutually helpful to one another; there, too, 
were good land, good timber, and many streams. 

2. Upon their removal to the West, the eastern Indians longed for 
their old homes; they suffered from malaria, cholera, and many 
hardships found in the new country. 

3. United States troops were kept stationed at Fort Smith, Fort 
Gibson, Fort Washita, and Fort ‘Towson to give protection from 
attacks of the Plains tribes and to keep white settlers out of the 
country, as the Government had promised in the treaties. 

4. Up to 1855, there were three countries within the present boun- 
daries of Oklahoma: the Cherokee Nation, north of the Arkan- 
sas River; the Creek Nation, between the Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers; the Choctaw Nation, between the Canadian and Red 
rivers. 

5. From 1856, the Chickasaw Nation was located in the western 
part of the original Choctaw Nation; the Seminole Nation, in the 
southwestern part of the*Creek Nation. 

6. The Cherokees and the Choctaws and Chickasaws had consti- 
tutional forms of government, with legislative, executive and 
judicial departments. 

7. The Cherokee feud, begun at the signing of the Treaty of New 
Echota, Georgia, in 1835, caused trouble and ill-feeling among 
the people of the Cherokee Nation for many years after they 
came to the Indian Territory. 

8. The Cherokees who had settled in Texas were dispossessed of 
their homes and lands by the people of Texas; they were driven 
to the Indian Territory where they settled among their kinsmen 


in 1839, 


CHAPTER XIV 
Life Among the Five Civilized Tribes 


Upon their arrival in the western country, the Indians 
from east of the Mississippi River set to work to build up 
new homes. In most cases they could only clear and work 
small farms, often consisting of what we,would call a “patch” 
of ten acres or less. Soon these farms were increased in size 
and were enclosed according to law with a fence ten rails 
high or eight rails “staked and ridered.” 

When the main migration of the Eastern Cherokees to 
the West took place in 1838-39, the whole number of the 
Cherokees in the Indian Territory numbered about twenty- 
two thousand. At this time the Choctaws numbered nearly 
twelve thousand, the Chickasaws five thousand, and the 
Creeks, with whom were some Seminoles, upward of twenty- 
four thousand. 

The late thirties saw most.of the people of the five tribes 
prospering in their new country as agriculturalists. Many 
of them were able to fill contracts for supplying the United 
States Army and the migrating Indians with their surplus 
stock and corn. In 1839 the Creeks, alone, by early fall, 
had sold thousands of bushels of corn valued at $25,000 with 
a great quantity yet to be sold. Two years before this, the 
Choctaws, besides selling corn, sold six hundred bales of cot- 
ton, valued at $20,000, as there were many cotton farms 
and two cotton gins in their part of the country. These early 
cotton gins were run by horse power. Within a few years, 
there were many gins in the southern part of the Choctaw 
Nation. 

All the Indians manufactured salt, the Cherokees manu- 
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facturing as high as one hundred bushels a day at three large 
salt springs. The Cherokees also mined the lead deposits 
in the eastern part of their nation. Within the homes of 
the five tribes were spinning wheels and looms, on which the 
women spun and wove cotton and wool into cloth and 
blankets. Among these tribes one could see the common 
tools, such as hammers, saws, chisels, augers, axes, adzes, 
hoes, ploughs, wagons, and carts. In every community 
the smith shop was important for making these imple- 
ments. There were also grist and saw-mills run by water 
power. 

By 1856, the agricultural possibilties of the eastern part 
of the Indian Territory had been tested by the Indian people. 
They were raising abundant crops of corn, oats, and wheat, 
besides rye, peas, potatoes, and cotton. In spite of a severe 
drought in the year 1856, there were reported as much as 
four thousand bushels of wheat within four miles of Bloom- 
field, located in the southern part of the country. In another 
community, near at hand, there were one thousand bushels 
of wheat. Orchards of apple, peach, pear, and plum were 
frequently seen throughout the country. 

Agricultural societies were started in the country with the 
aim of teaching scientific agriculture. Reverend J. C. 
Robinson, Superintendent of the Chickasaw Manual Labor 
Academy in 1856, said: “We think it not enough, in order 
to make a boy a good farmer, merely to teach him to hoe 
corn, chop wood, and make fence; but to bring the subject 
before him, as requiring also the full exercise of an enlight- 
ened and cultivated mind as a noble, elevated calling—in 
short, to make our youth (or a portion of them) as far as 
in us lies, enlightened agriculturists.” 

As the land was held in common throughout each nation, 
the people depended for their wealth upon their cattle and 
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horses that fed upon the rich prairie grass in the summer or 
the canebrakes along the streams in the winter. Even the 
poorest citizen had his little stock of horses and cattle. 
Besides horses, cattle, and work oxen, the people had hogs, 
sheep, geese, turkeys, and chickens. 

The Five Civilized Tribes did not live in wigwams, but 
built their dwellings of logs, with a fireplace in one end of 
the building, just as the houses were built in frontier com- 
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munities of other parts of the United States. When these 
nations first came to the West, materials, such as nails and 
sawed lumber, were hard to procure. ‘Therefore, usually 
the hand-made clap boards for the roofs were fastened down 
with poles, laid lengthwise, and tied to the rafters. ‘The 
floor was of earth, the rough door was the only opening, and 
the chimney was built of stone or sticks daubed with mud. 
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Within a few years the houses began to be improved. Then 
two large rooms of hewed logs were connected by a hall 
between, and a long porch across the front. The roofs were 
nailed on and the floors were made of smooth lumber; some- 
times closely fitted hewed logs were used when they were 
called “‘puncheon floors.” Glass windows were also fre- 
quently seen. In the yards were the corn-cribs and a smoke- 
house, besides cabins for the negro slaves. 

However, the country could even boast of its more pre- 
tentious residences. Among these might be mentioned the 
beautiful home of Chief John Ross and the Murrell home in 
the Cherokee Nation, and the home of Captain Robert 
Jones in the Choctaw Nation, near the present town of 
Hugo, Oklahoma. Captain Jones’ home was called “Rose 
Hill,” because of the profusion of roses that bloomed around 
the place in the springtime; other beautiful flowers and rare 
plants also grew in the yard. A path of cedar trees led up 
to the large, white house built in southern style. It is said 
the columns of the front veranda with their carved iron bases 
were brought from France, as were the cut-glass panels which 
were set within the door frame of the front entrance, after 
the fashion of the times. From France and England came 
the interior furnishings of elegant silver, fine furniture, and 
heavy silk damask window curtains. Captain Jones was 
reputed to be the wealthiest Choctaw, having amassed what 
was then considered a great fortune, even in the United 
States. 

From 1834 the old laws of the Choctaws, who were the 
first of the eastern tribes to set up a peaceful government, 
may be taken as an example to show that the leaders of these 
Indians tried to make their communities progressive. After 
moving to the West, the laws of each of the nations were 
passed by their respective legislative bodies, called-in each 
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case “the Council.” Among the early Choctaw laws were 
those against the needless waste of timber. In 1838, a law 
was passed to’ prohibit the destruction of timber within a 
half mile of any salt works. In 1842 it was forbidden to 
cut down hickory or pecan trees in order to get the nuts. 
The question of good roads was considered at an early date, 
for in 1836 it was an offense to throw down trees or place 
any obstruction across the roads. In 1848, a law was passed 
by the Choctaw Council, requiring six days’ work upon the 
public roads in each year, saying, ‘“That each warrior shall 
be required to bring an ax or hoe to work on the road with.” 
This law was further strengthened in 1854. In the last 
named year, provisions were made for looking into the mat- 
ter of building railroads across the country. In 1859, a 
Choctaw citizen was granted the right to erect a telegraph 
line from Fort Smith to the boundary of Texas. Grants 
were also given to certain citizens to build toll bridges across 
some of the streams or to run ferry boats. 

The laws were carried out in the nation with a fair 
degree of promptness, by light-horsemen, who performed the 
duties of sheriffs. Punishments consisted of fines, whipping, 
and death. There were no jails in the country in the early 
days. When a person was accused in any way, it was a 
matter of honor for him to appear in court. It was well 
known among the Choctaws that “If a man were charged 
with crime and failed to come to court, he was stigmatized 
as a coward.” Among them, when a death sentence was 
pronounced the criminal was allowed to go free, for he 
would be certain to appear and bare his breast to the ball of 
the rifle at the appointed hour. 

Social organizations among the people of the Indian Ter- 
ritory were carried on under the work of the churches, prin- 
cipally of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Baptist 
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denominations. The Cherokee Bible Society, begun in 1841, 
flourished until the outbreak of the Civil War. During a 
period of twenty years its members purchased and distributed 
several thousands of bound volumes of the scriptures in the 
Cherokee language, which had been printed on the press at 
the Park Hill Mission. 

Negro slavery existed among all the Five Civilized 
Tribes. ‘The slaves were kept as servants. The Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws had the southerners’ viewpoint 
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in their treatment of the slaves, and had laws against con- 
sidering them as social equals. Negro slavery had been in- 
troduced among the people at an early day by white men 
who had settled and married among the Indians. The slaves 
were kindly treated and had a comfortable supply of food 
and clothes. 
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Trade in these nations was carried on at the tribal 
agencies or near steamboat landings. The most important 
trading places before the Civil War were Fort Gibson, 
Tahlequah, Webber's Falls, Creek Agency, Doaksville, 
Skullyville, Perryville, and Boggy Depot. At these places, 
trading houses were established with varied and often large 
stocks of goods. ‘Today, we would say they were “general 
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merchandise” stores. Many of these trading establishments 
were carried on by native merchants. 

- Fort Gibson was the leading center of the northern part 
of the country, the main steamboat landing for the Arkansas 
River in the Territory being located there. Fort Towson 
Landing was the landing for merchandise brought up the 
Red River. This was the early shipping point for cotton. 
Captain Robert Jones, who had four large plantations and 
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many slaves, even before the war, owned several steamboats 
which carried off his cotton crop of four hundred to five 
hundred bales, to the market at New Orleans every year. 

Boggy Depot, today in Atoka County, was the mart of 
trade for the West from 1849 until long after the Civil War. 
Through it passed many thousands of dollars in gold. 
Traders set up their establishments for the Chickasaws when 
they arrived in this country. Later the wild Indians from the 
Plains added a picturesque note when they came in to get 
supplies. 

There was a great variety in the way the Indians of the 
Five Civilized Tribes dressed. The more prosperous, both 
men and women, dressed according to the fashion of the east- 
ern United States. However, in many cases, even though 
their dresses were of silk, the women would not wear a hat 
or bonnet, choosing rather a parasol or beautiful shawl. 
Among the more primitive costumes were those of the man 
who wore the hunting shirt of the frontier, a handkerchief or 
small shawl wound around the head in the shape of a turban, 
a pair of moccasins, and, if not a pair of pants, long leggins 
of buckskin, fringed on the sides. In the winter a blanket 
was added for warmth. The women wore dark skirts of 
wool, bright colored cotton waists, bright shawls, and either 
moccasins or shoes. 

The Indians of all the nations enjoyed their sport of the 
ball game, said to be closely connected with their ancient re- 
ligion. All the young men of a certain locality would chal- 
lenge those of another, the number being generally around 
forty, though as high as a hundred played sometimes. Each 
player carried two ball sticks of hickory about three feet in 
length. These were looped at one end, forming a sort of 
cup at the end of the stick, laced at the back with buckskin 
thongs. The hard ball, made of squirrel skin with a lead or’ 
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stone center, was little larger than a golf ball. Goal posts 
were set up at either end of the field, which was about three 
hundred yards long. The object of the game was to strike 
the goal posts with the ball. 


CHOCTAW BALL GAME, BY CATLIN 


After great ceremony the conjuror who acted as umpire 
would toss the ball at the center of the field. With a wild 
whoop the naked players were off trying to catch the ball with 
their ball sticks; running, dodging, wrestling, and striking 
with the sticks—mere blood was no consideration. The men, 
women, and children for miles around were gathered and 
camped near at hand. As the game progressed the onlookers 
would bet excitedly, laying their most treasured belongings 
in a pile near a choice pony, and staking everything they 
owned on their chosen players. Even the women would 
join the gambling, often running upon the field itself, and 
beating the bare backs of their men with switches to urge 
them on. In later days, sometimes whiskey was brought to 
the game by peddlers, adding to the wildness of the excite- 
ment. Drunkenness and fighting on the part of the crowd 
brought the Indian ball games into disrepute, so that the 
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Indian government, in some cases, passed laws against them. 
A famous ball player among the Choctaws was Atoka. 


’ 


Because of his fame at ball he was named “‘Hetoka,’’ mean- 
ing ‘ball ground,” and pronounced similar to Atoka, the 
English spelling. Chief Atoka was a signer of the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek. Soon afterward he moved with his 
nation to the West. When the Choctaws organized their 
government in the Indian Territory and named the different 
counties of the Choctaw Nation, some one of the Council 
suggested naming Atoka’s locality after him. The old chief 
strongly protested and made a speech against the proposi- 
tion. In spite of his protests, a county was named after him. 
When the Constitutional Convention met to organize the 
State of Oklahoma, in 1906, the old Choctaw county of 
_ Atoka remained with the same name and almost the same 
boundary. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XIV 


1. Upon arriving in their new homes, the citizens of the Five 
Civilized Tribes opened up farms; within a few years, many 
of these were enlarged, and had to be fenced with well built rail 
fences according to the laws of each of the nations. 

2. The Indians’ wealth was chiefly in their live-stock that fed 
upon the open range. 

3, They sold many thousands of dollars worth of cattle and corn 
that they had raised to the army posts in the country. 

4. The raising of cotton, as an industry in Oklahoma, began in 
1837 when the Choctaws raised, ginned, and sold six hundred 
bales of cotton, valued at $20,000. 

5. Upon the farms of these Indians, could be seen all the common 
tools, wagons, and ploughs, besides frequently, gins run by 
horse power and grist and saw mills run by water power; in 
the homes were spinning wheels and looms. 

6. There was much interest shown in the agricultural societies of 
the Indian Territory, organized as early as the ’forties. 
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Most of the houses throughout the country were of logs, though 
there were also beautiful homes built in southern style, belong- 
ing to the more prosperous citizens. 

The laws of the Indian nations were made by their respective 
legislative bodies, called in each case the “Council.” 

There were no jails in early years, but it was a matter of honor 
for a criminal to appear for his trial and, if convicted, for his 
sentence of whipping or death. 

Negro slavery existed among all the Five Civilized Tribes. 
The principal trading places in the Indian Territory, before the 
Civil War, were Fort Gibson, Tahlequah, Creek Agency, Web- 
ber’s Falls, Doaksville, Skullyville, Perryville, and Boggy Depot. 
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Schools and Missions Among the Five Civilized 
Tribes 


The Five Civilized Tribes gave much attention to educa- 
tion. School age was generally from six to twenty years for 
both boys and girls. Years before the Civil War there were 
many regular neighborhood schools throughout the nations 
where reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, spelling, and 
English grammar were taught. There were also national 
academies that took the place of the present high schools. At 
the academies, in addition to the common school subjects, the 
advanced students studied natural philosophy, algebra, 
astronomy, history, Greek, and Latin. 

Another class of schools that did good work among the 
full-blood Indians of the nations were the “Saturday and 
Sabbath schools.’’ These were taught by native teachers, the 
pupils ranging from children to grown men and women. 
Here reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic were taught in 
the native languages. As a result, practically all the full- 
bloods could read the Bible, their tribal laws, religious litera- 
ture, and columns in the local newspapers, all of which were 
printed in the native languages. Above all, the mass of people 
learned to write letters in their own language, the Indians 
being noted for their beautiful, clear handwriting. The ‘‘Sat- 
urday and Sabbath schools”’ were closely associated with the 
work of the churches, but they also had the support of the 
tribal governments, besides individual contributions from the 
people themselves. 

Under the direction of the Cherokee government, a 
newspaper, known as the Cherokee Advocate, was printed 
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and published at Tahlequah. This was the first newspaper in 
Oklahoma. Its first number was printed September 26, 1844, 
with William P. Ross, a graduate of Princeton and a nephew 
of Chief Ross as editor, and James D. Wofford, as transla- 
tor. Its columns were devoted to government proceedings of 
the Cherokee Nation, its laws, news of the nation and other 
tribes in the Indian Territory, printed in both English and 
Cherokee. There were also editorials, news of the world in 
general, besides articles on agriculture, industrial develop- 
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ment, and education in the nations. The Cherokee Advocate 
compared well with the best weekly newspapers in the United 
States. Another newspaper, called the Choctaw Telegraph, 
was printed at Doaksville, in the Indian Territory. The first 
number appeared in 1848 and was edited by Daniel Folsom, 
a Choctaw. 

From 1841 to 1843, the Choctaw Council appropriated 
funds for building and maintaining three academies for boys 
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and six schools for girls. These boarding schools were placed 
under the supervision of the different Protestant missionary 
boards. However, one of the academies for boys, known 
as Spencer Academy, remained under the exclusive con- 
trol of the Choctaw Council for several years. Not only 
were the regular text-books taught in these schools, but, in 
addition the boys were taught farming. They did the out-of- 
doors work at the schools, such as gardening, wood cutting, 
and. milking. The girls were taught housekeeping, launder- 
ing, and sewing. In 1856, one girls’ school was reported by 
its superintendent to have made during the last three months 
of its session, “‘five quilts, twenty-six dresses, eight bonnets, 
fifteen pairs of stockings, and other work amounting to more 
than one hundred and twenty pieces.” This sewing was all 
hand work done by twenty-eight girls in addition to their 
school work and the care of the household. 

The Fort Coffee Academy was one of the schools estab- 
lished in 1842 by the Choctaw Council. It occupied the build- 
ings at the old post of Fort Coftee, and was placed under the 
direction of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The girls’ de- 
partment of the school was located at New Hope, about a 
mile from the agency, at Skullyville. Rev. Henry Benson, a 
teacher at Fort Coftee when it first opened, wrote about the 
life at this school. His description is an illustration of how 
the days were spent at the first boarding schools in the Indian 
Territory. 

Small orphan boys were generally selected to go to Fort 
Coffee as boarding pupils, though some older boys were also 
among them. Day pupils were also allowed to attend. Upon 
their arrival as boarding pupils, the boys discarded their own 
clothes, consisting of a pair of pants, a hunting shirt, and a 
handkerchief twisted into a turban on the head. Their long 
hair, of which they were very proud, was cut short. They 
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were presented with a new coat and pants of Kentucky jeans, 
good stout shoes, a sealskin cap, a white shirt, and a cotton 
handkerchief. The boys were generally delighted and very 
careful of their new clothes. 

The day at Fort Coffee Academy began at 5 a. m. With-: 
in an hour there was chapel and singing. Next came break- 
fast, which was followed by nearly an hour of work in the 
woods and fields. School was in session from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
with an hour for noon. From 4:30 until sunset there was 
always out-of-door work. ‘Then came sunset chapel, followed 
by supper and the evening spent in reading or sports in the 
open. 

There was no school on Saturday. The morning was 
spent in cleaning up the grounds and buildings; the afternoon 
in play with bows and arrows or games of ball. In the spring 
and summer the boys went swimming and fishing. They also 
had fun gathering wild berries and nuts in season. On Sun- 
day, the boys wore their best clothes given them late Satur- 
day afternoon. The day was a strict one, being mostly spent 
in going to church and Sunday school, though much time was 
devoted to singing, which the boys enjoyed. — 

The Choctaw Council passed a law in 1847, authorizing 
the school trustees of the nation to “Select and send the 
Choctaw boys who were prepared in their studies to some 
good college in the United States to obtain a classical educa- 
tion.” ‘Thus it was that several Choctaws, later, were gradu- 
ates of such colleges as Dartmouth, Union, Yale, Roanoke, 
and other colleges. 

The Cherokee Nation made provision for the advanced 
education of its boys and girls within the nation. Construc- 
tion was begun upon the buildings for the National Male 
Seminary, near Tahlequah, and the National Female Sem- 
inary, near Park Hill, in 1849. These two schools were 
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opened in 1851, under the complete control of the Cherokee 
government. The Female Seminary was burned in 1887, 
after which a new building was erected in 1890-91 north of 
Tahlequah. This building is now occupied by the North- 
eastern State Teachers’ College of Oklahoma. 

The work of the missionaries had its influence among the 
Five Civilized Tribes when these Indians established their 
governments within the bounds of the Territory. The 


RUINS OF CHEROKEE FEMALE SEMINARY, PARK HILL 
(Built in 1849-50, Burned in 1887) 


American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, 
(Congregational-Presbyterian) had done active work among 
the Indians before they moved to the West, and some of the 
missionaries came with them to the Indian Territory. Among 
the missionaries and their assistants, were teachers, physi- 
cians, farmers, and mechanics. One of the aims of their work 
was education, so they were consulted when it came to the 
question of schools. The national councils, with the approval 
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of the chiefs, appropriated their own funds for the tribal 
schools. [he Choctaws and Chickasaws helped to maintain 
the boarding schools at the mission stations, which were 
placed under the control of the different Protestant mission 
boards. The missionary teachers were educated men and 
women with high ideals. 

The first missionary of any of the American Board was 
Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury, a Presbyterian, who established 
missions in the East among the Cherokees and Choctaws in 
1817 and 1818. He was also active in promoting education 
among these people. Mr. Kingsbury was a graduate of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, and Andover Theological 
Seminary, Massachusetts. He moved to the Indian Territory 
from Mississippi with the Choctaws, among whom he lived 
until his death in 1870. 

Another devoted missionary was Reverend Samuel A. 
Worcester, of the American Board. He began Congrega- 
tional mission work among the Cherokees in 1825 and moved 
with them to the Indian Territory. Mr. 
Worcester was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and, also, Andover 
Theological Seminary. While the Chero- 
kees lived in Georgia, Mr. Worcester 
suffered imprisonment and many indig- 
nities from the Georgia officials, because 

he kept up his work among the Chero- 
| kees. This was after the Georgia author- 
| ities had seized the Cherokees’ country, 
had made laws against them, and had 

Rev. Samurt A. = ordered the white men from their 

WORCESTER ‘ 
midst. 

Mr. Worcester’s daughter married Reverend William S. 
Robertson, misstonary to the Creeks, in 1849. Mrs. Robert- 
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son learned the Creek language and became a well known 
translator among them. Her daughter is Miss Alice Robert- 
son, the first woman sent to the United States Congress from 
the State of Oklahoma, in 1920. 

The three mission schools of Fair- 
field, Park Hill, and Dwight were of 
much importance among the Chero- 
kees. The Dwight Mission had been 
established in 1821 by the American 
Board among the Western Cherokees 
in Arkansas. The mission was moved 
to the new nation in 1829, its site being 
in present Sequoyah County. This 
mission, in early days, did not consist 
of one large building, but of many 
small two-room houses built of hewed logs. 

Park Hill was established in 1836, near Tahlequah, by 
Mr. Worcester. This was the most extensive mission among 
any of the several Indian nations in the Indian Territory. Its 
buildings included schools, homes for the missionaries, and a 
boarding hall. ‘There was also a large farm in connection 
with the mission where were the homes for the workers, a 
grist mill, shops, and a barn. However, the number of pupils 
who attended Park Hill did not exceed the number of pupils 
in several other schools. 

Park Hill was also noted for its printing press, the first 
in Oklahoma. Before the Civil War a great part of the 
Indian mission printing was done here. In its statement as a 
publishing house, Park Hill printed 14,084,000 pages for 
the Cherokees, and 11,000,000 pages for the Choctaws, 
besides work for other tribes. 

One of the earliest missions among the Choctaws in the 
Indian Territory, was Wheelock, established in 1832, by the 
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American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 
The school at Wheelock was given a special appropriation 
by the Choctaw Council in 1842, and its work was considered 
a modeél for the education of girls, in the Indian Territory. 
It is still being conducted (1929) with Choctaw tribal funds, 
under the control of the Indian Office at Muskogee. It is 


Tue O.Lpest CHURCH BUILDING IN OKLAHOMA 
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interesting to note that the oldest church building in Okla- 
homa is the Wheelock Church. It was built of stone, its con- 
struction being begun in 1846 under the supervision of 
Reverend Alfred Wright, a graduate of Williams College, 
Massachusetts, and Andover Theological Seminary. Before 
the Choctaws moved from Mississippi, Mr. Wright assisted 
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Reverend Cyrus Byington, another missionary, in translating 
and publishing a hymn book and spelling book for the Choc- 
taws, which were the first books printed in the native lan- 
guage. 

One of the earliest missionaries of the Baptist church 
in Oklahoma, was Reverend Isaac McCoy. He was an exten- 
sive traveler among all Indian tribes, and visited the Western 
Cherokee country in Oklahoma, in 
1828. From that time he devoted much 
of his time in helping to select homes 
in the West for other Indian tribes, 
among them the Pottawatomies and 
Ottawas. Mr. McCoy also took the 
contract for surveying the Cherokee 
Outlet in 1837, though the actual work 
was done by his son, John C. McCoy. 
Mr. McCoy was a writer on conditions 
among the Indians in his day. In 
1842, he was made corresponding sec- _—_—REV- 1saac McCoy 
retary of a Baptist organization, called the American Indian 
Association, which devoted its work to missionary efforts. 

Reverend Evan Jones was one of the first Baptist mis- 
sionaries among the Cherokees in Georgia, where he made a 
translation of the New Testament into Cherokee. He came 
west and settled at a place called Baptist, in the Cherokee 
Nation, where he was in charge of the leading Baptist mis- 
sion in that country. In connection with this mission, a female 
seminary was opened in 1842, which continued its work until 
the Civil War. The Baptist Mission Board of Boston fur- 
nished a printing press at Baptist, where a religious paper, 
called the Cherokee Messenger, was printed. 

The first mission and school among the Creeks in the 
Indian Territory was established by the Baptists, in 1833, at 
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Ebenezer, fifteen miles west of Fort Gibson. When the last 
of the Creeks migrated from the East in 1836, trouble arose 
between them and those of the Creeks who were already 
here. Charges were made at the Creek Council to Major 
Armstrong, against the missionaries, and they were asked to 
leave the Creek Nation. In 1840 the 
Baptist Convention sent a missionary to 
reorganize the work among the Creeks. 
He found the party of Creeks who 
were opposed to any changes in their 
ancient customs in control of the nation. 
Some of these Indians shot at the mis- 
sionary and attacked him with bowie 
knives.. The tribal council passed laws 
to punish any of the Christians who 
dared to preach or pray in their midst. 
Dr. JosepH S. Murrow J)espite this, Joseph Island, a chris- 
tian Creek, started his work among a few of his people. 
Some of his followers were cruelly whipped and he himself 
was threatened with punishment. Baptist church work was 
finally begun among the Creeks, in 1847, by Reverend H. &. 
Buckner. He was later assisted by Reverend J. S. Murrow, 
who also took up missionary work among the Seminoles, in 
1857. Mr. Murrow continued the Baptist mission work in 
the Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 

Methodist missionary work had been carried on among 
the Five Civilized Tribes before they migrated to the West. 
The Methodist missionaries traveled among the Indians, 
doing most of their work in local preaching, rather than at 
regular mission stations. Many prominent Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Cherokees joined this denomination in these early 
years. One of the earliest Methodist missionaries in the 
Indian Territory was Reverend John Harrell. He began his 
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work in 1831, continuing it for over forty years. The 
Methodists were the first to take charge of the Fort Coffee 
Academy in the Choctaw Nation in 1843. Later, they also 
established Asbury Manual Labor School in the Creek 
Nation. 

As early as 1844, the Methodists conducted a mission 
among the Chickasaws, said to be the farthest west of any 
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mission station at that time, between the Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains. This mission was located on an 
elevation called Pleasant Grove, that overlooked Fort 
Washita. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South also had charge 
of some of the boarding schools among the Chickasaws. In 
December, 1848, the Chickasaws made appropriations for 
the building and maintaining of the Chickasaw Academy, 
which was opened in 1850. They also made later appropria- 
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tions for other boarding schools, among them being Wapa- 
nucka Female Institute (Presbyterian), Colbert Institute, 
and Bloomfield Academy, all of which were opened in 1852. 

It was through the efforts of the missionaries and the 
members of the various churches, especially among the Choc- 
taws and Cherokees, that temperance societies were organ- 
ized within a few years after these people came to the West. 
The temperance societies did much good in helping to teach 


BLOOMFIELD ACADEMY, CHICKASAW NATION 
(From Painting by Mrs. William H. Murray) 


the people the evil effects of the liquor traffic in the Indian 
Territory, although many Indian leaders who were not 
church members had long fought the sale of whiskey in their 
nations, realizing that the habit of excessive drinking of 
liquor did not help to make the most useful citizens. Among 
the first laws passed by the Choctaws and Cherokees in the 
Indian Territory were those against the introduction and the 
sale of liquor in their nations. The Federal Government also 
made it an offense to sell lquor to the Indians anywhere in 
the Indian Territory. Notwithstanding the laws, however, 
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whiskey shops along the borders in Arkansas and Texas made 
it dificult to keep down the liquor trade, since it was very easy 
to smuggle whiskey into the Territory. Thus it was due to 
the efforts of the temperance societies and those persons who 
were in sympathy with their work that the drinking of 
whiskey was considered disreputable and most of the citizens 
of the Five Civilized Tribes were people of temperate 
habits. 

In the last three chapters we have had a glimpse of the 
life among the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory 
before the Civil War. The white people, mostly missionaries, 
doctors, teachers, traders, and mechanics, were given special 
permission by the tribal councils to settle in the nations. Some 
of them remained in the Indian Territory and their descend- 
ants are counted among the leading citizens of Oklahoma 
today. Their children went to the Indian schools, national 
and mission; some of them married among the tribes. The 
Five Civilized Tribes were at peace with the world during 
these early years. Though in a way they were isolated, the 
people of these tribes had comfortable homes, lived well and 
were making progress that compared favorably with any state 
upon the frontier at that time. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XV 


1. The Five Civilized Tribes gave much attention to education and 
schools, and took steps that brought about advancement of their 
citizens. 

2. The Saturday and Sabbath schools did good work among the 
full-blood Indians, practically all of whom learned to read and 
write in their own language. 

3. Years before the Civil War, there were many neighborhood 
schools throughout the nations, corresponding to the common 
grade schools of today. 
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The national academies, usually under the supervision of some 
church board, though principally supported by the tribal govern- 
ments, took the place of the present high schools. 

The Cherokee Nation built two seminaries of higher learning, 
that were under the exclusive control of the Cherokee Council. 
The Choctaw Nation appropriated money to send away promis- 
ing boys who were prepared in their studies to eastern colleges, 
such as Dartmouth, Union, Yale, and others. 

Many of the missionaries who had begun the work of the dif- 
ferent Protestant mission boards moved with the Indians to the 
Indian Territory. 

The Cherokee Advocate, begun in 1844, was the first newspaper 
in Oklahoma. 

Though there were both tribal and Federal laws against the 
introduction and sale of liquor in the Indian Territory, it was 
largely due to the results of the work of the temperance societies 
that the drinking of whiskey was considered disreputable. 

Some white people, among whom were traders, missionaries, 
teachers, doctors, mechanics, and farmers, were given special per- 
mission to live in the nations of the Indian Territory. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Life on the Frontier of the Indian Territory 
Before the Civil War 


The formation of the Republic of Texas, across the Red 
River, was an event that had a deep effect upon the history of 
the Indian Territory. In 1820, Moses Austin had obtained 
permission from the Spanish government to bring colonists 
from the United States to Texas. By 1835 there were 
upward of 36,000 of these colonists in that country. Un- 
friendly relations arose between them and the Mexican 
government. The Texans fought for and won their inde- 
pendence in 1836, thereupon setting up the Republic of 
Texas. This turned the eyes of many people to the South- 
west, and, in 1846, Texas was annexed and admitted to the 
United States. 

Texas claimed the Rio Grande as her southwestern 
boundary. Mexico disputed these claims and fought a war 
with the United States, known as the Mexican War: Troops 
from the military posts in the Indian Territory were ordered 
out for service on the border of Mexico. Many soldiers from 
the North on their way to San Antonio rested at Fort 
Towson, before they began their weary march across the 
Plains. 

A majority of the people of Texas were slave owners, 
but, according to the Missouri Compromise of 1820, there 
could be no new slave states north of 36° 30’ north latitude. 
Therefore, in 1850, in order to comply with the law of the 
United States, Texas gave up her lands north of that latitude, 
which marks the northern boundary of her Panhandle today. 
In 1854, the thirty-seventh degree was made the southern 
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boundary of Kansas territory,. leaving a little strip of country 
between the Panhandle of Texas and Kansas, thirty-four 
miles wide and one hundred and sixty-six miles long, bounded 
on the west by the Territory of New Mexico and on the east 
by the Cherokee Outlet. This strip was called ‘‘No-Man’s 
Land,” because it belonged to no state or territory in the 
Federal Union. In 1890 it became what is now the Pan- 
handle of Oklahoma. 

It will be remembered that the original Indian Territory 
extended from the Platte River on the north to the Red River 
onthe south. In 1854, Nebraska and Kansas territories were 
formed. This reduced the Indian Territory in size equal to 
the country now within the present boundaries of Oklahoma, 
except for the Panhandle. 

The first president of the Texas Republic was Sam 
Houston, who remembered his old friendship with the Chero- 
kees and was friendly to all the Indians that were in the 
bounds of the new republic. After him came President 
Lamar, who had lived in Georgia when the Cherokee coun- 
try in Georgia had been seized and the Indians were driven 
from their native homes. He had believed in such a policy 
in Georgia and put it into practice when he went to Texas, 
by attempting to drive out all the Indians from that region, 
or else kill them. 

In the western part of Texas, President Lamar’s policy 
aroused the Comanches of the Plains. There began a long 
series of troubles with these Indians who wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the settlers of ‘Texas, the innocent and the guilty 
among the whites, being all the same to them. Not only was 
Texas made unsafe but also the plains of Kansas and the 
western part of this state were dangerous regions. Through- 
out the whole section the Comanches, finest horsemen of the 
West, whether hostile or friendly, had the custom of riding 
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their horses on the run when they approached a person. This 
was rather disagreeable, for it was hard for strangers to 
become accustomed to the habit. “—The Comanche frequently 
meant no harm, still a person unacquainted with him was not 
so sure but that he might drop to one side of his horse, and, 
hanging by his heels, shoot his bow and arrow from under- 
neath his horse’s neck, in deadly aim. 

To render further safety to the western frontiers of the 
Indian. Territory, the United States established Fort 
Arbuckle, in 1851, west of the Washita River in what is now 
Murray County, Oklahoma. This fort became an important 
one, and its garrison of troops duly impressed the Indians 
with the power of the United States. Among the friendly 
Indians who visited the fort were the Kickapoos, Tonkawas, 
Caddoes, Wacoes, Wichitas, Osages, Keechies, Comanches, 
Shawnees, and Delawares. 

Of all the Indians just mentioned, 
the Delawares were the most trust- 
worthy and useful guides in the west- 
ern country. They had hunted and 
traded throughout the West, from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific. A band 
of the Delawares lived near Fort 
Arbuckle, under the leadership of 
Black Beaver, who was a noted guide 
and interpreter between the United 
States officials and the wild tribes. At 
one time, when Black Beaver was with 
a Government expedition to the Plains, the commanding 
United States officer wished to impress the wild Indians he 
had met.with the great power of the white men. Among 
several points in his speech, he mentioned the new invention 
of the telegraph. He related how a person many miles away 
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could tell what he had for dinner to a friend who could imme- 
diately reply what he, also, had to eat. At this point Black 
Beaver stopped interpreting. Upon being asked why he did 
this, he replied, “Captain, I am a civilized Indian, but I don’t 
believe that myself.” He was too honest to tell the wild 
Indians what he thought untrue. Later, when Black Beaver 
learned more about the telegraph, he laughed when he told 
this story. 

In early days there was no warfare with any of the 
Indians near Fort Arbuckle, so that the time was a quiet one 
for the people stationed there. Some of the common troops 
were made up of foreigners who had enlisted in the army 
when they came to the United States. They were kept busy 
at work erecting the log buildings of the post, therefore they 
had no time to practice shooting of which they knew almost 
nothing. Though the troops were stationed in the Indian 
Territory to help prevent the introduction of liquor, some of 
them frequently smuggled whiskey into the camps, for which 
they were severely reprimanded by their commanders. 

The officers were among the best in the United States 
Army. Many of them later became prominent during the Civil 
War both in the Federal and the Confederate armies. They 
brought their families with them to live at Fort Arbuckle, 
and had their own gay little circle of friends for companions. 
They spent much of their spare time hunting the wild game 
in the vicinity. If officers from other posts in the Indian 
Territory came to visit them, they had sport trying out 
their favorite horses and running races with one another. 
Again they had. excitement chasing wolves which were often 
seen upon the prairies. Among the officers stationed at Fort 
Arbuckle in 1851, was Captain Randolph B. Marcy, who 
was prominent as an explorer of the frontier at that time. 

Captain Marcy as commander of a military escort, had 
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conducted some emigrants to Santa Fe, New Mexico, when 
they passed through the Indian Territory for California in 
the gold rush of 1849. Early in that year, a great crowd of 
people, mostly from the southern states, gathered at Fort 
Smith to make the journey through an unknown country. 
There was much controversy in regard to the best route to 
travel. Finally they decided to go straight west. The route 
they followed was surveyed by Lieutenant James H. Simp- 
son, from Fort Smith, through the Territory, and thence to 
the Rio Grande. This trail passed the site of the present 
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town of Purcell and followed the divide. between the 
Canadian and the Washita. Afterward it was known as the 
California Road, and was used for many years by travelers 
and gold seekers bound for the West. 

In 1852 Captain Marcy commanded an expedition to 
explore the Red River. He thought he discovered its source. 
Just forty-three years before this time Captain Richard 
Sparks had started up the same river only to have to return 
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on account of hostile Spaniards. As a matter of fact Captain 
Marcy did not discover the real source of the Red River, 
having merely followed the channel of one of its tributaries 
to its source. The real source of the Red River is in New 
Mexico, where the stream is known as Arroyo Blanco. Cap- 
tain Marcy also made a mistake in the maps of the expedi- 
tion, which caused the famous Greer County dispute between 
Texas and the United States many years later. Upon a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, the land be- 
tween the North Fork and the Red River was organized as a 
part of Oklahoma, and now includes three and a half coun- 
ties in the state. 

From the time of the Camp Holmes peace council, in 
1835, other councils were held by the United States with the 
Indians of the Plains. The Five Civilized Tribes had repre- 
sentatives at some of these councils in order to use their 
influence for peace with the wild Indians. 

In 1843, a great inter-tribal council was called by the 
Cherokees to meet at Tahlequah, at that time a cluster of 
about thirty cabins surrounding a central square, used each 
year by the Cherokee legislature. All the tribes of the South- 
west and several from the North were invited to be present. 
Representatives from twenty-three tribes gathered by June 5, 
but it was two weeks before the council really opened. Dur- 
ing the whole time the Cherokees spent $250 a day for beef 
and other,food to entertain the three or four thousand guests. 

On the day set for the opening “talk,” a large horn was 
blown in the morning as a signal for the meeting. No one 
heeded the signal, but all who were to gather for the meeting 
continued smoking and talking in quiet groups. Another blast 
of the horn was sounded in the afternoon when the delegates 
slowly congregated beneath a large, open shed. Each speaker 
delivered his address in his native language which was inter- 
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preted into English. Then each of the several tribal inter- 
preters interpreted from English to the delegates of his own 
tribe, that were grouped before him. 

The gathering made a varied picture in the matter of 
dress, showing the Indian in every stage of advancement. 
Among the men, women, and children were those dressed like 
people from the East, some in a quiet manner, others even 
fashionably. Some of the men wore the frontier costume of 
hunting shirt, besides a turban for the head, and moccasins. 
Those who still wore their native dress adorned themselves 
with silver earrings, head bands, and bracelets, and some- 
times they wore a single plume or feather in their hair. 
Throughout the crowd were sashes, handkerchiefs, shawls, 
and blankets of bright colors, especially red, that made a gay 
and fantastic scene. John M. Stanley, a noted portrait 
painter in the United States, was visiting the Cherokee 
Nation at the time of the inter-tribal council. He painted 
many portraits of the Indians who were present, including 
those of several well-known Cherokees. Some of these por- 
traits may still be found among the Cherokees to this day. 

The leaders of the inter-tribal council at Tahlequah were 
John Ross, chief of the Cherokees, who showed little trace of 
his Indian descent and was said to be similar in appearance 
to President Martin Van Buren; George Lowrey, second 
chief of the Cherokees, dignified in appearance and an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church; Reverend Jesse Bushyhead, chief 
justice of the Cherokee Nation and a noted Baptist preacher 
among his people; Roley McIntosh, head chief of the Creek 
Nation, a man of great strength of character; Wild Cat, 
the tall and handsome young Seminole warrior, who “walked 
as if he disdained the earth on which he trod;’’ Wabaunsee, 
an aged Pottawatomie chief, revered by his tribe and dressed 
in regular Indian costume; Shingawasa, a corpulent, good 
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humored Osage chief, who still clung to the ancient customs 
and habits of his people. 

Chief John Ross told the purpose of the meeting in the 
opening address, saying that the tribes had been invited to 
the council to establish peace and friendship among them- 
selves. Chief McIntosh spoke after Ross, appealing to the 
sentiment of the Indians when he said, ‘“‘Brothers, our fires 
are all behind. They were kindled in the East; but now we 
have been driven to the West, and have renewed our fires.” 
He said he wished their children might ‘walk in paths of 
peace.’’ Many other speeches were made during the council. 
In one of these some remark was made that the Osages did 
not like. An old Osage chief limped forward to reply to it the 
next day. After referring to the remark, he added, as he 
pointed to the United States flag floating above the meeting, 
‘When I come out of my lodge I look upon that flag—that 
wipes out all past stains.’’ This remark from an old Indian 
was worthy of the most patriotic citizen in the Union. 

After continuing the “talks” for several weeks, the 
Indians returned to their homes. The real benefit of the 
meeting was the ‘mutual interchange of thought and feel- 
ings,’ between the Indians who had adopted the ways of 
civilization and those who still clung to their own primitive 
customs. 

From 1846 to 1858, other councils were held by the Gov- 
ernment, in the West, with the Caddoes, Wichitas, Wacoes, 
Tawakonies, Anadarkoes, Lipans, and bands of Comanches, 
Kiowas, and Apaches. The efforts of the United States 
commissioners, especially at Fort Arbuckle, had gone so far 
that, in 1858, one of the most hostile bands of the Comanches, 
under the leadership of Buffalo Hump, had been persuaded 
to come to the post for a council. Unfortunately, lack of 


communication between the army officers of Texas and those 
11 
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of Fort, Arbuckle, brought failure to the proceedings with 
Buffalo Hump’s band, with the result that one of the earliest 
Indian battles was fought between the United States troops 
and the Comanches in Oklahoma. 

In the autumn of 1858, Captain Earl Van Dorn, brevet 
major, was in command of the United States troops sent to 
campaign against the hostile Comanches north of the Red 
River. Major Van Dorn established Camp Radziminski, in 
what is now Kiowa County. In the meantime the band of 
the Comanches was on its way to Fort Arbuckle to meet the 
United States Commissioner, and had arrived at the Wichita 
village on Rush Creek. The Wichitas were a quiet, peaceful 
people who had used their influence with the Comanches to 
get them to go to the council. Some of the scouts and spies 
from Camp Radziminski found the Comanches at the 
Wichita Village. Not knowing why these Indians were there, 
some of Major Van Dorn’s mounted troops marched from 
Camp Radziminski, and surprised and attacked the Comanche 
village. A bloody battle followed. Having lost their horses, 
the Comanches fought desperately on foot with their bows 
and arrows. Fifty-six Comanches were killed, and their be- 
longings, including one hundred and twenty lodges, were 
captured and destroyed. The United States troops lost four 
men, among them Lieutenant Cornelius Van Camp. Among 
the twelve wounded were Major Van Dorn and “the boy 
captain” of the Caddoes, Lawrence S. Ross. 

Young Ross was severely shot inthe shoulder. His wound 
was dressed by an Indian companion, Caddo John, who then 
placed Ross upon his horse and went back to camp. The sur- 
geon there examined the wound, and asked who dressed it, 
saying it was better than he could have done. When he 
learned Caddo John had helped young Ross, he wanted to 
know how he had dressed the wound, but the Indian merely 
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shook his head and walked off to tend the horses. Ross was 
afterwards a brigadier-general in the Confederate army and, 
many years later, was governor of Texas. 

The result of the battle was hardest on the Wichitas who 
had for a long time been true friends to the proud Coman- 
ches. From this time they were suspected of treachery by 
their old friends, the Comanches, and all the people in the 
Wichita Village were forced to move to the vicinity of Fort 
Arbuckle to seek protection from their wrath. The band of 
Comanches who had been willing to enter the peace council 
at Fort Arbuckle, continued to be suspicious of the United 
States Government for many years. 

Further trouble with the Indians of Texas occurred in 
1859, which forced the United States to bring them to the 
Indian Territory for safety. Among these Indians were 
small bands of the Caddoes, Anadarkoes, Keechies, Wacoes, 
Towakonys, Tonkawas, Shawnees, and Delawares, all of 
whom had been located on a reservation on the Brazos River 
in Texas some years before, after having made peace treaties 
with the government. These bands were called the Reserve 
Indians. 

John R. Baylor, United States agent for the Reserve 
Indians, had been dismissed from the Indian service for 
unruly action by Major Robert S. Neighbors, supervising 
agent. Baylor, determined to have revenge, incited the white 
settlers of the region to attack the Reserve Indians. He 
believed, as Lamar had, that all the Indians should be exter- 
minated. When the settlers of Texas attacked the friendly 
Indians and drove away hundreds of their cattle, Major 
Neighbors urged the United States Government to remove 
the Indians to a place of safety. Therefore, in August, 
1859, all the Reserve bands were moved and settled in the 
country now included in Caddo County, Oklahoma. Fort 
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Cobb , was| established on the Washita River for their 
protection. 

Major Neighbors accompanied the Indians from Texas. 
On /his' return he stopped at the small town of Belknap, 
Texas, where an assassin stepped up and 
shot him in the back. Many of his 
Texas friends mourned for the man who 
had been influential for good work in 
that state, but none more truly than the 
Indians, who are said ‘‘to have moaned 
and wailed for many days.’’ With the 
removal of the peaceful Indians of the 
Brazos Reservation, Texas opened her 
frontier to the raids of the wild tribes, 
which continued for many years. 

By 1861, the lonely settlers of the 
West were not the only persons who 
felt the pangs of sorrow and death, and saw the destruction 
of their property in Indian raids, for a cloud had settled over 
the United States, when every state in the Union felt pain 
from a worse enemy—the Civil War. 

POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XVI 

1. Texas gave up her land claims north of 36° 30’ north latitude, 
because of the restrictions of the Missouri Compromise in refer- 
ence to negro slavery; the country between this parallel and 37° 
north latitude became the Panhandle of Oklahoma, many years 
later. 

2. In 1854 Nebraska and Kansas territories were formed; this left 
the Indian Territory reduced in size, and equal to the country now 
within the present boundaries of Oklahoma, not including the 


Panhandle. 


3. The beginning of a long series of troubles between the settlers in 
the West and the Indians of the Plains was in part due to the 
policy of President Lamar, of the Texas Republic. 


RoBERT S. NEIGHBORS 
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Fort Arbuckle was established in what is now Murray County, 
inl so2: 

Black Beaver was a noted Delaware guide in the Indian Terri- 
tory before the Civil War. 

The California Trail from Fort Smith through the Indian Terri- 
tory was opened in 1849, by emigrants from the southern states, 
led by Captain Randolph B. Marcy, who commanded the military 
escort. 

A mistake made in the map of Captain Marcy’s Red River expedi- 
tion brought about the famous Greer County dispute between 
Texas and the United States, many years later. © 

Twenty-three Indian tribes were represented at the great inter- 
tribal council held at Talequah, in 1843; the portraits of many of 
the chiefs and leaders of the tribes that were present at the coun- 
cil, were painted by James M. Stanley. 

Two years before the outbreak of the Civil War some settlers of 
Texas were incited to attack the friendly Reserve Indians of the 
Brazos region; at that time, these bands of Indians, representing 
nine different tribes, were removed to the Indian Territory for 
safety, and Fort Cobb was established on the Washita for their 
protection. 


GELAP EE Rees Vel 
The Civil War in the Indian Territory 


From the time of the Missouri Compromise in 1820, the 
extension of negro slavery was a national question upon which 
many persons centered their thoughts. Slavery had origi- 
nally existed in the North, but the people there found it 
unprofitable, so they had sold their slaves to southern men. 
Many men in the South had been against slavery in the early 
history of the United States, but negroes had been brought 
to America and there seemed nothing else to do but to keep 
them, since they were ignorant and were thought to be incap- 
able of providing for themselves. 

With the invention of the cotton gin and the opening of 
the new lands on the Gulf Coast and Mississippi River, peo- 
ple of the southern states depended upon their negroes to 
work the plantations where cotton was grown, which had 
become the source of wealth in that section. From the time 
of the admission of Missouri as a state, many other persons 
began to think slavery was wrong. Most of these persons 
lived in the North and were called “abolitionists,” because 
they believed in abolishing slavery throughout the United 
States. When the abolitionists had worked to the point where 
the southern states were ready to fight over the question and 
withdraw from the Union, the Indians in the Indian Terri- 
tory were drawn into the Civil War. 

The years preceding the Civil War had been peaceful 
ones for the Five Civilized Tribes. ‘They had come to look 
upon the United States Government as a friend, so that it 
was not easy for them to decide to abandon this friendship in 
the great struggle that was ahead between the North and 
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South. But these Indians had once lived in the South. Many 
southerners had come to live and marry among them, so 
there was a natural sympathy for the people, among whom 
were their relatives and friends. Some of the Indians were 
slave holders. The climate and products of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, especially of the southern part, were more like those 
of the southern states. Their trade was practically all with 
the South, by means of the Arkansas and Red rivers. In 
addition, the Indian agents and many army officers of the 
United States Government stationed in the Indian Territory 
were southern sympathizers. Some of these used every per- 
suasion to get the Indians to join their cause. For these rea- 
sons the first public resolution on the great question, in the 
Indian Territory, was passed February 7, 1861, in which 
the Choctaw Council expressed its sympathy with the south- 
ern states. In the early summer the Chickasaws also passed 
similar resolutions. John Ross, chief of the Cherokees, and 
Opothleyahola, leader of the Upper Creeks, favored a course 
of strict neutrality for their people. 
At the beginning of the War, 
Forts Washita, Arbuckle, and Cobb 
were the military posts of the Indian 
Territory. All the troops were under 
the command of Colonel William 
H. Emory. The base for these posts 
was Fort Smith to which supplies were 
shipped up the Arkansas River and 
were stored. In February, before with- 
drawing from the Union, the State of 
Arkansas had seized the United States Cm Wu1am TH. Emory 
arsenal at Little Rock. Later in the spring, supplies for Fort 
Smith were also taken, and an expedition organized by some 
of the State officials to capture the post. Thereupon, the 
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United States commander at Fort Smith withdrew the Fed- 
eral troops to Fort Washita to report to Colonel Emory. 

By the time the base of supplies, at Fort Smith, was cut 
off, many officers had resigned to join the South, and Colonel 
Emory’s forces were threatened by an attack from Texas 
troops. Within a few days all the forces of the three forts 
in the Indian Territory were retreating to Kansas, leaving 
the Indians to look out for themselves. Black Beaver, the 
noted Delaware Indian, was Colonel Emory’s guide to the 
north through a country unknown to the Federal troops. The 
trail left by these retreating forces afterward became famous 
in the history of Oklahoma; we shall hear more about it later. 

In the meantime the southern states had seceded from 
the Union. They had set up their own government, called 

: the Confederate States of America, 
and had elected Jefferson Davis as 
their president. Captain Albert Pike, 
of Arkansas, was then selected to con- 
clude treaties with the Five Civilized 
Tribes for the Confederacy: The 
Choctaws and Chickasaws made their 
treaty together, as these nations were 
unanimously in favor of the Confeder- 
ate States. Chief Ross stood for neu- 
trality as long as he could, but at 
length advised his people to also join 
the Confederacy. The Cherokees, Seminoles, and Creeks 
each made a separate treaty, but were divided among them- 
selves as to their sympathies in the war. Colonel Stand 
Watie early took up the cause of the South in the Cherokee 
Nation. Colonel Daniel N. McIntosh among the Creeks 
and Chief John Jumper among the Seminoles, led the Con- 
federate sympathizers in their respective nations. Opothleya- 
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hola, leader of the Upper Creeks, remained loyal to the 
Union, keeping his followers strictly with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In May, 1861, the Confederate forces of the Southwest 
were placed under the command of Captain Benjamin 
McCulloch, who was commissioned brigadier-general. Three 
Indian regiments were raised from the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Colonel Douglas H. Cooper, who had been United States 
agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws for eight years, was 
temporarily put in command of the Confederate forces in 
the Indian Territory. Colonels D. N. McIntosh and Chilly 
McIntosh of the Creeks, Colonel Tandy Walker of the 
Choctaws, and Colonel Stand Watie of the Cherokees were 
prominent Indian officers in the Confederate military service 
from the outbreak of the War. 

The first fighting done in the Indian Territory was 
against the loyal Creeks who were followers of Opothleya- 
hola. After the Confederate treaties had been signed these 
people found themselves surrounded by enemies in their own 
nation. Late in the summer of 1861, Opothleyahola made 
preparations to withdraw his followers to Kansas, being 
joined by some Seminoles under Halek Tustenuggee. Both 
of these leaders realized what war meant to their country 
and wanted to protect their people. The Confederates under 
Colonel Cooper followed the retreating, loyal Creeks toward 
the Kansas line. 

Three skirmishes took place, during which some of the 
Cherokees of the Confederate forces refused to fight the 
other Indians and, afterward, joined the Federal army. The 
last of these skirmishes, called the Battle of Chustenahlah, 
took place on December 26th, 1861. In this fight Opoth- 
leyahola’s people were thrown into wild confusion. The 
weather was cold, a bitter northwest wind was blowing, and 
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the roads were covered with snow. The loyal Creeks were 
now short of arms and ammunition. The men fought des- 
perately, and at the same time attempted to get their families 
to places of safety. Horses and wagons were lost. There was 
not a minute to seize even extra clothing to protect them- 
selves against the cold. Many were thinly clad and were on 
foot without shoes. In spite of this the refugees traveled all 
night and the next day to the north, arriving, amid inde- 
scribable suffering, on the Verdigris River in Kansas. 

Families who had had every comfort of life at home and 
had reckoned their wealth in hundreds of horses and thou- 
sands of cattle, now found themselves without bare necessi- 
ties. The few people then living in that part of Kansas were 
unprepared to care for the throng of destitute refugees who 
had so suddenly come among them. Likewise the refugees 
were far from a base of military supplies, and many hundreds 
died from want of food and of protection from the cold. 
Upward of two thousand ponies died from starvation within 
a few weeks right at the camp, so that when spring came it 
was necessary to move the Indians to another place. Other 
refugees from different tribes in the Indian Territory also 
fled to Kansas, making the number of loyal Indians over seven 
thousand five hundred. Among them were the Creeks, Semi- 
noles, Cherokees, Chickasaws, Quapaws, Uchees, Keechies, 
Delawares, and a few members from other tribes. 

Three Indian regiments from the refugees were formed 
in the Federal army, being called the Indian Home Guard 
Brigade, with Colonel R. W. Furnas in command. Many 
members of the Indian Home Guard took part in campaigns 
and battles in Missouri and Arkansas, as well as in the Indian 
Territory. Thus the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles were 
divided either as allies of the Union or of the Confederacy. 
The Civil War in the Indian Territory was one where brother 
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fought against brother, especially among the Indians of those 
three nations. 

In the summer of 1862, an attempt was made by the 
Federal forces under Colonel William Weir to invade the 
Indian Territory, but, on account of jealousy among the 
ofhcers, it proved futile. At this time more Cherokees 
reported.to join the Federal forces. Chief Ross seeing that 
he could no longer control the situation, left with the Federal 
army and did not return until after the War. Thomas Pegg, 
some time later, was made acting chief for the Ross faction. 
The Confederate forces reoccupied Fort Gibson and Tahle- 
quah, which they had abandoned a short while before the 
Federal invasion commenced. Southern Cherokees met in 
council and elected Colonel Stand Watie as their chief. This 
resulted in rival governments in the nation, lasting until the 
end of the War. 

A second Federal invasion of the Indian Territory 
started in the fall of 1862, under the command of General 
James G. Blunt. He met the Confed- 
erate forces under Colonel Cooper at 
old Fort Wayne in the Cherokee 
Nation and defeated them. At the 
same time, the Confederate Indian 
Agency at Fort Cobb was destroyed, 
and a massacre of the Tonkawa 
Indians took place. Bands of Indians 
from other tribes conducted the mas- 
sacre because it was reported among 


them that the Tonkawas were canni- 
bals Cot. Wm. A. PHILLIPS 


The three regiments of the Indian Home Guard were 
at this time put under the command of Colonel William A. 
Phillips. Lewis Downing, a full-blood Cherokee, was made 
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lieutenant-colonel of a Cherokee regiment. Scouting expe- 
ditions were now sent into the Confederate territory. 
By April, 1863, Fort Gibson was again in the hands 
of the Federal Government, and many refugee Indians 
from Kansas arrived at Tahlequah after fifteen months 
of exile, only to find their homes in ruins and_ their 
stock gone. Thence until the end of the War, the 
refugee Indians who sided with the Union were located 
in the Cherokee Nation, around Fort Gibson. It was useless 
for them to attempt to return to their farms as frequent 
raids, besides robbing and pillaging, were going on through- 
out the country. 

General William Steele now took command of the Con- 
federate forces in the Indian Territory. He moved to the 
vicinity of Elk Creek, about eighteen miles south of the 
present city of Muskogee. In July, 1863, General Blunt led 
his forces against the Confederates on Elk Creek. In the 
Battle of Honey Springs, or Elk Creek, near Oktaha, the 
Confederates were defeated with severe losses of killed, 
wounded, and captured. A large building, stored with flour, 
pork, and other provisions, was burned to keep it from 
falling into the hands of the Federals. Outside of the 
building hundreds of barrels of sorghum had been kept 
piled up wingericks. oe 5omesto fe thea@oniedenatesmaye: 
detailed to break in the tops of these barrels, with the 
result that the yard around the building was a great pond of 
sticky sorghum. Colonel Cooper’s store of Mexican powder 
was found useless. having absorbed moisture until it was a 
mere paste. 

General Steele concentrated his forces in the valley of the 
Canadian River. General Blunt moved to attack the Con- 
federates again, who fell back in the face of a superior force 
of men. The Confederate rear guard made resistance at 
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Perryville, a few miles south of the city of McAlester, but 
they were overcome and the Confederate store of supplies 
at Perryville was burned. 

The defeat of the Confederates in the summer of 1863 
was not due to the superiority in skill and bravery on the 
part of the Federals, but rather to the condition of the south- 
ern forces. They were without sufficient food, clothes, arms, 
and ammunition to carry on the great fight. Besides this there 


BATTLE OF HONEY SPRINGS 


was lack of unity between the Confederate officers of high 
rank. Many desertions occurred within the army among the 
common troops. Finally General Steele asked to be relieved 
from his command, and Brigadier-General Samuel B. Maxey 
took his place. 

After the Federals had re-established themselves at Fort 
Gibson, scouting and foraging parties were sent throughout 
the country. The Cherokee ‘Pins, Union troops of the 
Cherokees, were especially noted as Federal scouts. Some- 
times outlaw bands of white men pillaged the country 
and stole cattle and horses, adding to the disorderly 
times. 
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William C. Quantrill’s Confederate guerilla band became 
notorious throughout the Indian Territory during the War. 
Quantrill posed as a colonel of his band, but he was looked 
upon as an irregular by the Confederate military authorities. 
He was considered a desperado by the people of Texas and 
the Indian Territory. The men of his band pretended to 
be Confederate soldiers, though they dressed in Federal uni- 
forms. In reality they merely looked out for themselves and 
plundered both sides impartially. 

Dashing down the Texas road at the head of his band, 
Quantrill, wearing a high Federal hat and riding a spirited 
black horse, would strike terror to the hearts of the people 
of some lonely cabin, as he and his men dismounted, stamped 
into the place and demanded dinner. Trembling and amidst 
frequent whisperings, the women of the household would 
spread out the very best they had. In return they would be 
tossed a trifling silk handkerchief or nothing at all. Their 
hospitality was often further taxed by having Quantrill and 
his men immediately mount their horses and drive off every 
head of stock on the place! ‘The horses and cattle were then 
driven to the border of Texas, where other persons were 
robbed by being made to pay high prices for the stolen 
stock. . 

With burning, pillaging, and robbing of farms and homes 
as the order of the day, by 1864, the families of the Con- 
federate sympathizers in the Indian Territory were com- 
pelled to seek safety in refugee camps on the Red River and 
in Texas. At these camps even water was hard to get. Food 
and supplies were exorbitant in price, due to the depreciation 
of the Confederate money. Misery, sickness, and death were 
the rule in these camps. 

The soldiers, themselves, stationed in camps at Doaksville, 


Fort Washita, Boggy Depot, Fort McCulloch, and Arm- 
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strong Academy in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations suf- 
fered great deprivation. Added to the lack of necessary army 
supplies was the want of hospitals and medical aid. The 
women of these communities worked 
hard in helping to care for the sick. 
In spite of all their work to save the 
sick, they wrapped many a soldier in 
his blanket of gray before he was low- 
ered into his unmarked grave. 

During the winter of 1863-64, 
there was not much regular fighting 
in the Indian Territory. The Federals 
were a long distance from their base 
of supplies. Both sides were short of 
horses through the winter season. 
They had been well mounted at the beginning of the war, 
but the hardships of the campaigns in the preceding years had 
worn out the best animals or destroyed them. 

The Confederate forces were reorganized in the spring © 
of 1864, under General Maxey. Colonel Stand Watie was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and was placed 
in command of the First Indian Cavalry Brigade. Stand 
Watie is one of the prominent characters in the history of the 
Cherokee Nation. He was born of Cherokee parentage, near 
Rome, Georgia, in 1806. As a signer of the Treaty of New 
FEchota in 1835, he became a member of the Treaty Party 
that favored the removal of the Cherokees to the Indian 
Territory. It was said that his life was plotted against when 
his uncle (Major Ridge), his cousin (John Ridge), and his 
brother (Elias Boudinot) were assassinated in 1839, but he 
was warned of the intention of his enemies and escaped. 


From that time he became one of the leaders of the Treaty, 
or Ridge Party. From the outbreak of the Civil War he 
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sympathized with the cause of the South. He was considered 
the best scouting commander of the Confederate service in 
the Indian Territory, and was held in deep affection by all 
his followers. 

General Maxey placed Colonel Tandy Walker, of the 
First Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, in command of the 
Second Indian Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Walker’s Choctaw 
Brigade volunteered for service under 
General Sterling Price, in the spring of 
1864, during a campaign in Arkansas. 
Some of the Choctaw Brigade assisted 
in taking a wagon train of supplies, and 
were especially noted for gallant action 
by the Confederate commander. 

Most of the Federal troops, includ- 
ing the three regiments of the Indian 
Home Guard Brigade, were concen- 
BNE Cars aT trated zhe-likene: Gibson, under the com- 

i mand of Colonel William A. Phillips, in 
the spring of 1863. Colonel Phillips not only was the mili- 
tary commander but also had charge of the refugees who 
were encamped near Fort Gibson. The remainder of the 
war in the Indian Territory consisted of scouting on the part 
of the Confederates behind the lines of the Federal forces, 
which were only sufficient to act on the defensive. : 

The last encounter between the Federals and the Con- 
federates in this country was at Cabin Creek in the north- 
eastern part of present Mayes County. On the night of 
September 18, 1864, a large Federal supply train under the 
command of Major Henry Hopkins was surrounded here by 
two thousand men from General Watie’s Indian Brigade and 
General R. M. Gano’s Texas Brigade. The Federals were 
forced to withdraw. The Confederates captured the whole 
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train valued at $1,500,000. There were one hundred and 
thirty heavily loaded wagons and seven hundred and forty 
mules, besides enough food and clothing to supply the two 
thousand soldiers of the Confederate troops, many of whom 
were literally in rags. This event greatly encouraged the 
Confederates. 

News from the East was slow in getting to the West 
since there were no telegraph lines in this part of the country 
at that early time. In the winter of 1864-65, General Sher- 
man made his famous march through Georgia to the sea. 
General Grant was pushing the Army of Northern Virginia 
back to Richmond, the Confederate capital. This meant the 
doom of the Confederacy as a government. 

In the meantime the Confederate War Department had 
invited the Comanches and other Indians of the Plains to 
meet the Confederate commissioners in council. ‘The place 
of meeting was to have been at Council Grove, just west of 
the present site of Oklahoma City, but on account of the 
approach of Federal scouts from the north it was held at 
Camp Napoleon on the Washita River. 

This meeting proved to be one of the largest Indian 
gatherings ever held upon the Plains of Oklahoma. It was 
said that five thousand Indians of the Plains tribes were in 
attendance at the council. Among the Confederate allies 
were representatives from each of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the Reserve Caddoes, besides from the Osages and the 
Comanches. Texas was represented by Brigadier-Generad 
James W. Throckmorton, accompanied by a military escort. 
The Confederate War Department was represented by 
Colonel W. D. Reagen. It was planned to make a compact 
with the Kiowas and Comanches and other tribes of the 
Plains, in order to insure safety for the frontier of. Texas. 


Some white women and children of the Texas frontier were 
12 
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liberated by the Comanches and Kiowas during the meet- 
ing. 

In the midst of the proceedings, word was received that 
General Lee had surrendered in Virginia. The Comanches 
had absolutely refused to enter into any sort of an agreement 
with Texas, so the plans of the Confederacy were not carried 
out at the meeting at Camp Napoleon. However, a compact 
of friendship was made between the Indian tribes present. 
Its motto was, “An Indian shall not spill another Indian’s 
blood.” In this document the Indians were united in a bond 
of Samet see: All the principal tribes of the Indian Territory 
were represented among its signers. 

Upon the fall of the Confederacy, 
General Douglas H. Cooper sur- 
rendered all the Confederate troops 
in the Indian) Iverritory,”  Thesbive 
Civilized Tribes reserved the right to 
surrender independently. Principal 
Chief Peter Pitchlynn surrendered the 
Choctaw forces June 19, 1865. Gen- 
eral Stand Watie. surrendered: the 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole troops 
and the Osage Battalion four days 
later. Governor Winchester Colbert 
surrendered the Chickasaw troops on the 14th of July. On 
the same day the Caddo Battalion laid down arms and 


disbanded. 


Gen. D. H. Cooper 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER ey ot 


1. A majority of the Five Civilized Tribes joined the Confederacy 
because: (1) some of the citizens of these nations were slave 
holders; (2) they had many friends and relatives among the 
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southern people; (3) the climate and products of the Indian 
Territory, especially the southern part, were like those of the 
South; (4) most of the trade was carried on with southern 
cities by way of the Arkansas and the Red rivers; (5) many 
United States Indian agents and army officers stationed in the 
Indian Territory at the outbreak of the War, were southern 
sympathizers and used every persuasion to influence the Indians 
to join the cause of the Confederacy. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, all the United States troops 
in the Indian Territory, under the command of Colonel William 
H. Emory, were withdrawn to the North, being guided to 
Kansas by Black Beaver, the Delaware guide. 

The Cherokee and Creek nations were divided in their sympa- 
thies during the war. The loyal Creeks fled to Kansas amidst 
terrible suffering, under the leadership of Opothleyahola, and 
were later joined by refugees from other Indian tribes. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws were practically unanimous in 
their sympathy with the Confederacy. 

During the second invasion of the Indian Territory by the Fed- 
erals, in 1863, the Confederates were defeated at the Battle of 
Honey Springs, near Elk Creek; from this time the northern 
part of the Indian Territory was in the hands of the Union 
army. 

The families of the Confederate sympathizers left their homes 
in the nations and fled to refugee camps along the Red River, 
or into Texas. . 

The Cherokee “‘Pins’” were Federal troops of the Cherokees. 
Among the noted Indian officers of the Confederate army of the 
Indian Territory were General Stand Watie of the Cherokee 
Nation; Colonel Tandy Walker of the Choctaw Nation; 
Colonel D. N. McIntosh of the Creek Nation. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lewis Downing of the Cherokee Nation was an officer 
of the Indian Home Guard Brigade of the Union army. 

The Civil War in the Indian Territory saw the farms deserted 
on account of the pillaging by soldiers and of the robbing by 
guerilla bands from the states. 

The inter-tribal Indian council held by the Confederates at 
Camp Napoleon, in 1865, was one of the largest gatherings of 
its kind ever held upon the western plains of Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Reconstruction and the Treaties of 1866 


A few days before the surrender of the Confederate 
troops in the Indian Territory, a proclamation was sent out 
by Peter Pitchlynn, principal chief of the Choctaws, calling 
for a general council of all the Indian tribes and nations who 
had been allies of the Confederacy to meet at Armstrong 
Academy in order to pave the way for re-establishing their 
relations with the United States Government. All the Indians 
were anxious to know the terms under which they could 
return to their homes. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw nations had not been occu- 
pied by the Federal troops. However, their country had been 
threatened and most of the people had fled to the Red River 
country, leaving their farms farther back in the interior neg- 
lected. They had willingly given refuge to their friends, the 
Confederate allies from other Indian tribes and nations, with 
whom they divided their herds and crops. 

Among the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles, the divi- 
sions made in remaining loyal to the Union and in taking 
sides with the Confederacy, led to bitter hatred between the 
two factions. This feeling made it unsafe for the southern 
refugees to return to their homes until some provision was 
made for settling affairs. Many of the Confederate refugees 
remained in the camps along the Red River for some time 
after the surrender. When they did return to their 
homes, their farms and settlements had been practically 
destroyed. 

April 15, 1865, was a sad day for all the people of the 
United States on account of the death of President Abraham 
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Lincoln. He had been shot by an assassin the night before 
at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, D. C. President Lincoln 
had been sympathetic and able to realize how all the people, 
both in the North and in the South, felt about the war. Mis- 
understandings and sufferings that now arose probably would 
not have occurred had he lived to still lead his country. 

After the death of the President, the United States Gov- 
ernment at Washington came under the dominance of the 
strictest of the abolitionists. They believed that the former 
negro slaves should have full rights as citizens. In some of 
the southern states, terrible conditions prevailed where the 
negroes obtained control of the legislatures. Kansas leaders 
were friendly to those in power at Washington and wanted 
to open up the Indian Territory for the Indians of Kansas 
that they might get rid of the Indian reservations in that 
state. So it was that the Five Civilized Tribes found them- 
selves forced to treat with a government under the control of 
men who had no sympathy with anyone who had joined in 
the Confederacy. Not only the southern states suffered in the 
years after the war, but the Indians of the Indian Territory 
as well, had to contend for Justice. 

While the people waited for peace terms under which 
they could return safely to their homes in the central northern 
parts of the Territory, that region was practically unin- 
habited. During the War, stealing of Indian cattle by men 
calling themselves ‘‘Cattle Brokers’ became common. The 
cattle business of Kansas was organized and in league with 
these thieves. The United States agents for the Indians 
appointed at that time were unable to carry out the orders of 
the Government, which made it a felony to steal cattle from 
the Indians. It was said that over 300,000 head of cattle, 
valued at $4,500,000, were driven out of the Indian Terri- 
tory up to the close of the Civil War. The assistance of the 
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War Department was finally secured. Troops were sent to 
break up cattle stealing, and it became a more dangerous 
piece of business, though it went on in some cases on the sly. 

Just at the close of the war there was trouble from some 
negroes of neighboring states, who came into the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations and formed their own settlements 
along the Red River. They were generally a shiftless crowd 
with a few desperate characters in the lead and, since they 
had no work, they depended upon stealing for a living. 
Everything from chickens to horses and cattle was the object 
of these plunderers. If they wanted beef, they did not hesi- 
tate to kill any cow in sight, take the best part, and leave the 
rest forthe buzzards. ‘This condition could not be tolerated, 
so the Indians organized to meet the situation. 

An organization, called the ‘Vigilance Committee,” was 
formed, over five hundred of its members being counted in 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. Its plans were carried 
on in secret. Its meetings were held out on the prairies or 
in the woods, guards being stationed around the place, so no 
one could find out the proceedings. Fearless and courageous 
scouts were kept riding throughout the country on the watch 
for suspicious looking persons. Every stranger had to give 
an account of himself. If he happened to be a negro, he 
would be seized and whipped, and told never to be found 
where he was not known. In the case of the lawless settle- 
ments of negroes, notice was given them to leave the country 
within a certain time. If no attention was paid to this order, 
their cabins would be fired into without further notice. 

If a horse thief were found out upon the range, he was 
immediately hung to some convenient tree or shot upon the 
spot. Bands of horse thieves were attacked in their places of 
hiding, and real battles occurred, in which men were killed 
on both sides. In this way, the Vigilance Committee helped 
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to keep order for a number of years after the War, at a time 
when outlaws would have rendered the peaceful people of 
the country absolutely helpless. 

The United States Government called the Indians to- 
gether at Fort Smith, Arkansas, September 8, 1865, to take 
the first steps in making treaties of peace. When the meet- 
ing opened only delegations representing the Indians who had 
remained loyal to the Union were present. Severe stipula- 
tions were set forth by the United States Commissioners, by 
which there was a chance for the freed slaves of the states to 
be sent into the country and have full power as citizens equal 
to the Indians. This attitude on the part of the Commission- 
ers surprised that part of the Indians who had been loyal to 
the Government in the War. They were willing to free their 
own slaves, but they were determined not to be overrun by 
negroes from the rest of the South. Therefore, the delega- 
tions presented written statements to the Commissioners, set- 
ting forth what they had endured by the War and how their 
men had fought for the Federal Government. They thought 
consideration should be shown them since they had not been 
guilty in joining the rebellion. 

By this time, the delegations repre- 
senting the southern Indians in the war 
came to Fort Smith. Everything was 
seemingly quiet, but the fires of hatred 
smouldered between the northern and 
southern factions of the Indians, who 
tried to settle a policy among them- 
selves. Some of the leading Indians 
who were present were Elias C. Bou- oo 
dinot and William Penn Adair of the 9 Wt14M Penn Apair 
southern Cherokees; John Ross and William P. Ross of the 
northern Cherokees; Daniel N. McIntosh of the southern, 
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and Oktahars Harjo of the northern Creeks; John Chupco 
of the northern, and John Jumper of the southern Seminoles. 
Winchester Colbert and Colbert Carter were the Chickasaw 
delegation. Peter P. Pitchlynn and Captain Robert Jones 
were among those who represented the Choctaws. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws 
wrote a formal statement upon their 
arrival, saying that they had will- 
ingly joined the Confederacy of their 
own accord which they claimed had 
been their right. They closed by say- 
ing, ‘“The Confederate States Govern- 
ment having ceased to exist, our rela- 
tions ceased with it and we recognize 
the Government of the United States 
as having’ maintained its supremacy, 
and as offering to resume, by treaty, 
its former relations with us.’’ After twelve days the meeting 
at Fort Smith was adjourned; as only a general agreement 
had been reached, the delegations were to be called togecher 
later by the Secretary of the Interior, to make the new 
treaties. | 

This call came the next spring, whereupon delegations 
from the Five Civilized Tribes visited Washington, D. C., 
and the treaties were finally made, which from that time were 
called the “Treaties of 1866.” Each of them had the fol- 
lowing general provisions in common: (1) Negro slavery 
was to be abolished and the freed slaves were to be granted 
rights of citizenship by the Indian governments; (2) the crea- 
tion of an inter-tribal council which would be the beginning 
of territorial government for the Indian Territory; (3) 
rights-of-way were to be granted for the construction of rail- 
roads through the country; (4) all surplus lands of the tribes 
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were ceded to the United States to be used for settlement of 
other Indian tribes. 

It was in connection with providing for a regular terri- 
torial government for the Indian Territory that the name, 
“Oklahoma,” was adopted. When the draft of the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw treaty was being written, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs asked the tribal delegates “‘What would you 
call your territory?” Allen Wright, one of the Choctaw dele- 
gates, immediately replied, “Oklahoma.”’ So the proposed 
territory was named “Oklahoma” in the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Treaty of 1866. ‘This name is derived from two Choctaw 
words, “‘okla,’’ meaning people, and ‘“humma or homma,” 
meaning red; that is, “Territory of Oklahoma,” literally 
meant ‘Territory of Red People.” 

Reverend Allen Wright was born 
in Mississippi in 1826 and grew up to 
be one of the leaders of his people, the 
Choctaws. Having lost both of his 
parents at an early age, the orphan lad 
was placed under the care of Reverend 
Cyrus Kingsbury, who was in charge of 
the Pine Ridge Mission School near 
Doaksville. A short time before this, 
the boy had been given the English 
name of Allen Wright, after the mis- 
sionary to the Choctaws, Alfred 
Wright. Allen Wright attended the tribal schools until 1848, 
when he was selected by the Choctaw School Trustees with 
four other boys that they might attend an eastern college, 
under the provisions of a recent Choctaw law. He graduated 
in the classical course at Union College, Schenectady, New 
York, in 1852, and also completed his study for the ministry 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, in 1855, a 
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few months later being ordained as a Presbyterian minister. 
He was recognized as a scholar in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
besides in his own native language, the Choctaw. He not 
only completed a translation of the Psalms of David direct 
from the Hebrew into Choctaw, but also made translations 
of hymns, current topics of the day, and the laws of both the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations into the native language, 
besides writing and publishing a Choctaw-English dictionary. 
From 1857 until his death in 1885, though his life work cen- 
tered in his ministerial and educational efforts among his 
people, he was repeatedly elected to different political offices 
in the Choctaw Nation. The highest honor conferred upon 
him by his people was when they nominated and elected him 
principal chief, while he was in Washington as a delegate to 
make the Treaty of 1866. 

In the treaties of 1866, the Federal Government had 
made provisions with each of the Five Civilized Tribes to 
settle other Indians upon the tribal lands in western Indian 
Territory. During the previous year, commissioners for the 
Government had made new treaties with the Plains Indians, 
Jesse Chisholm, the Cherokee trader, and Black Beaver, the 
Delaware scout, both being present at the treaty councils and 
exerting their influence with the Indians in making the 
treaties. Ihe Cheyennes and Arapahoes promised to keep 
perpetual peace with the United States and were assigned a 
reservation between the Cimarron and the Arkansas rivers in 
southwestern Kansas and northwestern Oklahoma. ‘The 
Comanches and Kiowas accepted similar provisions, their 
reservation to be located between the Cimarron and the Red 
rivers in western Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle. 

Since Kansas wanted to get rid of all the Indians within 
the borders of the state, the policy of removing the Kansas 
tribes was pushed in the years immediately following the 
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Civil War. At the outbreak of the War, most of the Reserve 
Indians, including the Wichitas, Tawakonies, Wacoes, 
Keechis, Shawnees, and Caddoes, who had been located in 
the vicinity of Fort Cobb, fled north beyond the Federal lines, 
where they remained as refugees. They suffered great hard- 
ships due to the War, besides their crops were poor and game 
was scarce. Added to these misfortunes was an epidemic of 
smallpox, in 1863, which reduced their numbers. In 1867, 
the Government made arrangements to return all the refugee 
Indians to their former location in the Indian Territory. 
Suffering was still their lot. Just before leaving Kansas, 
cholera broke out among them and many more of the people 
died. As the Wichitas journeyed southward in the early win- 
ter, a great prairie fire raged down upon their camp during a 
blizzard. Nearly one hundred of their best horses were 
burned to death. This made it impossible for the Wichitas 
to carry all their provisions with them, so they buried part, 
and many of the people continued their journey on foot to 
their destination on the Washita River. 

The people of the Delaware band also fled from the 
Washita to Kansas, where they had remained as refugees 
throughout the War and whence they returned with the other 
refugee tribes, in 1867. ‘Their tribe had long been prominent 
in American history. Their ancestors sold Manhattan Island 
to the Dutch over three hundred years ago and, half a cen- 
tury later, traded the site of Philadelphia to William Penn. 
Gradually, the tribe moved west so that, in a period of more 
than two centuric*, the Delaware people had been pioneers 
in ten different states. In April, 1867, the main body of the 
Delaware tribe sold its Kansas reservation, purchased an 
interest in the lands of the Cherokee Nation, whither its 
people moved and settled. About the same time, the main 
body of the Shawnee tribe also arranged to dispose of its 
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lands in Kansas, and purchased the privilege of the settle- 
ment of its people in the Cherokee Nation, of which they, 
too, became citizens. 

The Pottawatomies, originally from the Great Lakes 
region, had moved west to Kansas many years before the 
War. In the winter of 1867, they accepted a new reservation 
in the Indian Territory, just west of the Seminole Nation. 
The absentee Shawnee, a part of the tribe that had settled 
in Texas, joined the Pottawatomie in their new home. A 
few days after the Pottawatomies’ treaty, the Sac and Fox, 
of Kansas, also were provided a reservation adjoining the 
Creek Nation on the west, and the Pottawatomie reservation 
on the north. 

In February, 1867, the Government made a joint treaty, 
known as the Omnibus Treaty, with several small tribes and 
fragmentary tribes in Kansas, namely, Shawnee, Quapaw, 
Wyandotte, Ottawa, Peoria, Kaskaskia, Wea, Piankeshaw, 
and Miami. The wages due for actual labor on the part of 
some of these Indians were not paid by the Government ofh- 
cials for over two years; likewise, the annuities and payments 
due from the sale of their Kansas lands was also delayed. 
During this time, these tribes raised little in the way of crops 
on account of the poor seasons, and thus suffered severely for 
food and clothing. Finally, the Omnibus Treaty was ratified 
in 1868, and the tribes who had signed it received land hold- 
ings provided for them in the Quapaw Reservation in north- 
eastern Oklahoma, which is now Ottawa County. Some years 
later a number of Modocs from Oregon were also located in 
the Quapaw Reservation. 

The Osages, the largest Indian tribe in Kansas, had ceded 
much of their reservation in that state to the United States 
in 1865. However, the arrangements made with the Osages 
were not carried out promptly and the promised pay- 
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ments for their land were delayed. In the meantime, they 
were being crowded from the reduced reservation that re- 
mained for them by the white settlers, their timber was being 
cut and destroyed. When they went to hunt for game in the 
West, they were attacked by the hostile Indians of the Plains, 
leaving them only meagre supplies of fur robes and meat for 
winter. They were blamed for stealing cattle and horses 
from the droves that were being driven to market across 
their reservation. On the other hand, their. own cattle 
and horses were being constantly driven off by thieves, but 
they did not dare look for their stock in the white settlements. 
As their lands were being occupied by the settlers, they 
became too discouraged to plant even small crops. At last 
the Government was prevailed upon to do something with 
regard to the condition of the Osages, provisions being made 
in 1870 for the removal of the whole tribe to the Indian 
Territory. In 1872, they left Kansas for their new reserva- 
tion in the Cherokee Outlet, this new reservation correspond- 
ing to what is now Osage County in Oklahoma. The country 
in this locality was rough and hilly, promising little to these 
people, but years later the land proved to be rich in oil and 
gas which has since made the Osages the wealthiest com- 
munity in the world. 

Throughout the ’seventies and early ’eighties, other small 
tribes were moved from Kansas to western Indian Territory. 
These were the Kaws, or Kansas, the Otoes and Missouris, 
the lowas, and Kickapoos. The Government also brought 
some small tribes from other states and settled them in the 
Cherokee Outlet; namely, the Poncas of Dakota, the Paw- 
nees of Nebraska, and the Tonkawas of Texas. The Nez 
Perce were brought from Idaho and located on a reserva- 
tion in the Cherokee Outlet. The famous leader of this tribe 
was Chief Joseph, who was known as one of the most 
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remarkable Indian characters in history. The Nez Perce 
were discontented in the warm climate of Oklahoma; they 
pined for their old homes in the Northwest, to which they 
were finally allowed to return. 

At the end of the Civil War and derene the years imme- | 
diately following, many changes took place in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Losing comparatively few slaves was a small matter 
to the Five Civilized Tribes. Their greatest trial was that 
their homes had been destroyed, their cattle and horses 
stolen, and their fields laid waste. But the courage and self- 
sacrifice endured throughout the four years of the War made 
them more willing to undertake the tasks before them. They 
rejoiced to see their crops grow and their stock increase upon 
the ranges once more. They were no longer isolated com- 
munities concerned with their own affairs, for the new treaties 
that were signed in 1866, opened the way for the coming of 
the railroads, and provided for the organization of a “Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma.” Though the organization of such a 
territory was not accomplished until a quarter of a century 
later, nevertheless this country became a real ‘Territory of 
Red People,” because so many Indian tribes were removed 
here to make it their permanent home. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XVIII 


1. After the death of President Lincoln, the United States govern- 
ment was controlled by the strictest of abolitionists who had no 
sympathy with the former Confederates and who believed in 
granting all rights of citizenship to the former negro slaves 
throughout the South. 

2. At this time the leaders of Kansas agreed with the ideas of the 
abolitionists, and further demanded the opening of the Indian 
Territory for the removal of all Indian reservations from Kansas. 

3. Cattle stealing and robbing by bands of shiftless negroes and 
white people from the states caused the formation of the Vigilance 
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Committee by many Choctaw and Chickasaw citizens, for keep- 
ing order in their nations until a settled government could be 
restored. 

The final treaties of peace between the United States and the 
Five Civilized Tribes were made at Washington; these “Treaties 
of 1866” had the following general provisions: (1) Negro slavery 
was to be abolished and the freed slaves were to be granted rights 
of citizenship by the Indian governments; (2) the creation of 
an inter-tribal council which would be the beginning of territorial 
government for the Indian Territory; (3) rights-of-way were to 
be granted for the construction of railroads through the country; 
(4) all surplus lands of the tribes were ceded to the United States 
to be used for settlement of other Indian tribes. 

The name, Oklahoma, was written in the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
treaty of 1866, as suggested by Rev. Allen Wright, of the Choc- 
taw delegation. 

By the treaties of peace with the Plains Indians, the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, and the Comanches and Kiowas were given reser- 
vations in western Oklahoma. All the Indian tribes in Kansas, 
besides small tribes from many other states were located on reser- 
vations in Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER XIX 
War With the Indians of the Plains 


After the surrender of the Confederate forces, in 1865, 
there was no more war in the eastern part of the Indian 
Territory. The people of these nations had to start anew 
the progress that had been checked by the Civil War. As in 
the southern states, life had changed, and hard times often 
confronted them in trying to regain their former peaceful 
condition. 

During the war, Jesse Chisholm had lived in Kansas near 
the mouth of the Little Arkansas River, on the site where 
the city of Wichita has since been built. In the spring of 
1865, he loaded up several wagons with goods that he knew 
the Indians of the Plains would buy, and proceeded into the 
western part of the Indian Territory to trade with them. 
Here he met his Indian friends. He followed the faint trail, 
made through the country by the retreating Federal troops 
four years before, when Black Beaver guided Colonel Emory 
to Kansas. After Jesse Chisholm’s trading expedition, this 
same road was used by other persons traveling through 
the country, and was called the Chisholm Trail. It became 
famous in the West as the highway between Kansas and 
Texas at the time of the development of the overland cattle 
trade. 

The treaties of 1865 with the Indians of the Plains were 
signed by most of these tribes, except two bands, one called 
the Quahada Comanches and the other known as the Dog 
Soldier Cheyennes. Major Edward W. Wynkoop was made 
agent for the Arapahoes and Cheyennes. ‘They came to have 
great confidence in him, so that he even succeeded in getting 
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the Dog Soldier Cheyennes to listen to reason and advice. 
But the Government officials did not keep their promises 
made in the treaties of 1865, hence some of the Indians 
did not think they had to keep any promise they had 
made. 

In its early years, the United States Government had 
placed all Indian affairs under the War Department. Dur- 
ing President Zachary Taylor’s administration, in 1849, 
there was organized the Department of the. Interior, to 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs was transferred. At that 
time all the offices in the Government were thought to belong 
to the political party whose candidate for president had been 
elected. When the President took his seat, the friends of 
his party were given positions in the Government. This was 
called the ‘‘spoils system,” because the people believed that 
‘‘to the victor belong the spoils.” 

The “spoils system” was used in carrying on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Many times no sooner did a good man 
as Indian Agent get to know the Indians and win their confi- 
dence, than he was put out of office for someone who did not 
know anything about them. This caused much confusion and 
led the Indians, especially those of the Plains, to distrust 
ofhcials of the Government at Washington. 

An example of the “spoils system’? can be found in the 
history of 1860. In that year the Republican Party gained 
control of the Government. Albert Gallatin Boone, grandson 
of Daniel Boone, was agent for the Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes. His position was given to a new man in 1861. This 
aroused the Indians for they liked Agent Boone. Some years 
later he was again appointed as special agent at Fort Sill, in 
Cklahoma. 

After the Civil War, some of the wisest of men in public 
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tribes, and the ‘‘Indian question”? became one of the foremost 
subjects at Washington. 

In the spring of 1867, General Winfield Scott Hancock 
took personal command of a force of United States troops 
at Fort Harker, Kansas, ‘‘to settle the Indian question from 
Texas to the border of Canada.”’ General Hancock was a 
great general but he had had no experience with the Indians. 
He marched to the valley of the Arkansas River, in Kansas, 
where he sent word to the Dog Soldier Cheyennes to come 
at once to a council. ‘The Indians came as fast as they could 
travel through the deep snow on their half-starved ponies. 
However, General Hancock did not think they came fast 
enough, so he talked severely to them when they arrived, and 
blamed them for deeds on the frontier with which this band 
had not been connected. 

General Hancock at last told the Indians he was going 
to their village for a council. When he arrived with the 
troops, the Indian women and children had run away. He 
sternly asked the chiefs why they did this. They replied that 
the women had fled because of fear, but General Hancock said 
he thought it was a sign of treachery. He ordered them to 
go bring the people back to the village. They borrowed some 
horses from the troops and rode away. When they returned, 
none of the women and children came with them. General 
Hancock told the Cheyenne leaders he would now burn their 
village to punish them. Major Wynkoop, the tribal agent, 
protested against this course but to no effect. All the three 
hundred lodges and the Indian’s property, valued at $100,- 
000, were piled up and burned. This act, more than any 
other cause, brought on renewed war with the Indians. , 

Throughout the summer of 1867 a cruel war raged upon 
the Plains. Hundreds of lives were lost among the settlers 
and soldiers and Indians. Emigrants and traders on the over- 
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land trails were attacked and horrible deeds were committed. 
Millions of dollars in property were destroyed. Fire, blood, 
and robbery were the order of the day. The Indians thought 
their country was being taken away from them, for the Gov- 
ernment’s promises had been broken, and at times the Indians 
had been deceived. They hated the white people and looked 
down upon them as an inferior race who lived by lying. The 
women and children, among both the white people and the 
Indians, suffered the most. Bitter feelings. were aroused 
among the people who lived on the Plains. A great many 
white people measured all the Indians by bad Indian men; a 
great many Indians measured all the white people by bad 
white men. The summer of 1867 ended with the Indians 
still unconquered by the United States troops. 

Autumn came, then winter approached when the Indians, 
according to their custom, ceased fighting. ‘Their ponies 
were always unfit for hard use during the cold weather, for 
they fed only upon dry grass of the range. The Indians, 
themselves, were often pushed by lack of supplies in food 
and protection against the cold. But in the fall of 1867, 
even with these conditions ahead of them, they were not 
anxious to make peace with the United States. However, 
they were finally persuaded to gather at a peace council in 
the valley of the Medicine Lodge River, in southern Kansas, 
near the Oklahoma border. 

The council on the Medicine Lodge was a noted one. 
Over seven thousand Indians of the Plains had gathered in a 
sullen mood. The Government sent out a commission of its 
ablest men, escorted by soldiers with plenty of food and sup- 
plies for the Indians. 

The meeting continued for several days, during which 
many speeches were made on both sides. ‘The Indians were 
against settling upon reservations in the Indian Territory. 
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The speech of a great Kiowa chief, Satanta, as reported by 
Henry M. Stanley, afterward the noted African explorer, 
closed as follows: “A long time ago this land belonged to 
our fathers, but when I go up the river I see a camp of sol- 
diers, and they are cutting my wood down and killing my 
buffalo. I don’t like that, and when I see it my heart feels 
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like bursting with sorrow. I have spoken.’ On the other 
hand the Government commissioners gave plain facts; 
namely, the buffalo would be killed out, and the Indians must 
settle down to farming for a living. 

At last the chiefs of all the tribes signed the new treaties 
in October, 1867. ‘The Indians were to stop raiding and 
attacking the settlements; they were to settle upon reserva- 
tions in the western part of Oklahoma; they were to allow 
agencies, schools, and teachers among them; they were to be 
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given implements and seed for planting; and, especially, they 
were not to roam off their reservations, nor were they to 
hunt the buttalo north of the Arkansas River. 

The winter following the treaty of the Medicine Lodge, 
the Indians remained quiet. Plenty of rations and supplies 
were provided by their agents. When spring came, the 
money allowed by Congress, for the Indian’s supplies, gave 
out. The Cheyennes were told they would have to look out 
for themselves. The arms and ammunition they were prom- 
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ised at Medicine Lodge, for hunting the buffalo, were not 
allowed them. They resented this because it showed the 
Government did not trust them. Some of the Cheyennes 
crossed the Arkansas River and went north where they made 
terrible raids on the settlements along the Saline and Solo- 
mon rivers, in Kansas. War again started upon the Plains, 
for the most part waged in the outlying settlements of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and eastern Colorado. 

“When the fall of 1868 came, the Government did not 
ask the Cheyennes to make peace again. ‘These Indians 
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returned to their villages, this time along the Washita, in 
Western Oklahoma. General Philip H. Sheridan gave out 
word that a campaign would be carried on against them dur- 
ing the winter. The cavalry troops, organized for the actual 
hghting, were under the command of General George A. 
Custer. General Sheridan went with the expedition. Four 
hundred and fifty wagons, loaded with supplies made up the 
train, one of the largest military trains equipped upon the 
Plains until that time. It left Fort Dodge, Kansas, for the 
site of a new military camp, afterward named Camp Supply. 
This camp was located where Wolf and Beaver creeks join 
to form the North Canadian, in Woodward County. 

One morning in November, General Custer started his 
troops out in a heavy snow storm. In spite of the intense 
cold, they proceeded for four days toward the Washita and 
along its course. An Indian vil- 
lage was at last located. Plans 
for an attack were made and 
troops were stationed at four 
points around the village. At 
daybreak the regimental band 
began to play “Garry Owen,” as 
y a. sional for the attacks Ihe 
dashing cavalrymen charged the 
village of sleeping Indians, who 
were utterly surprised that the 
troops had followed them in the 
severe weather. 

The fight was a desperate one. The troopers dismounted 
from their horses to fight on foot. The warriors fought 
bravely from whatever protection they could find, and many 
of them were killed. Many of the women and children and 
some warriors escaped down the Washita to the neighboring 
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villages of other friendly tribes. Warriors from these lower 
villages, hastily mounted upon their ponies, rode to the scene 
of the battle, and surrounded the troopers in such numbers 
that their position was a close one. The troopers were forced 
to fight the Indians on the defensive, with ammunition becom- 
ing scarce. Just at this time Lieutenant James M. Bell came 
to the aid of the command, with more ammunition from the 
supply train encamped some miles distant. 

The Indian village was destroyed, and over. eight hundred 
ponies were ordered shot by General Custer to keep the 
Indians from recovering their herds. In this fight, called the 
Battle of the Washita, General Custer reported one hundred 
warriors killed and fifty women and children captured. Not 
long afterward, the Indians said only thirteen men, sixteen 
women, and nine children were killed in the battle. Even at 
that, the loss to the Cheyennes was a severe one, as their 
head chief, Black Kettle, and their second chief, Little Rock, 
were killed. 

The United States troops lost twenty killed and fourteen 
wounded. Among the brave men killed, were Major Joel H. 
Elhot and Captain Louis McLane Hamilton. Captain Ham- 
ilton was the youngest ofhcer of his rank in the army at the 
time. He was the grandson of Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury under President George Washing- 
ton. 

Black Kettle was known by Major Wynkoop, the Chey- 
enne agent, and other frontiersmen, as a friendly Indian. He 
had not been on the war-path the year before; instead he 
had used his influence in favor of peace. Just previous to 
the Battle of the Washita, Black Kettle had visited Fort Cobb 
and assured the agent there of his friendship. He was 
warned of the approach of the troops. It is further said 
that he hurried back to his village, and in a council with 
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others of his band, the night before Custer’s attack, had 
decided to move his village to the vicinity of Fort Cobb for 
protection. He had realized that friendly Indians would not 
be known from _ hostile 
ones upon the Plains. 
The campaign against 
the Indians continued 
through the winter. The 
brave troops of the army 
uncomplainingly bore the 
many hardships under the 
stern orders of General 
Custer. By spring, all the 
Indians, except the Qua- 
hada band of Comanches, — 
had surrendered. Several 
white captives were res- 


Group oF ARAPAHO AND CHEYENNE CHIEFS 
(Black Kettle Holding the Pipe) cued from them. The 


Comanches, Kiowas, and 

Plains Apaches were made to move near Fort Sill, which had 

just been established on,Cache Creek. The Cheyennes and 

Arapahoes returned to their reservation near Camp Supply. 

During the ensuing six years, there was much trouble with 

the Indians of the Southern Plains, including the war of 

1874, but part of the tribes were never again hostile after 
General Custer’s campaign of 1868-9. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XIX 


1. In 1865, Jesse Chisholm made a trading expedition into western 
Oklahoma, following the trail made by the retreating Federal 
soldiers when they were led to Kansas by Black Beaver before the 
war; this trail became famous as the Chisholm Trail. 
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After the Civil War, the United States Interior Department’s 
Indian policy was to induce the Plains tribes to settle down to a 
peaceful life of farming. 

The causes of the cruel and bitter war between the United States 
troops and the Plains Indians, in 1867-68, were: (1) General 
Winfield Scott Hancock’s arbitrary action against the Dog Sol- 
dier Cheyennes in burning their village and their belongings; 
(2) the bitter feeling of the Indians against all white settlers for 
killing off the wild game, for settling up the West and because 
of the greed and dishonesty of some bad white men; (3) the 
hatred of the white settlers for all the Indians because of the cruel 
deeds of some revengeful Indians. 

The treaty with the Indians at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in 1867, 
was important, because (1) the Plains tribes were to settle upon 
reservations in western Oklahoma; (2) they were to lay aside 
their way of living and allow agencies, schools, and teachers 
among them, so that they might learn to become peaceful farmers. 
General George A Custer’s Battle sf the Washita, in Oklahoma, 
against Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes, and his subsequent win- 
ter campaign of 1868, was the beginning of the end of wilderness 
ways in Western Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Final Settlement of the Plains Tribes 


The election of General Ulysses S. Grant as President of 
the United States was one event after the Civil War that 
helped the western Indians. In 1869 President Grant ap- | 
pointed a committee of prominent men, called the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, to advise with the Interior Depart- 
ment in managing the Indian question. | 

When the United States Government settled the Plains 
tribes upon reservations in the Indian Territory, the Indians 
were supposed to stay within their reservations and not to 
leave them without permission from their agents. They 
were made payments for having given up the claims to 
their lands. —These payments were sometimes in money when 
they were called annuities. Again, the payments were in mer- 
chandise; that is, clothing or food. Payments in food were 
called rations. —The Government appointed a man called the 
agent to look after the welfare of the Indians on the reserva- 
tion. He had to take charge of everything in regard to the 
Indians’ daily life; such as, giving out the annuities and 
rations and seeing that the people stayed on the reservation. 
The place where the agent lived was called the agency. Be- 
fore the Plains tribes laid aside their own customs and primi- 
tive dress, they were generally called “blanket Indians,” 
because they still used blankets instead of cloaks or 
coats. 

In 1869, President Grant appointed Quaker agents for 
the Indian reservations in the Indian Territory. In that year, 
Brinton Darlington was made agent for the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, at Camp Supply, and Lawrie Tatum for the 
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Kiowa and Comanches at Fort Sill. Agent Darlington moved 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency to the place where the 
98th meridian crosses the North Canadian River. It was 
afterward called Darlington in his honor. The Quakers had 
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hard work to be done before they could hope to win the 
confidence of the haughty Comanches, Kiowas, and other 
tribes of the Plains. They were firm with the Indians, but 
they were just in their dealings. For some time the Indians 
had been given cash ransoms when they surrendered their 
white captives. At one time in 1873 Agent Tatum refused 
to give money to the Quahada Comanches, and forced them 
to give up their white captives. No more cash ransoms were 
given to the Indians after that. 

One of the special commissioners sent by the Govern- 
ment in 1872 to inspect the management of the agencies 
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was Captain Henry E. Alvord. In his report, he suggested 
plans for improving the buying and giving out of rations. He 
claimed the beef rations were not enough in instances where 
the Indians were cut off from game. He further said that 
the method of giving out the beef encouraged the Indians in 
savagery. Old worn-out cows, cheap sleazy clothing, mouldy 
flour, and rotten tobacco were often furnished by the men 
who contracted with the Government to supply the Indians. 
In this way there was a great deal of money made by such 
forms of cheating. The Quaker agents were blamed with 
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these conditions by many people, and were thought to be 
unbusinesslike. It was also said that they were not strict 
enough in handling the Indians. However, the Quakers were 
not to blame for the poor rations; as a matter of fact, they 
encouraged the western tribes in many ways and helped them 
to accept civilization. 

The one band of Indians that refused to go on a reserva- 
tion or be bound by a treaty with the United States were the 
Quahada Comanches. They stayed out on the Plains in the 
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Texas Panhandle, and taunted the rest of the Comanches 
and other tribes who were trying to keep peace. Their band 
was joined by a few warlike Kiowas and Cheyennes. Traders 
in New Mexico furnished them with arms and ammunition in 
violation of the laws and regulations of the Government. 
The Quahada said they would have to be conquered by the 
United States soldiers before they would go to a reservation. 

In the spring of 1871, some of these restless Indians 
made raids in Texas. They made an attack on a Govern- 
ment wagon train and killed seven men. The commander of 
the United States Army, General William T. Sherman, was 
in Texas at the time and came to Fort Sill to find out the 
names of Indians who had made the raid. The Kiowa chief, 
Satanta, boasted to Agent Tatum that he had led the Indians 
in their attack. He was bit- 
ter because some of his re- 
quests had not been granted 
by the Government officials, 
and further because he had 
once been imprisoned for a 
time. He said, “There will 
never be any more Kiowa 
Indians arrested. [ want 
you to remember that.’ He 
added that he had taken 
some other Indian chiefs 
out to teach them how to 
fight, and closed by saying, 
“Tf any other Indian claims 
the honor of leading that party, he is lying to you. I led it 
myself,” Thereupon Satanta and two others of his party, 
Santank and Big Tree, were arrested and sent to Texas to 
be tried in the courts for murder. 
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Having proceeded a short way on the journey, Santank 
said to a Caddo Indian riding beside him, “I wish to send a 
little message to my people by you. Tell my people that I 
am dead. I died the first day out of Fort Sill. My bones will 
be lying beside the road. I wish my people to gather them 
up and take them home.” Then he began his death song, 
turned his back to the guard and pulled the handcuffs off his 
wrists, tearing the flesh from his hands as he did so. Sud- 
denly he jumped up to attack the guard in front with a knife 
he had concealed, but was shot by one of the soldiers. 

Satanta and Big Tree stood their trial and were sen- 
tenced to be hanged. This sentence was soon afterward 
changed to life imprisonment. Both the Indians were later 
brought back to Fort Sill and let out on parole in order to 
secure the good behavior of their people. In 1874, Satanta 
was found off the reservation and thus broke his parole. He 
was then taken to the Texas penitentiary at Huntsville. Four 
years later, while he was in the hospital there, he flung him- 
self from a second story window and committed suicide. 
Satanta represented in his character the type of Indian that 
refused to accept the ways of the white man. He thought he 
was fighting for the rights of his people. Lone Wolf, another 
Kiowa chief, put Satanta’s thoughts into words when he said 
to the Indian agent at one time, “‘I know that war with Wash- 
ington means the extinction of my people, but we are driven 
to it; we had rather die than live.”’ 

The last general rising of the Indians in Western Indian 
Territory came in 1874. They were aroused because the 
white hunters were commencing to hunt the buffaloes south 
of the Arkansas River. The Cheyennes and Quahada 
Comanches were the leaders in this outbreak. A fight 
occurred with them at Adobe Walls, a trading post on the 
Canadian River in the Texas Panhandle, in June of 1874. 
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A few days later a wagon train on the Chisholm Trail was 
attacked near the crossing of the Cimarron River. A fight 
also occurred at the Wichita Agency. 

General Nelson A. Miles forced the Indians to surrender 
to the United States troops during the next winter. Quanah, 
a Quahada Comanche, with his men, was the last to give up 
at Fort Sill, in June, 1875. 

Quanah, better known as 
Quanah Parker, was a noted 
figure among the Comanches 
of Western Oklahoma in 
later days. His mother was 
Cynthia Ann Parker, a white 
captive, who had been taken 
as a little girl in Texas. She 
was brought up among the 
Comanches and became the 
wife of the chief, Peta 
Nocona. Their son, Quanah, 
was eleven years old when 
his mother was recaptured in 
1860 by the Texas Rangers 
and, with an infant daughter, 
was taken back to her rela- 
tives in Texas. However, she 
continued to grieve for her 
family and friends among the 
Comanches. It is said she 
finally died of a broken heart. Quanah always cherished his 
mother’s memory. After he surrendered at Fort Sill, in 
1875, he went to visit his mother’s kinsmen in Texas. He 
now realized that his people, the Comanches, must change 
their ways. Upon his return, he ever afterward encouraged 
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them to lay aside their old customs and learn the new ways 
of schools and settled living. He also influenced other 
Indians than those of his own tribe, and was held in high 
regard by the white people who knew him. He died in 1911 
at his home in Comanche County, but there are many persons 
living today who remember him. 

After the surrender of the Indians in 1875, seventy of 
the leaders of the outbreak were taken to Fort Marion, at 
St. Augustine, Florida, where they were held in imprisonment 
until 1878. There, they were put in charge of Captain R. H. 
Pratt, who was much interested in them and saw that their 
education was begun. Several of the Indians died during this 
time. When the rest were released some of them finished 
their education at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where a school was 
established for them by Captain Pratt. Carlisle afterward 
became a famous Indian school and did a great work in help- 
ing to solve the Indian question. 

At the beginning of the last war upon the Plains, the 
Indians held many councils among 
themselves and attempted to get all 
the tribes to join the fight. But Little 
Raven of the Arapahoes, Kicking 
Bird of the Kiowas, and Whirlwind 
and White Shield of the Cheyennes 
all influenced the majority of their 
people to stay at peace upon the reser- 
vations. 

Kicking Bird, of all the leaders 
who favored peace, was especially 
esteemed. When he died in May, 
1875, the Kiowas lost a great leader. Agent Haworth of the 
Kiowas said of him, “Though a wild untutored savage, as 
he was regarded in civilized life, he was a man of fine native 
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sense, and.thoroughly educated in the learning and history 
of his people.’ Kicking Bird had given up raiding and lead- 
ing his people to war some years before. He had been made 
chief of his nation on account of his ability, though he was 
still a young man. He had kept two hundred out of the three 
hundred and fifty Kiowa warriors from going to war in 
1874. Agent Haworth further spoke of him in his report 
to the Government, ‘“‘He counseled his people to remain at 
peace with everybody, and not to throw away what their 
friends were trying to do for them, and said he was dying 
holding on to the white man’s hand.” 

As the warring Indians came back to the reservations and 
surrendered, they were left with no property, and had to be 
supplied with food and clothing. They said that most of their 
property had been lost “in dodging around from one place to 
another,”’ and that “their object was not to find somebody to 
fight, but to keep out of the way of those who wanted to fight 
them.” Many of the Indians were killed by the United States 
troops in the campaign against them. Others lost their lives 
at the hands of ‘Texas citizens and the Rangers. 

The “path of peace” was not an easy one for the Indians 
who remained upon the reservations. Buffalo hunting had 
not been successful the year before, so their main food sup- 
ply was short and their lodges were wearing out and were 
unfit for shelter. In the winter of 1874-75, the Government 
rations were lacking, as the contractor did not deliver the 
supplies which were delayed in the cars and the depot at 
Caddo, Indian Territory. The Indians were not allowed to 
leave the reservation, so they were forced to live from “‘hand 
to mouth.” The grass around the agencies was eaten out by 
the stock now herded so closely together. As many as two 
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from the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation were. stolen by 
thieves from neighboring states. 

The Indians on the reservations showed that they were 
willing to change their way of living. They were eager for 
the schools to open for their children. All the tribes became 
interested in farming and some of the Indians were successful 
in raising corn and gardens, in addition to wheat, oats, and 
rye, under the direction of the Quaker agents, who reported 
this progress to the Government in 1875. 

All the goods for Darlington, the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
agency, were hauled one hundred and sixty miles overland 
from Wichita, Kansas, by men who contracted for this busi- 
ness. At the advice of their agents some of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes took their Government payments in wagons 
and harness. They then broke their wild ponies to work. 
Afterward almost all the hauling was done by the Indians, 
who received the same pay as the white contractors. The 
Indian wagon train was then known as the Cheyenne-Arap- 
aho Tranportation Company. On one trip all the teamsters 
were Cheyennes; on the next trip all were Arapahoes. It is 
interesting to know that John Murphy, a white man, who 
drove the first stake at Fort Sill, was the train master for this 
company for several years. 

By 1875, most all of the Indians in Kansas had been 
moved to the Indian Territory, as well as some tribes from 
other sections of the United States. In that year there were 
thirty-four tribes and parts of tribes and eight Indian agen- 
cies in the Indian Territory. The number of the Indians of 
the Plains was decreasing, due to disease and war. Many 
had died from cholera which swept the Plains in 1867. 
Those brought from the North suffered much from illness, 
due to the southern climate to which they were not accus- 
tomed, and many died. —The Comanches who had said they 
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and a few of their allies could raise a force of ten thousand 
warriors to aid the Confederacy in 1865, now numbered 
1,721, of which over 1,117 were women and children. 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XX 


President Grant proved himself a friend to the Indians by 
appointing a Board of Indian Commissioners to advise with the 
Interior Department in its Indian policy, and by appointing 
Quaker agents over the reservations. ; 

The Indians were forced by military power to remain upon the 
reservations; thus they were cut off from their former food supply 
of wild game, which necessitated the giving out of rations by the 
United States Government. 

The Government gave out contracts for supplying the Indians to 
men who, in some cases, cheated by furnishing old, worn-out 
cows, sleazy clothing, rotten tobacco, and other cheap goods, caus- 
ing discontent upon the reservations. 

The Quahada Comanches were the last band of Indians to sur- 
render to reservation life. 

The figure of Satanta, the Kiowa chief, and his death by suicide, 
was typical of the spirit that smouldered in the hearts of the 
Indians who had struggled against the fate that overwhelmed 
them. 

Quanah Parker, a leader of the Quahada Comanches, was typical 
of the Indian who surrendered to the United States troops and 
who afterward exerted his influence over his people to adopt the 
ways of civilization. 

After the surrender of the Indians in 1875, many of their leaders 
were imprisoned in Florida for three years, and were then taken 
to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where they were the first pupils in the 
famous Indian school. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Last of the Buffalo 


Immediately after the Civil War and during the troublous 
times of fighting the Indians on the Plains, the United States 
Government established and occupied many forts in the Great 
Plains region from Texas to the Platte River. In Western 
Indian Territory, Fort Arbuckle and Fort Cobb were reoccu- 
pied by soldiers. 

During the summer of 1868, Colonel Benjamin H. Grier- 
son set out with troops from Fort Arbuckle and Fort Gibson 
to select a site for another military camp in the West. He 
chose a place near the point where Medicine Bluff and Cache 
creeks join, and called it Camp Wichita. 


Fort SILL, 1872 


After the Battle of the Washita, General Sheridan 
started from Camp Supply over to the valley of the Washita. 
A young man by the name of John Murphy was the driver 
of his mess wagon. As a boy of fourteen, John Murphy had 
served in the Confederate army in Virginia for two years. 
After the close of the War, he entered the Government mill- 
tary transportation service, in Kansas, as a teamster. He was 
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a dependable person and General Sheridan thought highly 
of him. 

General Sheridan continued with his train to Camp 
Wichita, after leaving the valley of the Washita River. One 
day, late in February, 1869, General Sheridan proceeded to 
mark off the parade ground at Camp Wichita, afterward 
named Fort Sill by the War Department, in honor of Gen- 
eral Joshua Sill, a classmate of Sheridan’s at West Point. In 
marking off the parade ground, it was considered an honor to 
drive the first stake. An officer stepped up with an ax at that 
moment, but General Sheridan turned and said, ‘‘Hold on! | 
want Johnny to drive this stake!’ So it was John Murphy 
who helped to mark the site of Fort Sill. For many years, 
United States troops were garrisoned at the fort to guard 
against the Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches. ‘Today, 
Fort Sill is one of the largest military posts in the United 
States. 

For a number of years after the Civil War, life at these 
western forts remained one of isolation. The days were 
very monotonous, except when the troops were called out 
for active service in the field. Hunting, fishing, and horse- 
racing were the chief forms of sport and recreation. Near 
Fort Arbuckle, there were deer and turkey and other game, 
such as wild cats, racoons and opossums and sometimes, 
panthers. Quail and prairie chickens were abundant every- 
where. 

One day some Indians came riding into Fort Arbuckle as 
the post flag was being lowered for a storm that was coming 
up at the time. They watched the soldiers take down the flag, 
with much interest. In a few minutes there was a sharp flash 
of lightning. The flag pole crashed to the ground in splin- 
ters, as a deafening roar of thunder pealed out. Quick to give 
a cause for the unusual happening, the Indians said that when 
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‘‘the good medicine” (the flag) was taken down the Great 
Spirit showed his anger. 

At Fort Cobb, the men had a plentiful supply of buffalo, 
venison, antelope, turkey, prairie chicken, or fish when their 
salt pork ran short. The Indians traded game at the fort for 
flour, sugar, and tobacco. A pound of sugar or tobacco was 
the price of a wild turkey; two or three pounds of sugar was 
the price of a whole venison. 

Among the hunting experiences at Rais Sill that of finding 
a rattlesnake den at Medicine Bluff is a true story. One day, 
during the first winter at Fort Sill, some troopers off duty, 
were exploring around Medicine Bluff. They noticed a nar- 
row opening in the rock of the high precipice a few feet above 
the creek. A narrow bank of grass, leading down to the 
water's edge, lay along the front, to which there was only 
one approach by a six-inch ledge of smooth rock. ‘The troop- 
ers crept to the narrow bank and made ready to explore the 
cave-like opening. One of the troopers poked into it with a 
long stick while the others cocked their pistols. Soon a huge 
rattlesnake crawled out and was quickly shot. With another 
poke of the stick, more snakes appeared, half stupid from 
the winter’s chill. Again and again the snakes were poked 
out, until two hundred rattlers had been killed. Many of the 
snakes were huge old fellows several feet in length. The 
troopers skinned several of the snakes and cut off some of the 
rattles, to prove their strange experience. 

Buttalo hunting was a great sport when Fort Sill was first 
established. Upon locating the buffalo, the hunters mounted 
their horses and ran up to the left side of the game. The 
bridle reins were held in the hunter’s left hand and a Spencer 
carbine rested in the hollow of the left arm. Running up close 
to the galloping beast, aim was taken for a point just behind 
its left shoulder. In this manner many buffalo would be shot 
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ina few hours. The humps, loins, hind-quarters, and tongues 
were often used for meat, the rest being left for the 
wolves. 

Another incident connected with a buffalo hunt on the 
Oklahoma Plains, in 1869, is told by Vincent Colyer, secre- 
tary of the Board of Indian Commissioners. He was on a 
journey for the Government from Fort Sill to Fort Bascom, 
New Mexico. One day his party met some Kiowa Indians. 
Among them was a young white girl, called Molly, who had 
been captured when she was small and brought up among the 
Kiowas. She seemed to like her free life upon the Plains. 
Mr. Colyer wrote, ‘‘While she was riding along chatting with 
the soldiers, some buffalo came in sight, and the Kiowas made 
chase for them. Instantly, Molly, all excitement, came rid- 
ing up to me, demanding my ‘butcher knife,’ a sheath-knife 
which hung by my side. As I handed it to her, I reminded 
her that she was a white girl, who ought not to go into the 
butchering business. ‘No,’ she exclaimed, shaking back her 
Jong auburn hair in the wind, ‘Me, Kiowa!’ and putting spur 
to her pony, with knife gleaming in the sunlight, she went 
bounding over the prairie after her wild companions.” 

These were the last years that the buffaloes roamed the 
Plains. In 1871, there were herds of hundreds of thousands 
on the western prairies. Within a few years after the build- 
ing of the first railroad, in 1866, west of Missouri and over 
the Plains, slaughtering the buffaloes for their hides became a 
great business. High-power repeating rifles were invented to 
use in hunting them. The hunters boasted of killing as many 
as one hundred and twenty in forty minutes. The fall and 
winter of 1872-73, it was estimated that seventy-five thou- 
sand buffaloes were killed in the vicinity of Dodge City, 
Kansas, alone. The noise of the constant shooting sounded 
like a continual battle. 
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The Indians ahd buffalo hunters hated each other. The 
Indians complained that the hunters merely murdered the 
buffaloes and did not give them a chance, when they killed 
the leaders of the herds and wantonly slaughtered the rest 
which then blindly wandered about. They claimed they them- 
selves only killed what they needed for meat and hides, 
whereas the hunters killed for the fun of it. The dead butta- 
loes were left strewn over the prairies by the thousands; many 
were wounded and crawled off to die. 


HERD OF BUFFALO, WICHITA MOUNTAINS 


Within ten years, the millions of buffaloes in the West 
had all been slaughtered. In the Indian Territory, the last 
great herd, estimated at 40,000, was seen near Camp Supply 
in 1877. The next year, 1878, the Indians had their last 
buffalo hunt on the southwestern Plains. It was a failure, 
as they returned with only a few skins. A lonely old bull, 
the last wild buffalo in Oklahoma, was killed at Cold Springs, 
in old Beaver (now Cimarron) County, in 1890. Today, 
there are a few tame herds of buffaloes in Oklahoma. One 
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is kept by the Government in the Wichita Mountain Forest 
Reserve; another is owned by the 101 Ranch in Kay 
County. | 

The extermination of the buffaloes in the West caused 
both anger and discontent among the Indians. After 1869, 
when the military power of the United States had forced 
them to their reservations in the western part of the Indian 
Territory, they were only allowed at special times to leave the 
reservation to hunt buffaloes. Each year as they hunted for 
meat and new robes, they found fewer buffaloes and more 
white hunters. By 1873, the buffaloes had all been killed 
in the central part of the Plains. The next year the white 
hunters commenced to cross the Arkansas River, called the 
“dead line” for them, since they were not supposed to go 
south of it. This caused further discontent on the part of the 
Indians, since they realized they would soon be without their 
main food supply and could no longer be free to roam the 
Plains. 

During the late ’seventies, the strange business of gather- 
ing up buffalo bones was started upon the Plains. This was an 
extensive industry, especially at Dodge City, Kansas, where 
tons of buffalo bones were piled up in immense stacks by the 
railroad tracks, waiting to be shipped to the East to fertilizer 
factories. Many a poor immigrant in Kansas in early days 
kept his family alive when he first arrived in the West, by 
gathering up buffalo bones and selling them. Freighters who 
hauled goods down the Chisholm Trail from Kansas to the 
Army posts and Indian agencies in the Indian Territory, 
loaded their wagons on their return trip, with buffalo bones 
gathered in the valleys of the Cimarron and the Salt Fork 
rivers. Loads of buffalo bones were thus taken to the rail- 
road stations in Kansas and, sometimes, were sold as high as 
seven dollars a ton. 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXI 


Fort Cobb and Fort Arbuckle in the western part of the Indian 
Territory, were occupied by United States troops during the years 
of settling the Plains Indians. 

In 1868, Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson established Camp 
Wichita in Western Indian Territory; this post was later named 
Fort Sill in honor of General Joshua Sill. 

The hunting of buffalo and other wild game broke the monotony 
of life at these posts. 

The building of railroads through the West, after 1866, brought 
about the last days of the buffaloes; in 1871, hundreds of thou- 
sands of buffaloes roamed the Plains, but by 1878 they had prac- 
tically been exterminated, and the Indians of the reservations had 
their last hunt for this game. 

The gathering of buffalo bones in the valleys of the Cimarron 
and the Salt Fork rivers and on the prairies of Kansas became a 
strange industry of freighting teamsters from Kansas into the 
Indian Territory, in the early ’eighties. 


CHAPTER XXII 


The Beginning of the Texas Cattle Trade and 
Life on the Trails 


During the years immediately after the Civil War, the 
cattle business was at its height in the West. This great 
industry had its beginning in Texas. The Texas plains were 
originally ranges for vast herds of buffalo, but with their dis- 
appearance the region was left free for the half-wild cattle. 
Here the buffalo grass and mesquite grass held its strength as 
feed when it dried upon the stem, making a fine Tee all the 
year. 

Ranches were established, some of which stretched over 
as much as a half to three-quarters of a million acres. The 
increase of the cattle herds and the millions of dollars made 
from them, has no parallel in the history of the live stock 
industry. 

Texas cattle originated from Spanish stock. Through the 
centuries since they first came into the region, the stock had 
become hardened to the long dry summers. They grew to 
have the instinct of the buffalo in seeking shelter in the 
canyons and behind the sand dunes when the sudden piercing 
winds of winter swept across the Texas plains. In appear- 
ance, they were thin, rawboned animals, with long horns and 
legs, and were of various colors, though most of them were 
of a yellowish or buckskin color. They were wild in disposi- 
tion and could run almost as fast as a horse. With proper 
grass and feed they were fine for market, taking on weight 
and making a choice piece of beef, though they never became 
round and fat as the Shorthorns or other beef breeds of a 
later day. They were hardy and well adapted to make long 
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journeys in great droves, when food and water were scarce 
along the way. 

Before the Civil War, the cattle markets outside of Texas 
were at New Orleans, Louisiana, and at Mobile, Alabama. 
To these cities a steamship company called the Morgan Line, 
shipped cattle from the southern ports of Texas. At that 
time, unless a person had an interest in the steamship com- 
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pany, he was charged an enormous freight rate. Under these 
conditions, many persons did not ship their cattle, so the 
herds increased year by year. 

The great herds of Texas cattle, covering an estimate of 
3,500,000 head in 1860, increased during the Civil War. 
While the War continued, the state was not occupied by 
many troops, since most of the Texas soldiers were sent north 
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to Arkansas and east of the Mississippi River to fight. The 
state, especially in the central and western parts, had few 
inhabitants and the cattle had a free range. 

At the end of the War, the North was paying high prices 
for stock of all kinds, while in Texas the prices were low. 
Men now began the business of taking their cattle to north- 
ern markets where they. could make money on their herds, 
since it cost very little to drive them north. 

The cattle were driven north across Red River and then 
northeast, through the nations of Eastern Indian Territory 
to Baxter Springs, Kansas, and then on toward St. Louis. In 
beginning the journey, the herds were sometimes approached 
by the Plains Indians, who demanded a beef or two from the 
drover to pay them not to attack his cowboys and stampede 
the cattle. “The Chickasaws and others of the Five Civilized 
Tribes were generally friendly and hospitable, but even some 
of their citizens at times demanded tribute from the cattle 
drovers and their herds. As the cattle reached the northern 
communities, they seemed to bring a strange disease which 
spread among the northern cattle. People grew afraid of the 
Texas herds on account of the disease. They did not know 
that the disease was caused by the cattle tick. With this as an 
excuse, mobs of men attacked the Texas cattle drovers when 
they reached Southern Kansas and Missouri in the region of 
Baxter Springs. The drovers and their men were insulted 
and sometimes killed; their herds were seized and sold by the 
attacking mobs, who were really nothing but robbers. 

In face of this state of affairs and realizing that the ship- 
ping and selling of Texas cattle could be made a paying busi- 
ness, Joseph G. McCoy, a young man from Illinois, thought 
of a new scheme for marketing the southwestern stock. He 
planned to get one of the railroad companies to establish a 
shipping station in Western Kansas on one of the new rail- 
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ways. From there the cattle were to be shipped by rail to the 
packing house in Chicago. Instead of hurrying the herds 
through from Texas in one long drive, Mr. McCoy per- 
suaded the cattlemen to begin in the spring and drive their 
cattle slowly, allowing the herds to 
graze along the way. 

After much trouble, Mr. McCoy at 
length succeeded in his plans. The 
Kansas, Pacific Railway Company estab- 
lished a cattle shipping station at Abi- 
lene, Kansas. After. advertising in 
Texas, a few cattlemen were persuaded 
to drive their herds to Abilene. The 
venture was a great success, for not 
only was the drive shorter, but Abilene 
was so far west that the trail led 
through a country where there were practically no settle- 
ments and no danger from spreading the Texas fever. In 
1867, the year of the first drive, 35,000 head of cattle were 
driven through Western Indian Territory up to Abilene, 
Kansas, and shipped to Chicago. The next year the number 
of cattle driven north was 78,000; in 1869 it was 150,000. 
The business increased, until by 1872, an average of 400,000 
head was driven north each year from Texas. 

Abilene remained the cattle shipping point in Kansas until 
1871. In that year the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road established a station at Newton, Kansas. The next year 
the same railroad built to Wichita, which then became the 
shipping point. As the railroads built more track farther 
west, other towns grew up. In their turn, Great Bend and 
Dodge City, Kansas, became “cow towns,” as the cattle mar- 
kets were called. When these towns became established, 
farmers took up the lands around them for homesteads and 
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forced the cattlemen farther to the West. In 1880, the Santa 
Fe Railroad built a branch to Caldwell, Kansas, near the 
boundary line of the Indian Territory. From that time, Cald- 
well rivaled Dodge City as the shipping point for cattle 
driven across the Indian Territory from Texas. 

The main cattle trail through the Indian Territory led 
from West Texas and crossed the Red River at Red River 
Station, near where Ryan, Oklahoma, is today. It kept a few 
miles east of the 98th meridian, which was the eastern 
boundary of the Comanche-Kiowa and Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Indian reservations. The trail passed north, crossing the 
Cimarron River at the mouth of Turkey Creek, near the 
present town of Dover. Here it joined the Chisholm Trail 
to Wichita. From the time of the first cattle drives the whole 
trail from Red River to Kansas came to be called the Chis- 
holm Trail. Likewise, branch trails to other towns than 
Wichita, were called by the cowmen the “‘Chissum Trail.”’ 
Later this name was also given to a part of the trail in 
Texas. 

The owners of the cattle in Texas did not live on the 
ranch, but in some neighboring village or town. On the 
lonely ranch, the houses were built of logs like a stockade for 
defense against the Indians. There was a strong stockade 
corral, capable of holding over a thousand head of cattle, 
even on a stampede. There was also a chute for branding the 
large cattle. This chute was a narrow enclosure, wider at the 
top than at the bottom, built with a high fence, just wide 
enough for one cow and long enough for seven or eight cows. 
A high platform was made on either side. Before starting 
on the trail the cattle were driven into this chute. A man on 
each platform was handed a red hot branding iron and every 
cow was branded with the road brand. This was a small 
brand, necessary to mark the trail herds in case they stam- 
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peded and scattered while they were being driven along the 
trail. 

The cattle drives started from Texas in the spring. When 
the warm season had fairly begun and the grass was good, 
the cattle were all rounded up on the ranch and given the 
road brand. ‘They were then sorted, putting heavy five to 
six year old steers in one herd, younger steers in another, and 
cows or stockers in another. In this way they were divided 
into trail herds of 2,000 to 3,500 head. Several trail herds, 
sometimes as many as thirty, might belong to one cattleman, 
who often accompanied his stock to market. The herds were 
not allowed to travel together, but were started off at differ- 
ent times; by this plan the herds were kept separate, making 
it easier when watering the cattle at the streams along the 
way and when bedding them down at night. Each herd was 
taken in charge by a trail “outfit.” 

The trail “outfit” was made up of the foreman in charge 
and ten to fifteen other men. One of these, the “horse 
wrangler,” was in charge of the bunch of horses, or 
‘“remuda,” that had to accompany the drive. Another man 
was the cook, often a negro, who drove the oxen or mules 
of the ‘‘chuck wagon” of food, which was better known as 
‘“orub.”” The rest of the men were cowboys. They were paid 
wages by the month in addition to their board. They had 
their own saddles and blankets. Each was furnished six or 
seven horses apiece for the drive. The “remuda” sometimes 
numbered upward of a hundred head, and was very important 
since it was necessary to have good horses to change to in case 
of a stampede of the cattle or when they drifted from the 
trail in a storm. For this reason, the ‘‘remuda”’ was always 
kept near the trail herd. 

At Red River, the cattle were divided into smaller herds, 
and the greater part of a day spent in swimming them across 
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the river. he chuck-wagon was taken across on the ferry 
that was kept there. Then the cowboys drove the cattle 
through the Indian Territory, allowing them to feed upon 
the rich grass as they traveled slowly up the Chisholm 
Trail. 

At night the cattle were bedded down and each cowboy 
took his turn to watch the herd for two hours. If the cattle 
grew restless from strange noises or went to milling (walking 
around), the men sang songs, even hymns, to quiet them. As 
long as the animals could hear a human voice it seemed to 
keep them calm. 

Sometimes a blind or nervous steer would cause the trail 
herd to stampede. Then there was wild excitement. Nothing 
could stop the cattle, and they would run for miles pushing 
one another on and on until they had scattered in all direc- 
tions. It was dangerous to get in their way. The men had 
to work desperately to control the wild herd, but often they 
wasted several days gathering the cattle together on the trail. 

In addition to driving and herding the cattle and keeping 
two hours’ watch at night, the cowboys waited on the cook. 
Hubert E. Collins, who lived on the Chisholm Trail in the 
Indian Territory in the early ’eighties, described this part of 
the cowboy’s work when they passed by: “ ‘Waiting on the 
cook’ meant that as soon as camp was made the men must 
‘rustle’ wood and water. As soon as the wagon would stop 
for camp, you would always see a little cloud of dust arise 
somewhere within a half mile, which soon disclosed the form 
of a cowboy on his pony, dragging a log of wood or bundle 
of brush from his saddle horn and coming just as fast as he 
could force the pony to go. 

‘If there was no water right close to camp, another cow- 
boy would take a bucket and go to the nearest creek or river 
or pond, ride into the water, dip up a bucket full, and come 
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toting it into camp. The cook must be supplied with wood, 
water, and ‘grub’ and then it was up to him. The usual ‘bill of 
fare’ was fresh beef, beans, hot bread, and bacon. When the 
beef was poor or scarce, sometimes a little molasses, and, 
less frequently, some dried apples helped on the ‘bill of fare.’ 
Not until the later ’eighties did the boys of the cow country 
get to taste canned goods as a regular diet. Coffee was 
always furnished and sometimes sugar.” 

As they traveled up the Chisholm Trail, the herds of cat- 
tle were driven across the Cimarron River, near the mouth 
of Turkey Creek. Many times the trail outfits crossed the 
river late in the afternoon when they would pitch camp for 
the night at this point. There was an old trading post or 
store located here, called the Red Fork Ranch. Often several 
trail outhts were camped near the ranch at one time. In the 
evening, when they were off duty, the cowboys gathered at 
the old store where they wrote letters, ate ginger “snaps,” 
and visited with one another. Sometimes one of the men 
brought a banjo, or a fiddle along and furnished music for the 
crowd. 

Arriving at the cow-town in Kansas, camp was selected a 
few miles away and the owner began to take in bids on the 
herd. As the ’seventies and early eighties were days of big 
business in cattle, many men speculated and crowded around 
the shipping markets during the season. Some wanted steers 
to fatten in the East; others bought up cows to stock up new 
ranches. Heavy beeves were in demand for army contracts; 
old cows were used for fulfilling contracts for the Indians on 
the reservations. The trail herds had been raised with almost 
no expense in Texas or bought up cheap on the western 
plains. It cost twenty-five to fifty cents a head to drive the 
cattle to market from Texas; a dollar was considered high. 
Every head of stock was in demand. So at the cattle markets, 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars were sometimes cleared in a 
season by a single ranchman. 

Thus, we have had a glimpse of life on the old Chisholm 
Cattle Trail. The cowboy with his days spent in the saddle 
did his share of hard work. He was a rough fellow, but he 
was free and easy with his companions. He never stopped 
for weather, and was often caught in chilling rains or blinded 
in the dust storms of the Plains. He grew to love the cattle 
that, when “hungry or cold, sick or distressed,’ seemed to 
turn to him and were comforted by the sound of his voice. 
When the trail herd was sold, the cowboy either had work 
with herds of cows being sent out to stock new ranches in 
Kansas, the Indian Territory, and the Northwest, or “‘hit”’ 
the Chisholm Trail again with the ‘‘remudas’’ bound for 
Texas. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXII 


1. The Texas cattle trade began as an industry for two reasons: 
(1) there was a great demand for cattle in the North after the 
Civil War; (2) long-horn cattle had increased to millions of head 
upon the Texas plains, for lack of an open market during the 
War. 

2. The first herds of cattle were driven toward St. Louis, Missouri, 
but on account of the attacks of cattle thieves in Southern 
Missouri, the cattle drovers found this plan unprofitable. 

3. Joseph G. McCoy planned to organize the cattle men of Texas 
so that they could begin in the early spring to drive their herds 
slowly through the western part of the Indian Territory to the 
railroad shipping point in Kansas. 

4. In 1867, the first season’s drive of cattle was 35,000 head; by 
1872, an annual average of 400,000 head were being driven north. 

5. Cattle, raised or bought up cheap in Texas and driven across the 
Indian Territory at a very small cost, were sold at a good profit 
in Kansas, often clearing hundreds of thousands of dollars in one 
season’s drive for the cattlemen. 
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6. Abilene, Kansas, was the first famous “cow town’; then suc- 
cessively arose Newton, Wichita, Great Bend, Dodge City, and 
Caldwell, Kansas. 

7. The original Chisholm Trail became famous as a cattle trail 
during these years; other cattle trails of the West were also called 
the “Chissum Trail.” 
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The Cattle Business in the Indian Territory and 
Ranch Life 


The Indian Territory had always been a fine country for 
cattle. The herds of buffaloes and the increase of horses that 
ran wild, proved it could be made a great stock raising sec- 
tion. The chief wealth of the Five Civilized-Tribes was in 
their cattle that fed upon the range. When the first trail 
herds from Texas crossed the Indian Territory to Kansas, 
the cowmen, too, realized the great possibilities for grazing 
stock in this region of rich grass and plenty of water. 

After the last Indian outbreak of 1875, there was no 
more danger from the Plains Indians who were being settled 
on the reservations in western Indian Territory. It was a 
big risk, much work, and hard on the cattle to trail them 
from Texas to the markets in Kansas. Texas cattle wintered 
in the North brought better prices. The demand for better 
grades of beef was growing. These conditions brought about 
the establishment of ranches in the Indian Territory in the 
late ‘seventies. Cattlemen began to drive herds from Texas 
and to locate them on the ranges east of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho reservation. The ranges were in the central part of 
the Territory, in a region then known as the “Unassigned 
Lands,” from the fact that no Indian tribe had been set- 
tled thereon. Ranches were also located in the Cherokee 
Outlet. 

Grazing lands on the Indian rese:vations soon were in 
demand. White men, such as contractors, sutlers (store-keep- 
ers), and a few followers of the army, who lived on the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation, claimed the right to graze 
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cattle there. They took advantage of their claim to graze 
other men’s cattle on the reservation, and received money 
for it, but never paid the Indians a cent. John D. Miles, 
United States agent for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes at 
Darlington, in 1872 to 1884, was opposed to this because the 
Indians were not getting the money. People who knew him 
said that Agent Miles had many chances to receive bribes for 
grazing privileges, but he would have nothing to do with 
the transactions. Finally, the Indian chiefs themselves were 
approached on the subject, by 1883, the whole of the reser- 
vation, or 3,117,880 acres being leased for ten years at two 
cents an acre annually. ‘The Indians received the money, but 
the Indian office had nothing to do with the business, Agent 
Miles only advising as to prices. 

At this time the Cheyenne and Arapaho Cattle Company 
was organized. Its president was Major Calvin Hood, of 
Kansas, who had many friends in Washington, D. C. Now, 
the men employed on the reservation were against the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Cattle Company, because it held its lease 
for grazing privileges from the Indians. Among them, it was 
said, was the brother of General Sheridan. They stirred 
some of the younger Indians to killing the company’s cattle, 
caused general discontent, and succeeded in causing the Gov- 
ernment to investigate the matter. 

General Sheridan was sent down to the Indian Territory 
to do the investigating. He did not give the men of the 
Cattle Company a chance to talk to him, but kept his door 
closed, and reported against them, even though they had paid 
the Indians and had located their cattle on the range. Upon 
his advice, President Grover Cleveland issued a proclamation 
on July 23, 1885, to have all cattle removed from the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation. 

The cattlemen hoped to get a hearing before President 
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Cleveland, so as to have time to move their cattle. When 
large herds were once located upon a range in the spring, 
they could not be moved to a new open range until the next 
year. But President Cleveland did not change his plans. 

A few of the cattle were driven to the Cherokee Outlet. 
There was no time to get feed ready for such large herds. 
Winter still found the cattle on the Cheyenne-Arapaho reser- 
vation with the cowboys working desperately to get them out 
of the country. The men had to drive the cattle out on the 
uplands where there was no protection from the cold winds. 
The wire of the line fences on the south of the reservation 
was cut to let the cattle drift to warmer places. In spite of 
this, a severe blizzard caught them and they herded help- 
lessly against the line fences. Thousands were frozen to 
death. ‘The cattlemen hated to see the suffering of the cattle 
standing with horns, tails, and feet frozen off, and to hear 
their low moans as they slowly starved to death in the bitter 
cold. Large sums were lost and thousands of head of cattle 
died. The worst part was the suffering of the dumb brutes, 
only the piles of their white bones being left to tell the story 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Cattle Company. 

In the meantime the Cherokee Outlet, generally called 
the “Cherokee Strip” by the cattlemen, was being leased by 
the Cherokee Nation. The yearly charge was twenty-five 
cents a head and was collected by special officers of the 
Nation. This was a costly way to collect the cattle tax, the 
Cherokee government using nearly all it received to pay the 
collectors. Some of the ranchmen claimed that the ‘“‘Strip”’ 
did not belong to the Cherokees. The Nation appealed to 
the United States Government to put the ranchmen out with 
the soldiers if the cattle tax was not paid. In 1880 the price 
of grazing in the Cherokee Strip was raised to forty cents a 
head and twenty-five cents for yearlings. 
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The cattlemen then began to combine, in order to secure a 
fair deal for themselves and yet satisfy the Cherokee Nation. 
They were also afraid of the settlers from Kansas, who had 
begun to contend for land in Western Indian Territory. The 
first meeting of the cattlemen was at Caldwell, Kansas, in 
1881. When they met the next year, miles of wire fence had 
been put up in the Cherokee Strip, showing that they were 
determined to have the ranges for their cattle. 

On March 6, 1883, the cattlemen of the “Strip” organ- 
ized the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association. From that 
time the association had ofhces at Caldwell, and had great 
power in conducting affairs in Western Indian Territory. It 
succeeded in making a three-year lease with the Cherokee 
Nation, signed by Principal Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead, for 
all lands in the Outlet for the sum of $100,000. At the time, 
this was considered a good price for the Cherokee Nation, 
as there was no expense in collecting the money. The Asso- 
ciation then had control of the Cherokee Outlet lands and 
proceeded to sublease them for grazing to Texas cattlemen 
and others, most of whom were stockholders in the associa- 
tion. 

Ranch life in the Indian Territory was like that of Texas, 
many of whose citizens brought their cattle to this country. 
The cattlemen were hospitable and generous in their dealings. 
They had no use for a coward. Since there was no local 
government to protect them, these men always carried six- 
shooters. ‘Though they would have been accounted peaceable 
citizens anywhere, since most of them were southerners with 
high tempers, they were willing to back their statements and 
were quick on the triggers of their guns in any argument. 
Many of them were educated men. They lived a strenuous 
life on the range and grew to love the open ranges and their 
half-wild herds. Few of these men remain now, but most of 
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them are held in high regard and are numbered among Okla- 
homa’s leading citizens. 

The ranch buildings in the Indian Territory were gener- 
ally made of logs. In the western part of the Cherokee Strip 
where timber was scarce, small logs were set up on end like 
a stockade, the spaces between filled with mud, and the roofs 
covered with earth. On some of the large ranches there was 
a well built house for the foreman and his family, besides a 
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“bunk house” for the cowboys, a “cook shack,” dining hall, 
and store house. There was always a corral on every ranch 
and, often, a branding chute. The ranch land was not fenced 
as it is today into pastures, but a three-wire fence was 
stretched on one side or in the shape of an “L” to keep the 
cattle from drifting to their old ranges. Some of these line 
fences were thirty miles long. Part of the work of the cow- 
boys was to ride the fence; that 1s, to see that it was kept in 
repair, and to keep any cattle from straying off the range. 
All the cattle of a given ranch had a special! brand. The 
ears were also sometimes cut a certain way to make further 
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marks. Some cattlemen marked their cattle by cutting the 
skin on the dewlap. These brands and marks were adver- 
tised in the Cherokee Advocate and other newspapers, cover- 
ing several columns in every issue. The Cherokee Strip 
Live Stock Association also kept records of all the brands 
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CATTLE BRAND ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington, 1883) 


of its members, printed in a little booklet made for the 
purpose. 

In the spring a big event of ranch life was the “round- 
up.’ Each ranch sent out cowboys in a certain section of the 
country to drive all the cattle together in large herds. These 
were then divided into smaller herds according to their 
brands, a calf being known by the brand of its mother. Un- 
branded cattle two or three years old often could not be 
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identified. These animals were called “mavericks.” It was 
legal for anyone to catch them, claim them and brand them. 
Great fires were built; the branding irons, made especially for 
the purpose, with long handles and the ranch owner’s initials 
or branding device at one end, were heated red hot. All 


A CHUCK-WAGON ON THE ROUND-UP 


unmarked cattle were corralled, roped, and thrown, their 
ears were cut, and each animal was branded with the hot 
iron. 

A chuck wagon went with the round-up. The cook had 
always to be ready and willing to serve hot bread and coffee. 
Any stranger was welcome, no questions were asked him, and 
it would have been thought queer if he had not ‘‘made himself 
at home” with the outfit’s tin plates and cups and “grub.” 

Another interesting event of ranch life in the Indian Ter- 
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ritory was the catching of wild horses. ‘The wild horses of 
this later time were not like those found in this country when 
Washington Irving and other explorers first came to this 
region. They were of better stock that had been introduced 
in more recent years. As with his cattle, each man’s horses 
were known by his brand and were further distinguished by 
their build and color. For instance, one herd would be stocky 
roans, another tall bays, or sorrels, and so on. Frequently . 
colts of one herd would stray off their range to another herd, 
and were left unbranded. Like maverick cattle, it was legal 
to catch these wild horses and claim them. 

In catching a herd of wild horses, their range would be 
located; their trails were found to the watering places on the 
creeks. On the trail or at some other convenient spot near 
the watering place, and always in the woods, a stout horse 
pen was built. The pen was generally circular, covered 
about an acre, and was enclosed with a nine-foot fence of 
logs, made like a rail fence, staked and ridered. The gate 
consisted of log bars put up between two trees, or two heavy 
logs set in the ground as posts. Then trees were cut down in 
two long lines and piled with thick brush, so as.to form wings 
in front of the gate. These wings were about three-quarters 
of a mile in length, stretching out fan-shaped from the horse 
pen. 

The men then rode around the herd of wild horses, 
which were often miles away from the woods. They ran 
them toward the trails in the bottoms in the direction of the 
horse pen. When once within the wings of fallen trees and 
brush, the horses could not escape. They were hurried on 
into the pen, where the unbranded horses of the wild herd 
were caught and broken to the saddle. They were then 
claimed and branded by their new owners. 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAP DPERTAXIIT 


Cattle ranches were established in the western part of the Indian 
Territory, because (1) the Plains Indians were settled upon 
reservations; (2) hard work and risk of losses were necessary to 
drive cattle from Texas over the trails; (3) cattle wintered in the 
North brought higher prices. 

The Unassigned Lands, the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation, and 
the Cherokee Outlet (known as the Cherokee Strip among cat- 
tlemen), of the Indian Territory were noted for their cattle 
ranges of rich grass and plenty of water. : 

Over three million acres of the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation 
were leased from these Indians at annual rental of two cents an 
acre by the Cheyenne and Arapaho Cattle Company, an organiza- 
tion of Kansas and Texas men. 

The Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association was a cattlemen’s 
association, formed in 1883, with its head office at Caldwell, 
Kansas. 

The Cherokee Nation leased its Outlet lands to the Cherokee 
Strip Live Stock Association for three years at $100,000. 
Unclaimed and unbranded cattle, more than a year old, found 
upon the open range were called “‘mavericks;” it was legal for 
anyone to brand and claim such cattle. 

The spring ‘“‘round-ups” and the penning of wild horses were 
exciting events of ranch life in the Indian Territory. 


GHAPEER XXIV 
The First Railroads 


The building of the railroads in Kansas has been men- 
tioned in connection with the extension of the cattle business 
in Texas and Indian Territory. This meant the opening of 
the West to settlement. It was then easier to ship western 
products to market, making the holding of a western farm a 
possible means to better fortune. 

At the beginning of the Civil War people had begun to 
realize that the West and East must be bound together. 
Therefore, Congress, in 1862, passed acts to aid certain rail- 
roads in building to the far West and the Pacific coast. One 
of the great privileges allowed the railroads was that of giv- 
ing them half the land of a twenty-mile strip on either side 
of the track throughout their whole length. Land was cheap 
in those days and the Government gave away hundreds of 
millions of acres in the states and territories west of the 
Mississippi, which the railroads later sold to settlers at a 
good profit. This was to help encourage the railroads 
and develop the West.) Atter the: GivilW aneothe mara il 
road companies were also aided and chartered by the Govern- 
ment. 

In the treaties made with the Five Civilized Tribes, after 
the War, these nations consented to having two railroads 
built across the Indian Territory, one from north to south and 
one from east.to west. By an act of Congress, passed in 
1866, the railroads were to have every alternate section of 
land in a ten-mile strip along the track through the Indian 
Territory, provided they had the consent of the Indians. The 
Five Civilized Tribes did not want to give away their lands. 
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The railroad companies were informed by persons who were 
in a position to know the laws of Congress that if the tribes 
ever gave up the title of their lands to the United States, the 
companies would be entitled to land grants through the 
Indian Territory. 

For almost four years after the Civil War nothing fur- 
ther was done toward building railroads in the Indian Terri- 
tory. By 1870 people in the United States began to urge 
their construction for five reasons: (1) railroads would help 
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get the soldiers to this country quicker and cheaper in case 
of trouble with the Indians; (2) they would give better mail 
service; (3) they would open the lands for sale, and settle- 
ment, and development, and increase the value of the acres 
belonging to the Indians; (4) they would bind the East and 
West, and the North and South together; (5) those to the 
North and South would be a direct means of getting Texas 
cattle, hides, and cotton to northern markets and even open 
trade with Mexico. 

By 1870, there were three railroads building toward the 
northern boundary of the Indian Territory. The treaties 
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with the Five Civilized Tribes had stipulated only one rail- 
road could be built across the country from the north. The 
Government did not wish to be partial to any one of the three 
companies that was then building. For this reason it was 
decided that the first company to lay its track to a point where 
the valley of the Neosho River crossed the northern boundary 
of the Indian Territory, would have the right-of-way to 
construct its railroad through the Territory to Texas. 

An exciting race for completing their tracks to the point 
named was now begun by the three companies. The end of 
the race found the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Com- 
pany vying with the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf Rail- 
road Company. Great gangs of laborers pushed ahead grad- 
ing the road beds with their teams of mules and building the 
culverts and bridges. Ties were cut in the forests near the 
rights-of-way and hurried to the crews of laborers. Hundreds 
of tons of iron rails were hauled to the ends of the tracks 
as they were extended. All of the work of a mile of track 
was often completed in one day. Finally the northern 
boundary of the Indian Territory in the Neosho Valley was 
reached at twelve o'clock, noon, June 6, 1871, by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Company. A little over a month 
later, President Grant signed the paper that allowed this 
Company its right-of-way across the Indian Territory, the 
Missourl, Kansas & Texas thus becoming the first railroad in 
the state of Oklahoma. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas had its right-of-way but 
it had to pay for any extra land it took on either side of the 
track to the Indian tribe whose country it crossed. For this 
reason, the company wanted the promised land grants, but it 
could not get them unless the Indians gave up the titles. So 
it kept men in Washington, D. C., urging the opening and the 
organization of the Indian Territory as a territory of the 
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United States, which would force the Five Civilized Tribes 
to give up the titles to their lands. 

In December, 1871, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas made 
ready. to handle the shipping trade of the Southwest. It made 
the largest contract for the purchase of freight cars ever 
made up to that time in the West. A year and a half later it 
ordered additional hundreds of freight cars, besides iron turn 
tables and dumps. Thus, the “Katy,” as this railroad is 
called, prepared to “tap” the Texas trade. 

During the summer of 1871, a party of directors of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and men owning a large amount 
of stock in this railroad, came to inspect the road and make a 
visit to the “‘end of the track,” then fifty miles in the Indian 
Territory. They found the track being laid at the rate of a 
mile a day and reported it, “the smoothest and best new road 
over which they ever traveled.’’ Even then large herds of 
cattle and much freight was being shipped to and from the 
North. Late that fall the road finished its track to the 
Arkansas River where a nine hundred foot bridge was built. 

Towns were springing up along the railroad in the Indian 
Territory and were growing rapidly. Trade in these towns 
was amounting to many thousands of dollars a month. But 
along with the railroad camps came gamblers and desperate 
characters that caused trouble. The best citizens of the 
Indian Territory looked with horror on the drunkenness and 
murders that now took place. Finally, the United States sol- 
diers were called upon and such scenes were stopped around 
the railroad camps. 

The early fall of 1872 saw the end of the railroad tracks 
still in the Indian Territory, twenty-three miles from Red 
River. A short time later Colbert’s Ferry on Red River was 
kept working steadily for several days, carrying hundreds of 


railroad hands and many mule teams across to Texas, where 
16 
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the last eight miles of track to the new town of Denison was 
being completed. The company now offered as high as $2.25 
to the laborers, at a time when in other work the usual wage 
was fifty cents to a dollar a day. 

Even though the roadbed had not yet been completed to 
Denison, the railroad was doing a heavy freight business, the 
goods being hauled overland from the end of the track into 
Denison. The dispatches from Parsons, Kansas, for the 
last half of September, 1872, reported the Katy as having 
shipped “499 carloads of cattle, 375 carloads of coal, 170 
carloads of material for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad, and about 300 cars of merchandise for Texas.” 
Immigration to Texas was also increasing rapidly. 

December 29, 1872, the railroad track was completed to 
Denison. Here, the Houston & Texas Central met the new 
road, making the first through line between St. Louis and 
Galveston. Two hundred and seventy-two miles of railroad 
had been built through the Indian Territory, which was not 
yet open to settlement, but many people were on its borders, 
ready to enter a country that they knew had a fine climate 
and rich soil. 

The second railroad in the Indian Territory was the 
Atlantic & Pacific. When this railroad was first planned, it 
was to be built from St. Louis to California, through the 
Indian Territory along the Canadian River. These plans 
were not carried out. It was built into the Indian Territory 
from the east, crossing the Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas track 
at Vinita in the fall of 1871. This was the end of the track 
until the fall of 1882 when the railroad was built on to Tulsa. 
In the meantime the Atlantic & Pacific was sold to other com- 
panies. It is known now as the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
running from St. Louis to Tulsa, Oklahoma City, and other 
points in the westen and southern parts of Oklahoma. 
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With the coming of the first railroads the people of the 
Five Civilized Tribes were divided as to what should be done 
in reference to the opening up of their country. Some of the 
Indians knew that a change was in store for their people, so 
they advised each citizen to take an equal share in the tribal 
lands and then sell the rest to settlers, who would help 
develop the country. They were opposed by a majority of 
the Indian people, mostly full-bloods, who wanted to keep 
their country for themselves, according to the promises of 
the United States Government. All the Indians were against 
giving the railroads the free land grants, because they feared 
in that case there would not be enough land to go around 
and they would be the losers. 

The great friend of the railroads in the Indian Territory 
was Colonel Elias C. Boudinot of the Cherokee Nation. His 
father, Elias Boudinot, had been mur- 
dered with the Ridges when there was 
trouble among the Cherokees in 1839. 
Colonel Boudinot served in the Civil 
War under Colonel Stand Watie. He 
also represented the Cherokee Nation 
at the Confederate Congress at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. After the War, he 
spent much of his time in Washington. 
He favored the organization of a ter- 
ritorial government and the opening 
of all surplus lands to white settlers. 
His: own people (the Cherokees) regarded him as disloyal 
to their nation because he was in the service of a railway 
company (The Atlantic & Pacific) and, especially, because, 
as a Cherokee citizen, he had laid claim to two thousand acres 
of land at the end of the railway line, upon which he laid 
out a townsite (Vinita). 


Exvias C. BoupINoT 
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In each Congress between 1869 and 1879, bills were 
introduced to organize the Indian Territory, under the name 
of Oklahoma, that having been proposed in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw treaty of 1866. All of these Oklahoma bills 
were pushed by the friends of the railroad companies. If 
any one of them had passed, it would have given millions of 
acres to the two railroad companies which had already built 
into the Territory under the terms of the railroad law of 
1866. ‘The white settlers would have had to buy land from 
the railroad companies if they got any at all. ‘The Indians 
would have had one hundred and sixty acres each. Real- 
izing all this, the Five Tribes sent delegates to Washing- 
ton to oppose the Oklahoma Bill, which did not pass 
Congress. 

As a result of the Oklahoma Bill, an inter-tribal council 
was called by the Five Civilized Tribes, to meet at Okmulgee 
in the fall of 1870. The representatives from fourteen 
different tribes met here. ‘They were against allowing land 
grants to the railroads. They wanted to organize the coun- 
try under a territorial form of government that would pre- 
serve the rights of the Indians and yet open up and develop 
the country. A constitution was drawn up, called the Okmul- 
gee Constitution. It provided for executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments, and a bill of rights. 

The Okmulgee constitution was first sent to the Chicka- 
saw Nation, one of the smallest of the Five Tribes. The 
Chickasaws would not approve of the Okmulgee constitution, 
because there would not be equal representation in the legis- 
lature, the members of which were to be elected according 
to population. After this action, interest lagged in the con- 
stitution and the new territory was never regularly organized 
under it. However, the inter-tribal council continued to meet 
for some years, and continued to give the leading men of each 
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nation a chance to talk over the Indian question. It also sent 
delegations to meet the restless Plains tribes in peace councils 
at Anadarko and Fort Cobb, in the early ’seventies. 

At that time, there were still millions of acres of Gov- 
ernment land in Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota. Many 
people in the Indian Territory wondered why the white set- 
tlers did not go to those states and other territories to seek 
land upon which to settle. ‘The Indians had been promised 
by the Government that their lands should not be given away 
without their consent. If each of the Five Civilized Tribes 
gave up the titles to their lands, the railroads would have 
immediately secured millions of acres under the Federal grant 
of 1866. In the early seventies, the people waiting on the 
borders of the Territory were not of a sturdy class of farm- 
ers, many of them merely wanting to go into the forbidden 
country as an adventure. The Indian people did not want 
adventurers for neighbors. 

From 1872 to 1886, there was a controversy in Washing- 
ton with reference to the building of railroads in the Indian 
Territory. During this time, Congress assumed the princi- 
ple of “eminent domain,” which meant that the United States 
had the power to condemn any property, whether the owner 
wanted to sell it or not, and use it for the good of the public, 
provided a reasonable price was paid the owner. After this 
principle was assumed by Congress, the Five Civilized Tribes 
had no control over railroad building in the Indian Terri- 
tory. In 1886, Congress further aided the building of rail- 
roads by passing an act granting railway companies the right 
to construct and operate lines through the Indian Territory. 
The companies were allowed a hundred feet of right-of-way 
and land for stations and car yards. However, Congress 
reserved the right to regulate railroad rates until a state gov- 
ernment was formed in this country. Up to the passage of 
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the Railroad Act of 1886, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas was 
the only railroad constructed across the Indian Territory. 
From this time other companies began to construct lines 
through this country. 

Immediately following the Railroad Act of 1886, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe constructed its line from 
Arkansas City, Kansas, to Ponca. In 1887 this line was ex- 
tended to Purcell. In the meantime, the Company had 
constructed its roadbed north from Texas through the Chick- 
asaw Nation to Purcell. In June, 1887, the first through 
train from Kansas City to Galveston was run over this rail- 
road, through what is now Central Oklahoma. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific constructed another 
railroad in the central part of Oklahoma. This line was com- 
pleted from Caldwell, Kansas, through Pond Creek, to King- 
fisher by November, 1889. The following year saw the com- 
pletion of this same railroad to Fort Reno. 

From 1886 to 1888, four other railroad companies began 
operation in eastern Indian Territory. In 1887, the Choctaw 
Coal and Railway Company projected the construction of a 
road between Wister and Fort Reno. The St. Louis & 
San Francisco completed its line between Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, and Paris, Texas, in 1887, crossing the south- 
eastern part of the state. The Kansas and Arkansas Valley 
began construction from Van Buren, Arkansas, in 1887. The 
stations on this line in the Indian Territory, in 1888, were 
Muldrow, Sallisaw, Vian, Illinois, Brags, Fort Gibson, and 
Wagoner. The following year this railroad was completed 
to Coffeyville, Kansas. The Denison and Washita Valley 
Railroad constructed a short line between Lehigh and Coal- 
gate, in 1888; its trains were run over the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas from Denison by way of Atoka. With the con- 
struction of this last line, there were eight railroad companies 
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in operation or projection in the Indian Territory, and a new 
era had begun in its history. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXIV 


1. Inthe Treaties of 1886, the Five Civilized Tribes had consented 
to allowing rights-of-way to two railroads across the Indian Ter- 
ritory, one from north to south and one from east to west. 

2. By a Congressional act of 1866, the railroads were to have every 
alternate section of land in a ten-mile strip on either side of 
the track in the Indian Territory, provided the Indians gave their 
consent. 

3. The Five Civilized Tribes objected to giving up their lands; the 
railroad companies were informed they would be entitled to the 
land grants if the Indians would give up their country, so they 
worked to dissolve the tribal governments. 

4. The three railroads building toward the Indian Territory in 1870 
had a race in laying track to the northern border of the Indian 
Territory, in order to win the right-of-way granted by the treaties 
of 1866 through the nations. “The Missouri, Kansas & Texas was 
named the victor by the Government. 

5. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas was the first railroad within the 
limits of the present State, completing its line across the Territory 
in 1870-72. 

6. The Atlantic & Pacific was the second railroad in the Indian 
Territory, entering from the eastern border completing its track 
to Vinita in 1871. 

7. The Okmulgee Constitution was drawn up by the Five Civilized 
Tribes and other Indian tribes of the Indian Territory, at 
Okmulgee, in 1870, for the purpose of organizing the Indian Fer- 
ritory under a territorial form of government, with the idea of 
preserving the rights of the Indians and developing the country. 

8. Having adopted the principle of “eminent domain,’ Congress 
aided railroad construction by passing the Railroad Act of 1886, 
by which railroad companies could construct and operate lines in 
the Indian Territory. By 1888, eight railroad companies were in 
operation in the Indian Territory. 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Development of the Indian Territory 


At the time that the cattle trade and big ranches were 
being established in the Indian Territory, other industrial 
developments were beginning in the eastern part of the coun- 
try. Along with the railroads came the opening up of the coal 
mines, besides the cutting of timber, and the quarrying of 
stone for building interests. 

The first coal mining, in the Indian Territory, was in the 
Choctaw Nation, where the largest coal beds in this section 
of the country were located. Before the Civil War, the Choc- 
taws had used the coal in blacksmith shops, gathering it in 
small quantities where it cropped out above ground. A geolo- 
gist who had passed through this country with a Government 
exploring party, long before 1860, left 
records about the location of the coal. 
He claimed that the best coal was to be 
found at the “Cross Roads,” a point — 
where the Texas Road crossed the Cali- 
fornia Trail. A few years after the 
War, these records came into the hands 
of Colonel James J. McAlester, then a 
young clerk in a store at Stonewall, 
Indian Territory. 

When Colonel McAlester learned 
of the plans for building the first rail- 
road through the Indian Territory, he and a merchant of 
Fort Smith set up a store at the “Cross Roads,” later named 
McAlester. They carried on a thriving business with the 
people passing along the trails. In this vicinity, Colonel 
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McAlester was also interested in working up the coal busi- 
ness in 1870. He, himself, dug a sample of the coal, loaded 
it in barrels, and had it hauled to Vinita, where it was shipped 
by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad to the officials of 
the company, to be tested for its fuel value. 

It was not long before Colonel McAlester became a citi- 
zen of the Chickasaw Nation, by marrying a Chickasaw girl. 
He interested other citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations in opening and developing the coal mines. 

At that time, according to the Choctaw law, any citizen 
who discovered a mineral or any other valuable product, had 
a right to claim that place. He could work the product and 
sell it, but he could not sell the land. The Choctaws had 
this law to encourage the development of their country. 
Colonel McAlester and some of his friends, as Indian citi- 
zens, claimed to have discovered the coal in the vicinity of 
the Cross Roads. When their claims had been passed by the 
Choctaw Council and signed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
they formed the “Oklahoma Mining Company.” The coal 
was first worked near the surface, which was called “‘strip- 
ping” it. In a few years, the claims were sold to the Osage 
Coal & Mining Company. This company worked the deeper 
veins, paying one cent a bushel to Colonel McAlester and 
each of his friends. 

By this time, the coal mining had grown to be such a big 
business that the Choctaw officials thought some of the money 
derived from this source should go to the Choctaw treasury. 
A new law was passed by the council in 1875, claiming 
that all timber, minerals, stone, and other natural prod- 
ucts belonged to the Choctaw and Chickasaw people and 
were under the control of the Choctaw Council. However, 
the Supreme Court of the Choctaws held that the nation 
had no claims over .the leases of Colonel McAlester and 
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his friends, because their leases were made before the law 
was passed. 

Just at this time Coleman Cole, a full-blood Choctaw, was 
made principal chief of the nation. He was an old man when 
he was elected to this position. He was sincere in working for 
his people. He believed the Choctaws should keep to their 
ancient law; namely, that an Indian’s first duty was to his 
nation rather than himself. Principal Chief Cole thought no 
citizen had a right to sell land. He considered selling coal as 
selling land. For this reason, he ordered his light-horsemen 
to arrest James J. McAlester and his friends, Robert R. 
Ream, William Pusley, and Tandy C. Walker. 

After their arrest the chief ordered these four men to be 
shot by the light-horsemen. A spot of ground was cleared 
and made bare, so that “not a drop of blood should stain a 
blade of grass.’ However, the men managed to escape 
before the day of the sentence, since the captain of the light- 
horse was a member of the Masonic Lodge, who did not 
believe in needlessly shedding blood. Finally, Colonel Mc- 
Alester and his friends settled the trouble by allowing one- 
half cent a bushel on their coal royalties to be paid the Choctaw 
treasury. Since thousands of bushels of coal were mined each 
year, this money meant a revenue to the Choctaw Nation, 
which was used to carry on its government and schools. 
Within a few years the shipping of coal over the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas was a big business. It was said that the ship- 
ping of coal over this road was “‘of greater importance than 
all the Texas cattle shipped over the line.” 

After the railroads came to the Indian Territory, there 
was a great demand for stone, gravel, and timber. Millions 
of feet of high grade lumber, such as walnut and pine, were 
shipped out of the country. Only the citizens of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations could make contracts to sell these 
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products. They paid certain taxes, on what was sold, to their 
tribal governments. 

These years also saw the first attempts at developing the 
oil, which has since brought Oklahoma to rank among the 
first in this field of industry. As early as the ’sixties, oil had 
been found when digging water wells. Oil springs in the 
Cherokee and Chickasaw nations had been valued by the 
citizens for their medicinal properties. When camping near 
some of these springs in the Chickasaw Nation, the Indians 
had frequently lighted their camps with the gas, by putting a 
tube or gun barrel into the ground where the gas escaped. 

An oil company, called the Chickasaw Oil Company, was 
organized in 1871 by the Choctaws and Chickasaws. In 1884, 
another organization, called the Choctaw Oil and Refining 
Company, was approved by the Choctaw Council. Dr. H. F. 
Faucett, of New York City, secured this franchise from the 
Choctaw Council to develop oil in the nation. In 1888, Dr. 
Faucett sunk the first well in the Indian Territory, fourteen 
miles west of Atoka on Boggy River. At the same time, 
Dr. Faucett had a rig up at Alum Bluff on the Illinois River, 
Going Snake District, Cherokee Nation. There was some 
trouble about the Cherokee Council approving the franchise 
in the Cherokee Nation, so the well was never drilled. The 
Boggy well was drilled several hundred feet and traces of oil 
were found. Dr. Faucett took sick at the well on Boggy, 
before its completion, and died. His company’s franchise 
expired soon after. The log (record) of this well is an inter- 
_esting relic of the first drilling for oil in Oklahoma. 

By the treaties of 1866, the Five Civilized Tribes had 
been left control of their own country in the Indian Territory. 
With the building of the railroads and developing of the 
natural resources, many United States citizens came to this 
region. Numbers of them were good people, who received 
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permits from the nations to live in the country. Of these the 
merchants and the farmers had to pay a Sait permit tax to 
the nations, instead of taxes upon their property. Some inter- 
married in the tribes and became citizens. These people gen- 
erally abode by the laws and helped the growth of the 
country. 


CHEROKEE MALE SEMINARY, TAHLEQUAH, 1850-1910 


The different churches began their work again after the 
Civil War. Of these the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist denominations had their influence over the schools, which 
were supported by the tribal governments. In 1873, the 
Catholic church established its school at Sacred Heart, among 
the Pottawatomies. ‘The Catholics also established smalles 
mission schools among the Quapaws and Osages. 

In 1875, the Male Seminary and the Female Seminary 
of the Cherokee Nation were reopened, after having been 
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closed for many years on account of lack of funds. ‘These 
two schools were run by the Cherokee government. They 
were not under the control of a church organization. 

In addition to the Cherokee Advocate, first printed in the 
‘forties, many local newspapers were started in the Indian 
Territory during the years following the building of the first 
railroads. Other papers from the neighboring states, espe- 
cially those printed in St. Louis, Missouri, and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, also had wide circulation. 

The first general convention for considering education 
for the whole Indian Territory was held in Muskogee in 
1884. The United States Government was asked to establish 
an industrial and mechanical school for the Indians, like that 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The convention sought to have 
Fort Gibson abandoned and the buildings used for this new 
school. Other questions on education were talked over. 
Many of the officers elected were well-known persons, includ- 
ing the following: President, Rev. W. A. Duncan; vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. Theo. F. Brewer, for the Creek Nation; Rev. 
Allen Wright, for the Choctaw Nation; Hon. B. C. Burney, 
for the Chickasaw Nation; Governor John F. Brown, for the 
Seminole Nation; Miss Ada Archer, for the Cherokee 
Nation; treasurer, Prof. Robert L. Owen; secretary, Miss 
Alice Robertson. 

During these years that saw the development of the 
Indian Territory, many outlaws from the neighboring states, 
such as the Jesse James, the Cole Younger, and the Belle 
Starr gangs, robbed and murdered in this country. Whiskey 
peddlers, horse-thieves, and other criminals, sought refuge 
here because they could hide themselves in a country that was 
not closely settled. They could not be punished by the Indian 
governments which only had control over their own citizens. 
The Indians had been promised by the United States that all 
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persons whom they considered undesirable would be made to 
leave the Indian Territory by the United States authorities, 
but the latter failed to carry out the Government’s part of 
this agreement. All United States citizens arrested for 
crime in the Indian Territory were taken before the Federal 
Court at Fort Smith. If a United States citizen sold whiskey, 
stole a horse, or committed a murder, the person who knew 
of the act and sought justice had to go to Fort Smith to 
swear out a warrant for the criminal’s arrest. This took time 
and cost money, therefore causing delay in the arrest. When 
a warrant was issued, the United States marshal at Fort 
Smith entered the Territory to hunt down and arrest the 
criminal. Such tedious and unnecessary delays aided many 
criminals to escape punishment. 

The United States marshals were, as a class, stern, rough 
men. They had to endure many hardships in their long rides 
on horseback in the Indian Territory. They also had to be 
fearless men, as it was their duty to take the criminal dead 
or alive. 

From 1874, Isaac C. Parker was the United States judge 
at Fort Smith. He came to be known as the “hanging judge’”’ 
because of the many death sentences passed by his court. If a 
criminal was given a prison sentence, he was sent to a pent- 
tentiary in the states. After 1883, United States criminals 
of the Indian Territory were also tried in the courts at 
Wichita, Kansas, and Paris, Texas. 

The nations had their courts where they tried their own 
citizens. But if an Indian committed a crime against a United 
States citizen or was connected ina crime with a United States 
citizen, he was tried by the court at Fort Smith, at Wichita, 
Ol Atal aris: 

It grew more and more difficult to keep order in the 
Indian Territory. United States citizens were settling in the 
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nations of the eastern part of the country and refusing to pay 
their permits to the tribal governments. When the Indians 
complained to the Indian Agent at Muskogee, they were told 
that Congress had not appropriated money to put these in- 
truders out, so that nothing could be done about the matter. 
Therefore the most of these intruders did not think they 
had to observe any law with regard to cultivating and fencing 
land in the Indian Territory. 

The more progressive citizens of the Five Civilized 
Tribes knew a change in their condition was bound to come. 
They also realized they must be watchful to protect their 
people in the organization of the Territory, which was in 
store for them. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXV 


1. The first coal mines in the State were opened at the “Cross 
Roads,’ later McAlester, on the Texas Road, by James J. 
McAlester in 1870. 


2. At the same time the Oklahoma Mining Company was organized, 
and in a few years the shipping of coal became a leading industry. 

3. Citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations organized the 
first oil company in the Indian Territory in 1871, called the 
Chickasaw Oil Company. 

4. The first oil well within the present State was begun in 1888, 
west of Atoka on Boggy River, by the Choctaw Oil and Refining 
Company. 

5. The first general convention for considering education in the 
Indian Territory was held at Muskogee, in 1884, by leading 
representatives from the Five Civilized Tribes. 

6. The demand for the timber and stone of the Indian Territory 
increased with the building of eight other railroads before 1890. 

7. With the development of its natural resources, numbers of white 
people came into the Indian Territory, though many of these were 
law abiding citizens, others were not. 
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The Indian governments only had the power over their own citi- 
zens; all United States citizens, who committed crime in the 
Indian ‘Territory, were taken before the Federal court at Fort 


Smith. 


On account of lack of appropriations by Congress, the United 
States Government authorities found it more and more difficult 
to keep out the white people from the Indian nations, as promised 
in the treaties, making it hard for the Indians to conduct their 
own governments. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


David L. Payne and the Boomers 


All through the years between 1870 and 1879, many bills 
were brought up before Congress to organize the Indian 
Territory. The railroads worked for these bills in order to 
force the Indians to give up the title to their tribal lands, so 
that the companies could secure the promised land grants. 
The citizens of the bordering states also wanted the Indian 
Territory opened up that they might make claims there. The 
Five Civilized Tribes were opposed to these bills, because the 
most of their people wanted to continue to hold their lands 
as tribal property. They also thought the different bills intro- 
duced before Congress did not protect them in their property 
and rights. In those days, too, the Government had to watch 
the politicians who were up to all sorts of tricks to make 
money. Ihe railroads frequently gave bribes to get votes 
for their bills in Congress. 

At last, in 1879, a new question about the land in the 
Indian Territory was made public. In that year, a measure 
known as the “Dorsey Bill,” for opening up the Indian Terri- 
tory, failed to pass Congress. People of the United States 
were beginning to think it wrong to give the railroads so many 
millions of acres of land free. The railroad lawyers and their 
friend, Colonel Elias C. Boudinot, of the Cherokee Nation, 
said that the Indians did not own that part of the Indian 
Territory, known as the Unassigned Lands. Colonel Bou- 
dinot published a letter saying that this section of millions of 
acres belonged to the United States Government. It meant 
that the settlers had a right to claim farms there. This was 
great news to everyone. 
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Within a few days, settlers, especially from Kansas, were 
making preparations to start for the Unassigned Lands, from 
this time known as “the Oklahoma Country.” The settlers 
wanted to claim farms in this fine region, so they planned to 
go together in bands. Each band was known as a “‘colony.” 
Several of these “colonies” entered the Indian Territory, 
during the spring of 1879 but all were expelled from the 
Territory by soldiers of the United States Army. At the same 
time, many ignorant people, not knowing where the Okla- 
homa Country was located, ran across the border anywhere 
into the Indian lands and drove stakes to claim farms for 
themselves. They had no right to do this. It made the 
Indians suspect all the settlers, and look upon them as want- 
ing to get something for nothing. 

With this state of affairs, the Government had to put a 
stop to the settlers. The Government had given promises to 
the Indians about their lands. For the settlers to rush in 
within a few days or weeks, would not be rendering justice. 
The Oklahoma Country, itself, was connected with the Creek 
and Seminole treaties, to which tribes it had belonged, and 
these treaties had to be considered. Therefore, President 
Rutherford B. Hayes issued a proclamation warning all 
settlers from the United States to stay out of the Indian 
Territory. He ordered the soldiers to arrest and remove 
any intruders. 

There appeared a new leader of the settlers in the per- 
son of Captain David L. Payne, who became well known 
with the early attempts to colonize the Oklahoma Country. 
David L. Payne was born near Fairmont, Grant County, 
Indiana, in 1836. He had little chance to go to good schools, 
but a church pastor and his wife became interested in him and . 
loaned him books from their library. This gave the youth a 
store of information. His strong, tall figure was familiar at 
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the “house raising”’ in the vicinity, and he easily won over all 
his young friends in their races and games. In 1858, he went 
to Kansas, where, as a pioneer, he claimed a homestead. He 
served in the Federal Army during the Civil War. He after- 
ward saw service in the campaigns against the Indians of the 
Plains. In 1870, he took another homestead near Wichita, 
being soon after elected to the 
legislature of Kansas. Three 
or four years later he went 
to Washington, D. C., where 
he stayed until 1879. Part of 
the time there, he was assis- 
tant doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives. When he 
heard of Colonel Boudinot’s 
idea of the Oklahoma Coun- 
try, he returned to Kansas. 

Payne claimed the right 
- to settle the Unassigned 
Caprain D, L. PAYNE Lands and began to organize 
the settlers, who came to be known as the “boomers.” He and 
some of his friends organized the Southwestern Coloniza- 
tion Company. ‘To those who wished to join, they charged 
a membership fee of two dollars. Circulars were printed and 
handed out by Payne’s company, headed with ‘On to Okla- 
homa:”: The ‘circularjread in part:) » Wosettect apsetttemenn 
upon these lands is the object of this association. It proposes 
to organize a colony of from 5,000 to 10,000 strong and 
move upon these lands in one body on or about the 15th of 
March, 1880.” It further promised to help each of its mem- 
bers put thirty acres of his new farm under cultivation the 
first year. People eagerly joined Captain Payne’s organiza- 
tion, the money flowing in from the membership fees. 
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Payne worked steadily to begin his first settlement of the 
“boomers.” He wrote to the United States Attorney, in 
Kansas, asking his opinion on the matter, stating he was 
going to start his first colony; he wished the Government 
would arrest him before he left for the Oklahoma Country 
if it thought he was wrong, as he wanted the court to decide 
the question. He received no answer. This did not encourage 
the “boomers.” The thousands of settlers whom Payne had 
thought would make up his first Oklahoma colony, only 
amounted to twenty-one men. | 

Late in the afternoon of April 20, 1880, Payne and his 
twenty-one men started from Kansas for the Oklahoma 
Country. They moved quietly across the border of the Indian 
Territory that night. Secretly, they moved forward on their 
journey, keeping on the watch for the Indians and the United 
States soldiers. No danger arose. The men had a good time, 
hunting and camping along the way. All were supplied with 
venison, turkey, and fish. In six days, they arrived near the 
present site of Oklahoma City, in the valley of the North 
Canadian. 

There upon a high knoll with a forest of black-jack and 
post oak trees on all sides, a townsite was selected to be the 
future capital of the country, and called by Payne’s men 
“Oklahoma City.’’ The men first built a large stockade cabin 
and covered it with brush, grass, and earth. The cabin was 
made tight and strong. A well was dug, and a large supply 
of wood was piled up for fuel. While they were working, 
they kept on the watchout for trouble. 

George F. Goodrich, the engineer of the party, surveyed 
the townsite, and the men located their claims for their 160- 
acre homesteads. At the end of fifteen days, one could stand 
at the center of the townsite and look down eight future 
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streets of the city, all cleared of brush for the distance of a 
mile! 

In the meantime, Lieutenant G. H. G. Gale, of the 
United States Army, with some troopers, had been looking 
for the “boomers.” They caught a glimpse of a covered 
wagon standing in a grove of trees. They dashed up to camp 
to find Payne calmly smoking a pipe before the stockade. 
Gale sternly commanded Payne and his men to surrender, 
because they had entered the land against the orders of the 
‘Government. They obeyed. Payne was very pleasant and 
invited the soldiers to rest, providing them with coffee, flour, 
bacon, and other supplies for their supper. The next morning 
the colonists broke camp to go with the soldiers. They left a 
note tacked upon their stockade, which read: 


Indian Territory, May 15, 1880. 
We have accepted the invitation of Lieutenant G. H. G. 
Gale, 4th U. S. Cavalry, to accompany him to Fort Reno, 
but will return as soon as convenient for us to do so. Make 
yourself at home, but leave things just as you find them. 


D. L. Payne, President. 


Payne and his men were taken to the northern border of 
the Indian Territory, where they were kept in a camp on 
Polecat Creek for two weeks. In the early part of June, 
General John Pope ordered them set free over the border of 
Kansas. They were warned not to come back again. Their 
friends in Wichita rejoiced at their safe return. 

The “boomers” under Payne’s leadership continued their 
attempts at colonizing the Oklahoma Country. Each time 
they were arrested by the soldiers and taken back to the bor- 
der of the Indian Territory. People in the neighboring states 
began to think this a great game and had many a joke over 
the affair. Payne sought to have his case brought up before 
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the courts of the United States, but he was not successful. He 
still claimed the colonists had a right to enter the Unassigned 
Lands. The Government maintained that these lands be- 
longed to the Indians, the Creeks and Seminoles having an 
unsettled claim in them. 

The “boomers” had many enemies working against them. 
The cattlemen of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association 
did not want to’see the western lands in the Indian Territory 
opened for the farmer, as they did not want the cattle ranges 
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broken up by settlers. They began to fence up large pastures 
in the “Strip”? which they had leased from the Cherokee 
Nation. This did not suit the “boomers.” In some cases, the 
wire fences were cut, at one time amounting to twenty-five 
miles of wire. The cattlemen blamed the “boomers”’ for this. 

The Interior Department officials and army officers were 
against the “boomers,” too. The Interior Department looked 
upon most of the colonists as adventurers who lived on the 
border of the Indian Territory, looking for excitement. It 
looked upon Payne as working the “colonists” for the money 
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he could get out of them. The army officers felt that their 
orders had no effect, when the ‘‘colonists’’ returned to the 
country again and again. They did not like to wear out their 
men and horses playing such a game. They thought the Gov- 
ernment was being put to a great expense for nothing, and 
that Payne should be shut up in a guard house. 

Payne continued his attempts to have his case brought 
before the courts, but he could not get them to consider the 
charges against him. The “boomers” grew bitter. ‘hey 
claimed the cattlemen were selfish because the latter wanted 
the lands for cattle ranges. ‘The “boomers’”’ also thought the 
Government was afraid of them since it would not try 
Payne’s case in court. 

At length the “boomers”’ lost their untiring leader. Cap- 
tain Payne died in the fall of 1884. He was the wedge 
that brought about the final opening of 
the Oklahoma Country. William L. 
Couch now headed the movements of 
the “boomers.” They continued to in- 
vade the Indian Territory. Soldiers 
were finally kept guarding the border 
of Kansas most of the time. Supplies 
being taken across the border to the 
‘“‘boomer’’ camps were seized by them, 
and the “‘colonists’’ had to either leave 
the country or starve. At last Couch 

Wittiam L. Couch = and _ some of his friends were arrested 
and thrown into prison. Some of the witnesses against 
them failed to go before the court and the men were set 
free. 

The last attempt of the “boomers”’ to enter the Okla- 
homa Country was in October, 1885. ‘They were again 
forced to leave by the soldiers. A bill had been introduced 
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in Congress, in December, 1884, for the opening of Govern- 
ment lands in the Indian Territory, so the ‘boomers,’ hoping 
victory was in store for them, made no further attempt to 
enter the Oklahoma Country against the wishes of the Govy- 
ernment. But it took nearly four years longer to end the 
struggle. 

The “boomers” had succeeded in gaining staunch friends 
in Congress. Representatives James B. Weaver, of Iowa, 
and William M. Springer, of Illinois, brought up the Okla- 
homa Bill in 1884. They kept up their work every session 
of Congress. | 

In January, 1889, the Government came to an agreement 
with the Creek Indians in regard to the Unassigned Lands 
over which they had a claim, with the result that the Creeks 
were paid over two million dollars. The Seminoles were 
later paid nearly the same amount for their claims. The 
Unassigned Lands now belonged to the United States Goy- 
ernment. 

The Oklahoma Bill by this time had gained many friends 
in Congress. However, there was so much business before 
Congress that it looked as if the bill would not be voted on 
before the close of the session on March 3, 1889. A few 
hours before Congress adjourned, an amendment was hur- 
riedly attached to the Indian Appropriation Bill, providing 
for the opening of the Unassigned Lands. This amendment 
was called a “rider.” This meant that when Congress passed 
the Appropriation Bill that the “rider” was passed and 
became a law, too. The Oklahoma Country was at last open 
for settlement. 

On March 23, 1889, President Benjamin Harrison made 
a proclamation that from 12 o’clock, noon, April 22, 1889, 
the Oklahoma Country was to be opened to homesteaders. 
The settlers could then lawfully enter the country. 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXVI 


Representatives of the railroads favored the Oklahoma bills 
brought up before Congress between 1870 and 1879, since they 
wished to force the Indians to give up the titles to the lands in 
the Indian Territory in order to get the land grants for the rail- 
road companies. 

A letter was published in 1879, written by Elias C. Boudinot, of 
the Cherokee Nation, as a friend of the railroads, announcing 
that the millions of acres in the Unassigned Lands belonged to 
the United States Government. 

The first attempt to organize settlers for the Unassigned Lands 
was made in the spring of 1879. 

President Hayes issued a proclamation warning settlers to stay 
away from the Indian Territory, because the Government recog- 
nized the claims of the Creek and Seminole nations in the uses | 
homa Country. 

David Lewis Payne first organized colonists to settle the Okla- 
homa Country in 1880, and his continued efforts made him the 
wedge that helped to bring about the final opening. 

Those opposed to the opening of the Oklahoma Country and to 
Payne: and his “boomers” were: (1) the Five Civilized Tribes, 
who based their actions on the Treaties of 1866; (2) the cattle- 
men of the Cherokee Strip Association, who wanted the ranges 
left for their cattle; (3) the Interior Department, who looked 
upon the settlers as mere adventurers; (4) the Army officers, who 
were wearing out their men and horses in ALU at to carry out 
the orders of the Government. 

An agreement was made with the Creek Nation in January, 1889, 
and, later, one with the Seminole Nation, also, with reference to 
the Unassigned Lands, their title at that time reverting to the 
United States Government. 

The Oklahoma Bill was passed as a “rider” to the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill, March 3,-1889, 


CHAPTER XXVII 
The Opening of Oklahoma 


With President Harrison’s proclamation, “On to Okla- 
homa”’ had become a reality. One result of the efforts of the 
“boomers” had been to advertise this fine country. People 
in all parts of the Union knew about the opening of the 
Unassigned Lands. Many persons from far away states 
determined to try their fortune there. 

A rule stated by the President was that no one should 
enter the Unassigned Lands until the exact hour of noon, 
April 22, 1889. ‘Then settlers could enter and make their 
claims to the public land. Everyone was to be given an equal 
chance, even the “boomers” who had worked so long for the 
opening. Persons who entered before time could not have a 
claim anywhere in the tract, covering nearly two million acres. 
United States cavalrymen were placed at intervals all around 
the border of the Unassigned Lands as guards to see that this 
rule was obeyed. 

Days before the opening, people gathered on all sides. 
‘The greatest crowd was on the northern border, where most 
of the people made camps. Many slipped into the country to 
choose good land on which to lay their claims sooner than 
the law allowed them. They found hiding places in the woods 
and brush near at hand, so they could be ahead when the rush 
came. These péople were called “‘sooners.’’ . However, the 
‘“‘sooners’ did not gain in the end, for most of them were 
found out and lost their claims, which had been thus taken 
unfairly. 

At last, the twenty-second day of April dawned. It was a 
beautiful day, with the sun shining in the clear blue sky and a 
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crisp wind blowing. Crowds of campers were on all sides. 
More people began to arrive by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the one railroad through the Oklahoma Country. 
Fifteen long trains left Arkansas City, Kansas, during the 
morning, stopping near one another as they arrived on the 
border of the Unassigned Lands. ‘The cars were jammed 
with people hanging out of the windows, on the steps, and 
riding on the roofs of the coaches. 

The shadows slowly marked the hours of the morning. 
Peace and good humor were everywhere in spite of the tense 
excitement. As the noon hour drew near, men saddled their 
horses or hitched up their buggies and wagons. They took 
their places along the line, watching the guard on horseback, 
who was to make the signal. Twelve o’clock came. The 
sound of a bugle was heard in the distance. The guard fired 
his carbine into the air. A great shout arose. ‘Then, amidst 
the clanging of the bells and shrill whistling of the engines, 
the trains began to slowly move down the track, pufing away 
to gain speed. Riders dashed ahead. Drivers went rattling 
forward in their buggies and wagons. Men ran on foot 
breathlessly. All were intent on being the first to stake a 
claim on some choice spot. 

Women, too, were in the crowd. Some staked their claims 
on 160-acre homesteads and later worked the land with their 
own hands. Others drove the team and wagon while their 
husbands went ahead to find and stake the claim. Sometimes 
small children peeked out from under the wagon cover, other- 
wise loaded with a few household goods, a box of chickens 
fastened at the back, and, often, leading a cow that followed 
behind. 

Both northbound and southbound trains left passen- 
gers at the few lone stations along the way. Crowds alighted, 
especially at Guthrie and Oklahoma City, then open prairie. 
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One man jumped from a car window with the train going at 
full speed near the land he wanted. A young woman per- 
suaded the engineer of one of the trains to let her ride the 
cow-catcher of the engine out of Guthrie. When she sig- 
nalled, he slowed down. She jumped off and took her claim 
by the side of the track, fastening a white skirt to a tree, and 
calling out to the passengers of the train as it moved ahead, 
‘This is my homestead!”? Morning had dawned with ancient 
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solitude in the Oklahoma Country. Evening found it peopled 
with fully 100,000 inhabitants scattered over the land. 

The people who made the run in “eighty-nine”’ were not 
wealthy. As a class they were pioneers. They thought this 
an opportunity to gain a home in a beautiful country, for 
which they longed. ‘They were willing to work and were not 
afraid to lose. There were those among them, however, 
who were gamblers and desperate characters, always found 
upon the frontier looking for a chance to try their luck. 

Though a state of confusion existed in the towns during the 
days just after the opening, a fair degree of order soon fol- 
lowed. At first people spent hours looking for their baggage, 
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camp outfits, household goods, and merchandise in the jum- 
bled mass unloaded and piled high around the railroad sta- 
tions. Cities of tents were set up. These soon gave way to 
hurriedly built stores and houses when lumber began to come 
in over the railroads. 

There were no officers to take charge of affairs. Only a 
few soldiers and United States marshals were on hand to keep 
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order, but they could not decide the law. No government 
had been planned for the new country. In the towns, the 
people held meetings and elected temporary officers, as there 
were disputes over the ownership of the town lots, several 
persons claiming the same land. No one knew how wide the 
streets were, where the corners lay, nor the position of 
the lots. After surveys were made, these difficulties were 
settled. 

At the first post ofhces, people waited in long lines to get 
their mail which was handed out by general delivery. It often 
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took hours to get to the post-ofhce window. In Guthrie, small 
boys frequently slipped in near the head of the lines and sold 
their places to men who were too busy to wait in front of 
the post ofhce. Ihe postmaster had to put a stop to this. 

On the 160-acre homesteads outside of the towns, the 
settlers lived in camp at first. They hurried to break small 
fields so that their crops of corn and cane and their gardens 
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could be planted, as it was late in the season. Water had to 
be hauled long distances until there was time to dig wells. 
Fences were also built where there was timber. The crops 
generally failed the first year. Then, since there was no 
money and food, the men had to go back to the states during 
the winter to hunt work to help support their families. In the 
meantime, their wives stayed on the lonely homestead, took 
care of the children, and looked after the cows and chickens 
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and any other live stock. ‘To these wives and mothers is due 
the honor of a great part of the work done in early days in 
the Oklahoma Country. 

But in the midst of their work, the people did not forget 
their schools. Some school buildings were built of logs or 
of sod. The buildings were also used for church on Sunday. 
The teachers were paid a small amount every month for 
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each child. ‘These schools were carried on until others were 
established by law after the territorial government of Okla- 
homa was organized. 

As the weeks passed, people began to feel the need of a 
government. A convention was finally called at Guthrie, July 
17, 1889, to make plans for a territorial government. Some 
of the other large towns, such as Oklahoma City and King- 
fisher, were opposed to the convention, saying Congress had 
not given permission to organize a government. After sev- 
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eral weeks another convention was called at Guthrie, with a 
hundred delegates present. This meeting sent a written peti- 
tion called a memorial, to Congress, asking for the right to 
establish a territorial government. 

When Congress met in December, 1889, the memorial of 
the Guthrie convention was delivered. At last, May 2, 
1890, over a year after the opening, a bill was passed and 
signed by the President to organize the Territory of Okla- 
homa. This was the Organic Act. Among the many provi- 
sions of the Organic Act four important ones were: (1) the 
establishment of the Territory of Oklahoma with executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments; (2) the Governor to be 
appointed by the President of the United States every four 
years; (3) two sections of land out of every township to be 
kept and used for the benefit of public schools; (4) the public 
lands in the Panhandle were declared open to settlement and 
should be included in Oklahoma ‘Territory. 

We have learned how the Panhandle of Oklahoma came 
to be called ‘No Man’s Land.” This region was the range 
of big cattle ranches until the Government ordered the fences 
to be removed, because this was public land. In 1886, settlers 
began to enter the country and stake claims in this region. 
As there were no laws in that part of the country, horse- 
thieves and other desperadoes caused trouble. Therefore, 
the settlers joined together to protect themselves. Believing 
that they should have a territorial form of government, the 
people finally chose delegates who met in convention at 
Beaver City in the spring of 1887, where the Territory of 
Cimarron was organized. In the fall, officers of the Terri- 
tory of Cimarron were elected, with Dr. J. R. Linley as govy- 
ernor, and O. G. Chase as delegate to Congress at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Territory of Cimarron was never approved 
by Congress. However, it carried on its own government 
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until 1890, when, by the Organic Act, it became a part of 
Oklahoma Territory. 

From the time that President Harrison signed the 
Organic Act, Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory were 
separate and so remained for seventeen years. Indian Ter- 
ritory included the nations of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the Quapaw Agency in the northeastern corner. Okla- 
homa Territory included all the western part of the present 
state, as also No Man’s Land. The southwestern corner, 
which still remained organized as Greer County of Texas, 
was to be a part of Oklahoma if the courts decided that it 
belonged to the United States, since the dispute was to be 
settled by the United States Supreme Court. The Organic Act 
was a very important document, for, besides establishing 
Oklahoma, there were other provisions in reference to treat- 
ing with the Indians whose lands were to be eventually organ- 
ized under the government of the Territory. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXVII 

1. By the proclamation of President Harrison, the Oklahoma Coun- 
try was opened to settlers April 22, 1889. 

2. At the hour of noon, April 22, a signal was given by guards sta- 
tioned on the border and the settlers made the race for claims. 

3. Describe the opening of the Oklahoma Country in 1889. 

4. No provisions had been made by the Oklahoma Bill for organiz- 
ing the government of the Oklahoma Country. 

5. :A memorial was sent by a covention at Guthrie to Congress in 
December, 1889, asking for the right to establish a territorial 
government for the Oklahoma Country. 

6. Four important provisions of the Organic Act, passed by Con- 
gress, May 2, 1890, were: (1) the establishment of the Territory 
of Oklahoma with executive, legislative, and judicial departments ; 
(2) the Governor to be appointed by the President of the United 
States; (3) two sections out of every township to be kept and 
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used for the benefit of public schools; (4) the public lands in the 
present Panhandle were declared open to settlement and should 
be included in the Territory of Oklahoma. 


7. The Panhandle or ‘‘No-Man’s-Land” had been organized as the 
Territory of Cimarron in 1887; though not approved by Con- 
gress, it carried on its own government until it became part of 
Oklahoma Territory. 

8. From the passage of the Organic Act, the Indian Territory was 
separate from Oklahoma Territory; it included the nations of the 
Five Civilized Tribes and the Quapaw Agency. Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory included the western part of the present state. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Oklahoma ‘Territory 


After the Organic Act was passed by Congress, in 1890, 
Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory were sometimes 
called the ‘“I'win Territories.” Though their governments 
were separate, they had some conditions that were similar. 
The United States Government had to treat with the Indians 
in both territories. he President had the power to appoint 
the governor, secretary, and court officials in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, and the United States court officials in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

Oklahoma Territory was divided into seven counties at 
the time of the Organic Act. Each county was called by a 
number until it was given a name by the people. That region 
known as the Unassigned Lands contained six counties, which 
were afterward named as follows: First County was named 
Logan; Second County, Oklahoma; 
hires Gounty, sGlevcland- = Lourth — 
County, Canadian; Fifth County, King- é 
fisher; Sixth County, Payne. The Public 
Land or ‘“‘No Man’s Land,” known as 
Seventh County, was named Beaver. 
The capital of the territory was to be 
at Guthrie until the people chose a per- 
manent location. 

It was hoped by the citizens of Okla- 
homa Territory that President Harri- 
son would appoint men from the terri- 
tory to fill the offices in the new government. [lowever, they 
were disappointed, as only two men from Oklahoma were 
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chosen to fill positions. George W. Steele, of Indiana, was 
chosen as first governor; Judge Robert Martin, of El Reno, 
as secretary; Horace Speed, of Guthrie, as United States dis- 
trict attorney; Warren S. Lurty, of Virginia, as United States 
marshal. The three members of the Territorial Supreme 
Court were: Edward B. Green, of Illinois; Abraham J. Seay, 
of Missouri; and John G. Clark, of Wisconsin. 

Soon after he undertook his official duties, Governor 
Steele called an election to choose the members of the First 
Legislative Assembly, August 5, 1890. This was the first 
time that the people of Oklahoma Territory, numbering 
61,934 according to the census, voted under territorial gov- 
ernment. Three political parties were represented, namely, 
the Republican, the Democratic, and the Farmers’ Alliance 
parties. At the first regular election in November, 1890, the 
people voted for a territorial delegate to Congress. David 
A. Harvey, the Republican nominee, was elected as the first 
delegate from Oklahoma Territory. The Democratic nom- 
inee was Joseph G. McCoy, who had 
organized the overland cattle trade from 
Texas to Kansas, twenty-three years 
before. 

Local politics in the first years of 
Oklahoma Territory, had to do with the 
question of changing the location of the 
capital, and the establishment of differ- 
ent institutions of learning and charity. 
The first political contest arose in the 
First Legislative Assembly which organ- 
ized to begin its work August 29, 1890. At the beginning 
of the session an effort was made to change the capital from 
Guthrie to Oklahoma City. The members of the Assembly 
forgot whether they were Republicans or Democrats. They 
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spent the greater part of the five months’ session wrangling 
over the capital question. Guthrie won in the fight, but bitter 
feeling had been stirred up in Oklahoma City and in King- 
fisher. Governor Steele had come to be a very unpopular 
man, because, throughout the fight, he was opposed to chang- 
ing the capital and refused to sign any bill on the question. A 
few months later, Governor Steele resigned office. Presi- 
dent Harrison then appointed Justice Abraham J. Seay to 
take his place. 

One result of the contest over the capital, was the estab- 
lishment and location of the University at Norman, the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater, and the 
Normal School at Edmond. It was first planned to have 
these three schools in one place. The legislators who were 
opposed to moving the capital offered to let them be located 
at Oklahoma City, provided her champions would drop the 
fight for the capital, but the latter refused. ‘Thus the policy 
of scattering the higher institutions of learning among the 
smaller towns was established. ‘This 
partly explains why Oklahoma has so 
many state schools today. The Fourth 
Legislative Assembly located North- 
western Normal School at Alva, and the 
Agricultural and Normal School for 
Colored People at Langston. 

Politics in the United States influ- 
enced the appointing of the third 
territorial governor in 1893. Former 
President Grover Cleveland, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for president, was re- 
elected. He removed Governor Seay, a Republican, from 
office and appointed William C. Renfrow, Democrat, of 
Norman, as governor of Oklahoma Territory. Governor 
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Renfrow served the full term of four years. At the end of 
his term, Cassius M. Barnes, of Guthrie, was made governor 
by President McKinley. 

The second great legislative fight was over the Public 
Building Bill, brought up before the 
Sixth Legislative Assembly in 1901. 
This bill proposed the establishment of 
additional schools, a reformatory, and a 
penitentiary. Those in favor of the bill 
were nicknamed, ‘Mound Builders,”’ 
those opposed, “Cave Dwellers.’’ Much 
scheming and plotting was used by both 
sides. ‘The contest again was a bitter 
one. The “‘Mound Builders” won in the 
struggle and passed the bill, but it was 
vetoed by Governor Barnes. However, 
he signed another bill providing for the University Prepara- 
tory School at Tonkawa and the South- 
western Normal School at Weatherford. 
Governor Barnes, also, became an un- 
popular man among many persons in the 
territory. At the end of his term of four 
years, President McKinley appointed 
William M. Jenkins, of Kay County, as 
governor. 

Upon taking his office, Governor 
Jenkins proceeded to change the organ- 
ization in charge of the Insane Asylum 
at Norman. Though he was an honest 
man and straight in all his dealings, this act won political ene- 
mies for him. When President McKinley died in 1901, 
charges were brought up against Governor Jenkins, who had 
held his position for only seven months. President Roosevelt 
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removed him from office and appointed Thompson B. Fer- 
guson, of Watonga, as governor. 

During the years previous to Governor Ferguson’s 
administration, additional Indian lands had been opened up 
to settlement and added as new counties 
to Oklahoma Territory. When Goy- 
ernor Ferguson took office, there still 
remained a great deal of vacant land in 
some of these counties in the western 
part of the territory. Because of this 
condition, many cattlemen still grazed 
their stock on the open range. When 
more settlers arrived and began to take 
up homesteads in these areas, some of 
the old-time cattkemen were much dis- 
pleased and there was danger of trouble 
in several counties at different times. In Day (now Ellis) 
County, the cattlemen appointed a committee to go to Guthrie 
and see Governor Ferguson to inform him about the matter. 
They told him that he need not trouble 
himself about it—that all he had to do 
was to “keep his hands off” and they 
would “settle the trouble with the ‘nest- 
ers, '’ as the cattlemen called the home- 
steaders. But they had misjudged 
Governor Ferguson who promptly told 
them in very plain words that, if they 
gave the homestead settlers any trouble, 
he would order out the National Guard 
ancdehaviemevery headeor  rangeucattle 
driven from the country. That ended the 
prospect of a struggle between the ranchmen and _ the 
homesteaders. 
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During President McKinley’s administration, the United 
States declared war against Spain, in 1898, because of the 
misrule of the Spanish authorities in Cuba. When the Presi- 
dent called for volunteers for the army, young men in. both 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories answered the call. Two 
troops of cavalry were organized from the volunteers, one 
of these troops being recruited in Oklahoma and the other. 
m the Indian Territory. These troops became part of the 
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First Regiment of United States Volunteer Cavalry, known 
more popularly as the ‘Rough Riders,” under the com- 
mand of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. Among the volun- 
teers was Frank Frantz, who had at one time lived in Enid. 
He won the rank of captain before the end of the Spanish 
War, and was a friend of Colonel Roosevelt, who afterward 
became President of the United States. At the end of Gover- 
nor Ferguson’s term of office, President Roosevelt appointed 
Captain Frantz as governor, his term beginning January 5, 
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1906. Captain Frantz was the youngest of the territorial 
governors. 

After the opening of the Unassigned Lands, there was a 
demand that other Indian lands surrounding it should be 
opened up and added to Oklahoma Territory. In 1889, 
President Harrison had appointed a commission of three men 
to secure the consent of the various tribes to such an arrange- 
ment. This Indian Commission began its work among the 
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tribes of the western reservations in 1890. Nearly all the 
Indians were persuaded to take an allotment of land for each 
person. The surplus of these lands was to be opened up to 
settlers. As each tribe made its agreement with the Indian 
Commission, the settlement of the surplus lands made an 
additional land opening in the territory. 

The first of the Indian land openings took place Septem- 
ber 22, 1891. At that time the Iowa, Sac and Fox, and 
Pottawatomie-Shawnee reservations added over three-fourths 
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of a million acres to Oklahoma Territory. The next year the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation added three and a half mil- 
lion acres,» Inul893)stheGherokdey otripssmlonkaw aan 
Pawnee reservations made over five and a half million acres 
more. In 1895, the Kickapoos gave up their land, adding 
another eighty-five thousand acres. A total of fifteen more 
counties were organized from all these lands under the gov- 
ernment of Oklahoma Territory. Six of the original seven 
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counties were enlarged. In all these openings, settlers made a 
race for claims. There was much complaint that the “soon- 
ers” procured the best lands. Therefore, a change was made 
in the method of settling other public lands. 

The Indian Commission worked for several years to close 
up business with the Wichita and Caddo tribes at Anadarko, 
and the Comanche, Kiowa, and Plains Apaches at Fort Sill. 
These lands had been leased to cattlemen, causing a delay in 
the work, since the cattlemen did not want to give up their 
ranges. The Indians at last were allotted a homestead for 
each member of the respective tribes. In addition, a pasture 
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of half a million acres was reserved for them, which after- 
ward became known as the “Big Pasture” lands. The Goy- 
ernment, also, enlarged the Fort Sill military reservation to 
fifty-six thousand acres, and made a forest reserve of fifty- 
eight thousand acres in the Wichita Mountains, neither of 
these government reservations being open to homesteads. 
Sites for towns were reserved at all the openings. On August 
6, 1901, the surplus of the Kiowa and Comanche country, 
amounting to three and one-half million acres, was opened 
to settlers. ‘This was the last great land opening in Okla- 
homa. 

Instead of making the race for claims, persons wishing 
to stake a homestead at the last opening had to register at 
the Government land offices in El Reno or Lawton. ‘The 
homesteads were given out by a drawing, called the “land 
lottery.’’ Each person was assigned a card upon which was 
his name and address. The card was placed in an envelope 
and sealed. ‘The land offices received these envelopes for fif- 
teen days. At the end of that time the envelopes were placed 
in a large box and shuffled. They were then drawn out by 
the land officials and numbered in order. Each settler 
staked his claim in turn according to the number on his 
envelope and card. In this way, there was no trouble with 
“sooners.”’ 

Over 160,000 persons registered for homesteads in the 
opening of the Kiowa and Comanche country. From these 
lands three additional counties were organized in Southwestern 
Oklahoma Territory. The sale of townsite lots in the three 
county seat towns was made for the benefit of the towns and 
the counties. The proceeds were to be used for the erection 
of court-houses, waterworks, bridges, and _ school-houses. 
This work was carried out under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Five years later the ‘‘Big Pasture,” 
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containing a half million acres, was sold in 160-acre tracts to 
the highest bidders. 

According to the homestead laws of the United States, 
settlers on public lands had to pay from $1.25 to $3.50 an 
acre for their claims. The Unassigned Lands in 1889 had 
cost the settlers $1.25 per acre. he question of granting the 
Indian reservation lands free to settlers was brought up 
before Congress by Delegate Flynn. This bill was called the 
“Free Homes Bill.” Delegate Flynn worked to have Con- 
gress approve this bill, and it was finally passed in 1900. 
Accordingly settlers were granted their homesteads free in 
the Sac and Fox, Pottawatomie-Shawnee, Cheyenne-Arapaho, 
and Cherokee Strip reservations. It was said to have saved 
the settlers $15,000,000. 

At the end of Delegate Harvey’s term of office in 1893, 
Dennis T. Flynn, the Republican nominee, had been elected 
delegate from Oklahoma ‘Territory, and was reelected two 
years later. In his race for a third term in 1896, he was 

defeated. “The Democratic and Pop- 
ulist parties in that year joined their 
votes and elected James Y. Callahan as 
delegate to Congress. This campaign 
was a spirited one in the Territory. 
Delegate Flynn ran on the platform of 
the Free Homes Bill, and favored the 
election of William McKinley as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Callahan 
favored the free coinage of silver and 
the election of William Jennings Bryan 

Dennis T’. FLYNN as president. Flynn was reelected to 
Congress in 1898 and again in 1900. In 1902 he refused 
the nomination. Bird $. McGuire was then nominated by the 
Republicans and received the election. McGuire was re- 
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elected in 1904 and held office until statehood, when he 
remained in Congress as one of the representatives from 
the State of Oklahoma. 

Another addition of land to Oklahoma Territory came 
at the end of the famous Greer County case between the 
United States and Texas. There had always been the ques- 
tion as to which of the two branches on the upper course 
of the Red River was the main channel of the stream. If 
the northern branch, known as the North Fork, was the 
main channel, the land between the two branches would 
belong to Texas. ‘This region had been named Greer County 
by the legislature of Texas, in 1860. Ranches and settle- 
ments were established in this country as early as 1881. 
It was organized under the laws of Texas in 1888, but 
the old question with reference to the main channel of the 
Red River was disputed and taken to the courts. In 1896, 
the United States Supreme Court decided that the North 
Fork was not the main channel of Red River, therefore 
Greer County was then organized under the laws of Okla- 
homa Territory. By this decision another million and a 
half acres were added to the territory in 1896, these lands 
being opened to settlers in the same year, with a Government 
land ofhce at Mangum. 

The opening of millions of acres of land to settlement 
brought about an increase in the population of Oklahoma 
Territory. By the census of 1900, Oklahoma’s population 
was 398,331; in the Indian Territory it was 392,060. ‘The 
most of these people were farmers. This meant a large in- 
crease in farm products. When they first arrived in the Unas- 
signed Lands, the farmers were anxious to grow wheat, for 
which the land was adapted. Since they were not able to buy 
seed wheat, Henry E. Asp, an attorney for the Santa Fe Rail- 
road laid the matter before the railroads. As a result, the 
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Santa Fe and Rock Island furnished the farmers with seed 
wheat in 1890. They were to pay the railroad companies 
for the seed, without interest on the money loaned, when they 
harvested their crops the next year. In several localities, 
other business concerns worked in the same manner, during 
their first years in Oklahoma Territory. 
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POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


By the Organic Act, Oklahoma Territory was divided into seven 
counties; namely, the Unassigned Lands being organized into six 
counties and the Public Lands of the Panhandle into one county. 
George W. Steele, of Indiana, was chosen by President Harrison 
to be the first governor of Oklahoma Territory. 

The first regular election for officers in Oklahoma Territory was 
held in November, 1890. 

Local politics during the first years of Oklahoma Territory cen- 
tered around the question of changing the location of the terri- 
torial capital, and the establishment of educational and charitable 
institutions. 

The second great legislative fight was over the Public Building 
Bill, brought up before the Sixth Legislative Assembly. 

From 1891 to 1901, there were five openings of Indian lands by 
which over ten million acres were opened to settlers and organized 
into additional counties of Oklahoma Territory. 

Upon a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, Greer 
County of Texas was annexed to Oklahoma Territory in 1896. 
The “Free Homes Bill’ was laid before Congress by Delegate 
Dennis T. Flynn; with its passage in 1900, settlers were granted 
their homesteads free in the Sac and Fox, Pottawatomie-Shawnee, 
Cheyenne-Arapaho, and Cherokee Strip reservations. 

By 1900 the population of the ““I'win Territories” numbered 
nearly 800,000. 


CTA Pall Ree, LX 
The Struggle for Statehood 


At the time when the territorial government of Okla- 
homa was being established, the newspapers in the Territory 
began to print articles favoring statehood. ‘This was partly 
due to the fact that most of the territorial officers were 
appointed from other states by the President. The people of 
Oklahoma wanted statehood so that they themselves could 
elect their own citizens to hold office. | 

The first statehood convention was held at Oklahoma 
City in December, 1891. Delegates came from all the Okla- 
homa counties and, also, from some parts of the Indian ‘Ter- 
ritory. [his convention favored the organization of one state 
from the two territories. This was called “single statehood.” 
It was urged that the agricultural possibilities, the natural 
resources, and the growing population of both sections would 
make a rich state. As a result of the convention, Delegate 
Harvey, of Oklahoma, presented the first statehood bill to 
Congress, January 25, 1892. This bill did not pass, nor did 
the second statehood bill, presented by Delegate Flynn, in 
1393. 

The Five Civilized Tribes were against these bills, 
because they included the Indian ‘Territory in the organiza- 
tion of the proposed state. Many persons grew tired of 
arguing the question of “single statehood” with the Indians 
and their friends, so they began to favor statehood for Okla- 
homa Territory alone, which was termed “‘separate state- 
hood.” For the next eight years, the statehood question was 
before Congress, but no definite action was taken. 

The position of the Five Civilized Tribes in reference to 
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statehood was clearly stated by their own delegates before 
the Committees of Congress. Friends of ‘‘single statehood”’ 
argued that the Indian Territory contained many lawless 
white people, who could not be reached by law, therefore, 
both territories should be organized under one state govern- 
ment. Roley McIntosh, a leader of the full-blood Creeks, 
answered this charge in a speech before a Congressional Com- 
mittee, in 1892. He claimed the Indian Territory was not a 
lawless community. He said some white people had been 
given permission by the Indians to remain in their country, 
but many white persons who had no respect for the tribal laws 
were intruders in the nations, because the United States Gov- 
ernment had not kept them out according to the treaties. He 
stated that there were so many deputy marshals and Indian 
police, appointed by the Federal Government in the Indian 
Territory, that they hardly had enough “criminals to catch.” 
In reference to the courts, he added, ‘“Texas wants to take us 
down to Paris, Kansas wants to take us to Wichita and 
Arkansas wants to take us to Fort Smith, and now here is 
Oklahoma holding us on this side. ‘That places us in a very 
awkward position, and shows, I think, just about what the 
case is. But I feel safe. I think that justice and honesty will 
prevail and I am not much afraid.” He asked that the 
nations be let alone to their own free governments. 
Arguments in favor of “single statehood”? were many. 
The speech of Senator Platt, of Connecticut, before the 
Senate, in December, 1894, presented his views of the mat- 
ter. He said the Indians had broken their treaties by letting 
white people come into their nation, therefore, the United 
States did not have to keep the treaties. He claimed the 
Indian governments were being run by adopted white citizens 
and mixed-blood citizens for their own benefit, the full-blood 
Indians being pushed aside. He further stated that the 
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Indians had not attained real civilization and that their 
governments did not eu protection to “life, liberty, or 
property.’ 

As to which of these two arguments was right, it might 
be well for us to remember that Roley McIntosh, who could 
speak no English, lived in the Indian Territory, and that 
Senator Platt lived in Connecticut, a New England State. 
Another point which must be remembered was that politics 
played a great part in the organization of new states. In 
many of the old states, the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties each had certain plans by which they could have their 
friends elected to Congress, from any new state that was to be 
admitted to the Union. Therefore there was a great deal of 
outside interest when it came to granting statehood to Okla- 
homa and Indian territories. 

However, the fight for statehood was a strong one dur- 
ing these years. The railroads had brought about wonderful 
progress in the West. Oklahoma Territory and Indian 
Territory could not be left to themselves or have different 
governments from the other states around them. Oklahoma 
Territory wanted statehood. There were those among the 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes who knew a change was 
coming. They sought to adopt the best policy in protecting 
their people in the new government. The United States Gov- 
ernment proceeded to pave the way for a state. It met the 
argument of lawlessness in the Indian Territory, by estab- 
lishing United States courts there. It appointed a special 
commission to deal with the Five Civilized Tribes. 

The first United States court of the Indian Territory was 
established at Muskogee, under an Act of Congress, passed 
in 1889. The laws of the State of Arkansas were used as the 
basis of the law. The Federal judge, district attorney, and 
the marshal were appointed by the Government. James M. 
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Shackleford, of Indiana, was appointed the first judge. The 
Federal court at Muskogee had charge of a certain class of 
misdemeanor cases and, also, of civil cases involving United 
States citizens and Indians; criminal cases classed as felonies 
were tried in the United States District courts, respectively, 
at Paris, Texas, at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, until September 1, 1896. The tribal courts of each 
of the Five Civilized Tribes still tried all cases in which every- 
one of the parties concerned were Indians. 

Since Muskogee was so far away from many of the towns 
in the Indian Territory, another change was made in the 
United States courts by an Act of Congress, 1895. The 
Indian Territory was now organized into three Federal court 
districts, namely, the Northern District, consisting of the 
Cherokee Nation and the Quapaw Agency; the Central Dis- 
trict, consisting of the Creek and Seminole nations; the 
Southern District, consisting of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations. ‘Three Federal judges were appointed to preside 
over each of these courts, which were held at Muskogee, 
McAlester, and Ardmore. 

In most cases, the judges and many officers of the United 
States courts in the Indian Territory were appointed from 
other parts of the United States. This gave a chance for 
politicians in the states to help their friends by giving them 
positions in the Indian Territory. The Indians were not, as a 
class, lawless people, however much an outsider might think 
they were, from the fact that besides their own tribal laws, 
they were under rules of the Secretary of the Interior, Acts 
of Congress, treaties with the Government, United States 
Commissioners, and Federal courts of the Indian Terri- 
tory. | 

In 1893, President Cleveland appointed the members of 
the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, more commonly 
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known as the Dawes Commission. When first appointed, its 
members were former Senator Henry L. Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, Meredith H. Kidd, of Indiana, and Archibald S. 
McKennon, of Arkansas. Its work was to persuade the 
citizens of each of the Five Civilized Tribes to give up their 
tribal government and to take individual allotments of land. 
The task that lay before the Dawes Commission was different 
from that of any other Indian Commission, because it had to 
deal with the Indians holding a title and patent from the Gov- 
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ernment, unlike any of the other tribes in the United States. 
The breaking up of the five tribal governments and the allot- 
ment of land in severalty to each Indian citizen, are two of 
the most important steps in the history of Oklahoma. Not 
until this work was completed was the organization of the 
present state of Oklahoma possible. All titles to lands cover- 
ing over 20,000,000 acres, or almost half of Oklahoma, date 
back to the patents issued by each of the five tribal govern- 
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ments, under the terms of the agreements made with the 
United States, beginning in 1897. 

All the Five Civilized Tribes finally signed agreements 
with the Government. ‘The first of these, known as the 
Atoka Agreement, was made with the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations. This agreement, together with an agreement 
with the Creeks, and additional provisions governing all the 
five tribes was combined in a bill, called the Curtis Act, and 
passed by Congress in 1898. The Curtis Act made many 
changes in the government of the Indian Territory. Among 
its important provisions were: (1) the abolition of tribal 
courts; (2) a roll of Indian citizens to be prepared by the ~ 
Dawes Commission and each individual given an allotment of 
land; (3) tribal governments to be continued for eight years 
longer. At the same time, Congress also provided for plac- 
ing the schools of the Indian Territory under the control of a 
Federal superintendent and his assistant supervisors. 

_ The work of the Dawes Commission covered a period of 
twelve years, during a great part of which time five hundred 
employes were engaged in carrying on its business. When 
the tribal rolls were begun, persons from many parts of the 
United States, and especially the bordering states, presented 
themselves claiming to belong to one or another of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. They wanted to obtain a right to share in 
the division of the tribal lands and money. Out of more than 
200,000 claimants, the Dawes Commission found that 
90,000 were Indian citizens. Each of these citizens was 
allotted a. certain amount of land in his respective nation, 
according to an appraised value that had been made under 
the supervision of the Dawes Commission. The freedmen 
and their descendants (1. e., former negro slaves belonging 
to the Indians of the five tribes), were each given a holding 
of land in fulfillment of the terms of the treaties of 1866. 
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The Choctaws and Chickasaws, who held their lands 
under joint ownership, were the largest property owners of 
any of the Five Civilized Tribes. The country owned by 
these two nations is now included in twenty-two counties in 
the southern and southeastern portions of Oklahoma. In 
1902, under the terms of a supplemental agreement, 433,950 
acres of coal and asphalt lands belonging to the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws were reserved from allotment, to be sold 
and the proceeds divided equally among the citizens of the 
two nations. ‘The surface of these lands has since been prac- 
tically all sold to settlers, but the greater part of the mineral 
is still owned by the Choctaws and Chickasaws. In 1906 
and 1907, under orders of the Interior Department, 1,373,- 
324 acres of their lands, containing some of the most valu- 
able timber in the Southwest, were also reserved from 
allotment. This land, located in Southeastern Oklahoma, 
has since been sold and is now owned by large lumber com- 
panies. 

The governments of the Five Civilized Tribes were to 
cease on March 3, 1906, but when that time arrived there 
was so much unfinished business pertaining to their aftairs, 
that Congress continued the offices of the chiefs and a few 
other tribal officials. Since then, these ofhfcials have been 
discontinued, except in the case of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations, each of which still has a chief and a tribal attor- 
ney, though their power is really under the control of the 
Indian Bureau, at Washington, D. C. The affairs pertaining 
to any of the Five Civilized Tribes or their citizens are 
directly in charge of a superintendent appointed under the 
civil service, with his office at Muskogee, where the Union 
Agency was first established in the latter part of 1873. 

Toward the close of the work of the Dawes Commis- 
sion in the Indian Territory, just before statehood, the Indian 
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Territory was divided into what was known as recording dis- 
tricts. Until statehood, all deeds, mortgages, and legal papers 
were recorded at the regular county seats in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and at the towns in which court was held in the Indian 
Territory. 

While the Dawes Commission was organizing its work, 
the question of statehood was not pushed. After Delegate 
Flynn succeeded in passing his Free Homes Bill, in 1900, he 
put forth all his efforts to secure state government for Okla- 
homa. Enthusiastic statehood conventions were held at dif- 
ferent times during the next three years in both Oklahoma 
and Indian territories. ‘Single statehood’ was supported 
by a great convention in Oklahoma City in 1905, after which 
‘separate statehood” was never again seriously considered in 
Oklahoma Territory. 

The Curtis Act of 1898 had provided that the five tribal 
governments in the Indian Territory should end within eight 
years. Looking forward to this event Principal Chiefs W. C. 
Rogers of the Cherokee Nation, Green McCurtain of the 
Choctaw Nation, Pleasant Porter of the Creek Nation, and 
John F. Brown of the Seminole Nation, joined in issuing a 
call for a convention at Muskogee, August 21, 1905. Its 
purpose was to frame a constitution for a new state, and to 
secure ‘‘separate statehood” for the Indian Territory. Out 
of the 182 delegates elected for the convention, 150 attended. 
Pleasant Porter, as principal chief of the Creek Nation, was 
elected president of the convention, and Alexander Posey, 
the Creek poet, was chosen secretary. A constitution was 
framed for the new state which was to be called “Sequoyah.”’ 
The Sequoyah constitution was submitted to a vote of the 
people and adopted, but the vote that was cast was very 
light. This indicated that the Sequoyah convention had not 
been seriously considered. It showed that “separate state- 
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hood” would not be supported by the people. The Sequoyah 
constitution was laid before Congress, but was never 
approved. 

Beginning with the year 1902, the question of statehood 
not only included Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory, 
but also Arizona and New Mexico territories. Much interest 
was aroused in Congress, and many bills were introduced. 
The proposals to admit these new states into the Union meant 
a political fight. Most of these bills were called ‘‘omnibus 
bills” because they considered the admission of all the above 
territories as states. 

At last the fifteen-year struggle for statehood for Okla- 
homa and Indian territories, was closed by the passage of a 
bill, known in Congress as the ‘Hamilton Bill.” It was 
signed by President Theodore Roosevelt, June 14, 1906. 
This was called the Enabling Act, because Oklahoma and 
Indian territories could then proceed to organize a state 
government. The Enabling Act made provision for a consti- 
tutional convention of 112 delegates. There were to be fifty- 
five delegates from each territory and two from the Osage 
Nation. Guthrie was to remain the temporary capital until 
1913. The State of Oklahoma was divided into five congres- 
sional districts. I’wo sections out of every township, in Okla- 
homa Territory, were to be donated as school lands to the 
State, $5,000,000 being paid by the Government in place of 
school lands that could not be set aside in the Indian Terri- 
tory, because the country was owned by the Indians. 

Just after the Enabling Act was passed, Governor Frank 
Frantz and Judge W. H. H. Clayton, senior judge of the 
Federal courts in the Indian Territory, issued a proclamation 
for the election of delegates for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The election took place November 4, 1906. The 
Democrats elected ninety-nine delegates, the Republicans 
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twelve, and the Independents one. The attention of all the 
people was now centered upon the work of these men as they 
gathered for the Constitutional Convention. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXIX 


1. “Single statehood” (i. e., statehood for Oklahoma and Indian 
territories together) was favored by the first statehood conven- 
tion held at Oklahoma City in December, 1891. 

2. “Separate statehood” (i. e., statehood for Oklahoma Territory 
alone) was advocated for Oklahoma Territory by many of its 
citizens because of the determined stand of the Five Civilized 
Tribes against the question of statehood in any form. 

3. Since the Five Civilized Tribes held patents to their land from 
the United States Government, the question of gaining their con- 
sent to dissolve the tribal governments and to divide the property 
in a fair manner was a complicated one. 

4. The Dawes Commission was appointed in 1893, by President 
Cleveland to bring about a final settlement of affairs with the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

5. The Atoka Agreement made between the Dawes Commission 
and the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, in 1897, was the first 
agreement with any of the nations and laid a basis for the final 
settlement of their affairs. 

6. The Atoka Agreement and an agreement with the Creeks, be- 
sides additional provisions governing all the Five Civilized 
Tribes, were combined in a bill called the Curtis Act and 
passed by Congress in 1898. 

7. The Sequoyah Convention, held at Muskogee, August 26, 1905, 
favored “single statehood” for the Indian Territory, and framed 
a constitution for the proposed state which was to be called 
“Sequoyah.” 

8. A general convention at Oklahoma City in 1905, with delegates 
from both territories, pushed the matter of “single statehood.” 

9. The Enabling Act was signed by President Roosevelt, June 14, 
1906; among its chief provisions were: (1) the holding of a 
constitutional convention; (2) Guthrie to remain the temporary 
capital until 1913; (3) the state of Oklahoma to be divided into 
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five congressional districts; (4) two sections out of every town- 
ship in Oklahoma Territory to be donated as school lands to 
the state; (5) $5,000,000 to be paid the state in lieu of school 
lands in the Indian Territory. 

The election of delegates to the Constitutional Convention was 
held November 4, 1906; the Democratic Party elected ninety- 
nine delegates, the Republicans twelve, and the Independents 
one. 


Gla B SMEAR D2O.@) 


The Constitutional Convention and State 
Government of Oklahoma 


Two weeks after the election of delegates, the Constitu- 
tional Convention met at Guthrie, and began its work, 
November 20, 1906. In organizing the Convention, it was 
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found that, among the most influential delegates, there was 

a number of men who had led in drafting the Sequoyah 

Constitution, at Muskogee, the year before. Through them, 
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the delegates from the old Indian Territory gained and 
kept control of the convention at Guthrie. William H. 
Murray, of Tishomingo, was made president of the con- 
vention. | 

The Constitutional Convention was conducted on the 
order of a legislative body. Forty-five committees were 
appointed, each of which was to consider a special subject 
for the constitution. The delegates introduced “‘constitutional 
propositions,’ which were referred to the different commit- 
tees for reconsideration. The convention continued its ses- 
sion, except for a Christmas recess, until Aprily22,.19074 
when it adjourned to meet again on August Sth. 

As the Constitutional Convention was controlled by the 
Democrats, the Republicans severely criticized its work. 
They complained that the legislative 
districts were not divided fairly. For 
this reason, orders came from Wash- 
ington for a special census of the popu- 
lation of the two territories. Leaders 
of the convention thought this a sign 
that President Roosevelt would not give 
his necessary approval to the constitu- 
tion. William H. Murray then sent a 
copy of the constitution and a letter to 
President Roosevelt. When the con- 
vention met again the President’s reply 
was read before that body. As a result some clauses of the 
constitution were changed. 

The Oklahoma constitution, framed at the Guthrie con- 
vention, was an interesting document, not only to the citizens 
_of the proposed state, but also to students of government. It 
contained upwards of 45,000 words, and dealt with many 
details and matters not usually found in state constitutions. 
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Some of its provisions were considered very progressive. 
Among these, the “‘initiative’ gave the people of Oklahoma 
the direct power of proposing and voting upon a law without 
a legislature; the “referendum” gave the people the right to 
demand that an act of the legislature be submitted for voting 
their approval or disapproval. A State Corporation Com- 
mission was to be given supreme power to control public 
service corporations in the state. The eight-hour day was to 
be used in all public works and in the mines of the state. 
Nearly all the state officials were made elective. 

Seventy-five counties and their county seats were named 
in the new state by the Constitutional Convention. Eighteen 
of the original Oklahoma counties were left as they were, 
the rest were changed. Forty counties were formed out of 
the Indian Territory. 

Governor Frank Frantz, of Oklahoma ‘Territory, issued 
a proclamation in July, setting the date of the first election 
for September 17, 1907. The people were also to vote upon 
the new constitution and a clause in reference to prohibition 
of the liquor trafhe. The Democrats and Republicans each 
Hominated a full state ticket. Charles N. Haskell, a prom- 
inent member of the Constitutional Convention, from Musko- 
gee, was the Democratic nominee, while Governor Frank 
Frantz, was the Republican candidate. A large Democratic 
majority elected Charles N. Haskell as the first governor, 
and four out of five of the representatives to Congress. The 
constitution and the clause for prohibition of the liquor traffic 
within the state were both adopted. 

The people of Oklahoma had now complied with the 
requirements of the Enabling Act. Therefore, President 
Theodore Roosevelt issued a proclamation, declaring Okla- 
homa a state, on November 16, 1907. On that date, 
immense crowds of people gathered at Guthrie to see the 
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newly elected State officers take the oath of office. They 
rejoiced to see the ‘“Iwin Territories’ united as the forty- 
sixth state in the Federal Union. 

The First State Legislature met at Guthrie, December 
2, 1907, continuing its session for six months. One of its first 
actions was the election of Robert L. Owen, of Muskogee, 
and Thomas P. Gore, of Lawton, as United States senators. 
Among its many legislative acts, was the law providing for a 
guaranty of deposits in the state banks. The measure known 
as the “Jim Crow” law, requiring separate coaches and wait- 
ing rooms for negroes, was also passed during the session. 

The Second Legislature convened at Guthrie, holding its 
session from January 5 to March 12, 1909. Provisions were 
made for the building of a state penitentiary at McAlester. 
Senator Thomas P. Gore was reelected for a full term of 
six years. State insurance and revenue laws were also passed. 
The Second Legislature was called in extra session by Gover- 
nor Haskell January 20, 1910. At this time, a new general 
election law was enacted, and an amendment to the state 
constitution was proposed, called the ‘grandfather clause.” 
This amendment provided that all persons who could not 
read and write certain sections of the constitution or whose 
grandfather had not voted in elections prior to 1866, should 
be deprived of the right of voting in Oklahoma. This was 
proposed to hold down the negro vote in the state. The 
‘grandfather clause’ was referred to a vote of the people, 
and adopted. It was later declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The last year of Governor Haskell’s administration saw 
tne fight for the removal of the state capital to a permanent 
location. The rivalry between Oklahoma City and Guthrie in 
regard to the capital location had continued since the First 
Legislative Assembly, in 1890. By the Enabling Act Guthrie 
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was to remain the capital until 1913, when the question was 
to be settled by a vote of the people. In the meantime, 
Oklahoma City had grown to be the largest city in Oklahoma. 
Three years before the time for voting 
on the capital question, Oklahoma City 
resorted to the initiative law and filed 
petitions for a special vote on the sub- 
ject. In the petition, Shawnee, Guthrie, 
and Oklahoma City were candidates for 
the location of the capital. Thereupon, 
Governor Haskell issued a proclamation 
for a special election to be held June 10, 
1910. An exciting campaign followed. 
Within a few hours after the election, 
Governor Haskell declared Oklahoma 
City had won a majority of the votes cast. Guthrie appealed 
to the courts in the matter, but the fight ended by a vote of 
the Third Legislature, which was called into special session 
in November, 1910. Immediately afterward, most of the 
state oficers were moved to Oklahoma City. 


CHARLES N. HASKELL 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXX 


1. The Constitutional Convention met at Guthrie, November 20, 
1906. 

2. The State constitution was unusually long, containing many pro- 
visions not generally found in state constitutions, chief of which 
were the initiative and referendum. 

3. At the first state election, September 27, 1907, Charles N. Haskell, 
the Democratic nominee, was elected the first governor of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

4. President Theodore Roosevelt issued a proclamation: declaring 
Oklahoma a state on November 16, 1907. 

5. At a special election in June, 1910, Oklahoma City was made 


the permanent capital of the State. 
20 


CHAPTER XXXI 


State Government Since 1910 


The campaign for the election of the second governor of 
Oklahoma took place in 1910. Lee Cruce, of Ardmore, the 
Democratic nominee, was elected as governor, defeating 
Joseph W. McNeal, Republican. ‘The State Legislature re- 
mained strongly Democratic. The Republicans won three out 
of the five representatives to Congress. 

The Federal census was taken during the same year. It 
showed the population of Oklahoma to be 1,657,155, indi- 
cating the marvelous growth that had taken place since 1900. 
As the result of this census, the number of congressmen 
from Oklahoma was increased from five to eight. 

Governor Cruce began his adminis- 
tration in January, 1911, with the Third 
Legislature in session, which had been 
specially called by Governor Haskell. It 
also acted favorably upon Governor 
Cruce’s policy of creating a State Board 
- of Education, which was to have con- 
trol of eleven of the state institutions of 
learning. The later policies of Governor 
Cruce made political enemies for him. 
When the Fourth Legislature met, he 
favored the abolition of some of the 
numerous state schools. However, he signed the appropria- 
tion bills for all the schools, and nothing came of his policy. 
Just before retiring from office Governor Cruce took part in 
the ceremony of breaking ground for the new state capitol 


building at Oklahoma City. 
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The campaign for President of the United States took 
place in 1912. Oklahoma cast its electoral vote in favor of 
Woodrow Wilson. As the state had not been reapportioned 
into Congressional districts, Governor Cruce having refused 
to call a special session of the Legislature for that purpose, 
three members of Congress were elected at large. Six out of 
the eight congressmen were elected by the Democrats. Sen- 
ator Robert L. Owen was indorsed as the candidate for 
United States senator; he was unanimously reelected for this 
position by the Fourth Legislature. | 

In 1914, Robert L. Williams, of Durant, justice of the 
State Supreme Court, was nominated by the Democrats to 
succeed Governor Cruce. His Republican opponent was John 
Fields, of Oklahoma City, a prominent agricultural writer 
and leader in the state. The campaign was a spirited one. 
Judge Williams was elected by a plural- 
ity of 4,693 over Fields. Senator 
iWhomas’ P.)Gore was re-elected to the 
United States Senate by a direct vote of 
the people, in accordance with the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Governor Williams gave his personal 
attention to the capitol while it was under 
construction. The building is imposing 
in design and outline and remarkably 
well built, the people of Oklahoma 
receiviag full value for every dollar spent. It was erected 
at a cost of $1,500,000. Today, it could not be built for 
much: less than twice that sum. 

During Governor Williams’ administration, Oklahoma 
was called upon to lay aside her local state interests that she 
might consider those of the National Government. When 
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trouble arose upon the border of Mexico, in 1916, the Okla- 
homa National Guard was ordered to report at Fort Sill, 
where it was inducted into the Federal service. Within a few 
weeks, the Oklahoma Guard was on the Mexican border, . 
remaining in the service for several months. 

The presidential campaign of 1916 found the people of 
Oklahoma keenly interested in national policies which cen- 
tered around the question of the war with Germany. In 
November, Oklahoma’s vote was cast for the re-election of 
Woodrow Wilson as President of the United States. In the 
January following, though the new capitol building was not 
yet completed, Governor Williams had made arrangements 
for the Sixth Legislature to convene there. “—he most impor- 
tant measure passed by the Sixth Legislature was that of 
granting rights of citizenship to women. This was later sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people and adopted. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States declared war upon 
Germany, and took up the cause of the Allied Nations in 
Europe. Oklahoma at once showed its loyal spirit. ‘The 
state recruiting offices of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
were crowded with young men offering their services to their 
country. In a short time, the local draft boards were ready 
to carry out the work for enlisting the young men for service 
abroad. Where a spirit of resistance to the draft board 
occurred, it was immediately dealt with by the officers of the 
law, and all young men of the required age were registered. 

Patriotic devotion to their country and pride in their state 
led the people of Oklahoma to the speedy organization of 
all kinds of war work. Men, women, and children enthusias- 
tically responded to the need of the United States for the 
necessary millions of dollars, by purchasing Liberty Bonds 
and War Saving Stamps from the Government. On certain 
days of the week, as in all the states, the people ate no meat 
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or wheat bread, in order to help furnish the soldiers and 
starving people of Europe with food. The Red Cross Society 
had its organization in each community where the women and 
girls made bandages and knitted and sewed for the soldiers. 
In addition, relief societies gathered clothes and money to 
send to the stricken women and children abroad. ‘Thus, 
though the people of the United States did not suffer as those 
in Belgium and France and other countries in Europe, they 
gave their sympathy and aid in the hour of need. 

During the war, 91,000 Oklahoma service men are shown 
in the records as having answered their country’s call. As the 
men departed from their homes or passed through on the 
troop trains, the people gathered at the stations to cheer them 
on the way to fight the cause for liberty to all mankind. Many 
Oklahoma soldiers saw actual service on the line of battle in 
Europe, from whence some never returned. Hundreds were 
killed or wounded while fighting or died 
of disease in the training camps in this 
country and abroad. Out of fifty-five 
Medals of Honor granted by Congress 
in the United States, three were given to 
Oklahoma men. 

In the campaign of 1918, James B. 
A. Robertson, of Oklahoma City, the 
Democratic nominee, was elected gover- 
nor. Governor Robertson’s administra- 
tion, beginning only a few weeks after 
the end of the World War, saw the 
return of Oklahoma’s soldiers and sailors to civil life. They 
were greeted everywhere with great rejoicing and a hearty 
welcome. 

For many years the question of building better public 
roads and highways had been brought before the people. 
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The increase of automobiles and of motor car trafhe had 
made this a matter of great importance. During Governor 
Cruce’s administration, a department of public highways had 
been created and organized, and throughout Governor Wil- 
liam’s administration, the question of better roads had been 
further agitated with good results. Governor Robertson’s 
administration saw the beginning of the construction of per- 
manent hard-surfaced or paved public highways. ‘This was 
carried on under the supervision of the state government, 
with part of the expense borne by the Federal Government. 
At the close of this administration, six hundred miles of hard- 
surfaced roads had been completed and almost half as much 
more were under contract. The building of good roads also 
meant the construction of many permanent bridges of con- 
crete, several of these spanning the state’s largest rivers. 

Another important event of Governor Robertson’s admin- 
istration was a dispute over the ownership of the bed or 
channel of the Red River, between Texas and Oklahoma. 
This dispute had arisen over the right to drill oil wells in 
the bed of the Red River. By the treaty of 1819, between 
the United States and Spain, the northern boundary of Texas 
(then a part of Spanish territory) was declared to be the 
south bank of the Red River. As this river has a wide, sandy 
channel, most of which is not navigable, there had never been 
any cause for dispute in regard to its ownership. 

When oil was discovered in northern Texas, however, 
the question as to the ownership of the bed of the Red River, 
suddenly became very important. The State of Texas claimed 
the south half of the channel and executed oil leases on it. 
The State School Land Department of Oklahoma laid claim 
to the entire channel and made oil leases which overlapped 
those of Texas. Again, certain Indian allotments were 
claimed to extend to the middle of the river or beyond, and 
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oil leases were issued on these. At the same time, other 
people believing that a river bed between states belonged to 
the United States, proceeded to file mineral claims on these 
lands, under the Federal mining and mineral land laws. So 
many different claims to the river bed caused a dispute which 
soon found its way into the courts. After some time, the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that the river 
bed as far as the middle of the stream belonged to Okla- 
homa; from the middle of the stream to the south bank 
belonged to the United States. Therefore, the leases made by 
the Oklahoma State School Land Department for drilling 
oil wells, in the north half of the Red River bed were con- 
firmed. 

According to the Federal census of 1920, Oklahoma’s 
population was 2,028,283, of which 73.6 per cent lived upon 
its 200,000 farms. 

During the World War, prices on most farm products 
and on merchandise of all kinds were higher than ever before. 
Wages of laboring men had also been very high at this time. 
The end of the war found many of the European nations 
without money to buy necessities in the markets of the world. 
This meant that people in the United States could not sell 
their goods, so prices began to drop. With the fall of prices 
on wheat and cotton and meats, the values of land and live- 
stock and other property of the farmer rapidly decreased. 
This affected business of every kind. A panic followed. 
Money was scarce, banks had to close their doors, and busi- 
ness houses failed. Employers planned to lower the wages of 
laboring men. There seemed to be little hope of immediate 
‘recovery for the farmers, many of whom had lost nearly 
everything. 

Such were the conditions existing in Oklahoma as the 
time drew near for the people to choose new state officials 
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in 1922. The result was that a combination of farmers and 
laborers united to control the nomination and election of the 
new governor and other state offcers. They organized the 
Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League, at a convention held 
at Shawnee, in February, 1922. This organization endorsed 
John C. Walton, mayor of Oklahoma City, for governor. 
Mr. Walton was nominated on the Democratic ticket, in the 
state primary election, held in August. His Republican 
opponent was John Fields, who had been the Republican 
nominee for governor eight years before. 

In addition to his own party and the strong following in 
the Reconstruction League, Mr. Walton also had the sup- 
port of most of the Socialists. He was elected by a large 
majority. Most of the members of the State Legislature, 
chosen at the same time, were in sympathy with the ideas 
and policies of the organization which had championed his 
nomination and election. 

The inauguration of Governor Walton was noted for one 
of the most picturesque demonstrations ever witnessed in 
Oklahoma—a monster parade followed 
by the biggest barbecue dinner ever given 
in America. Thousands of visitors from 
every part of the state crowded the capi- 
tal city. 

The new governor devoted himself 
to the task of persuading the legislature 
to pass such measures as had been de- 
manded by those interests which had 
been responsible for his nomination and 
election. In this effort he was not wholly. 
successful. He made most of his official appointments after 
the adjournment of the legislature, at the end of March. 

Immediately after the close of the legislative session, 
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the capital was beseiged by crowds of office seekers. Many 
new offices had been created but the applicants for these far 
exceeded the number of places to be filled. The governor 
tried to favor his friends as far as possible. In the depart- 
ments where he had full control, there were more clerks 
appointed than were necessary for the work. The state edu- 
cational institutions were for the most part reorganized, 
many of the members of the different faculties being removed 
or forced to resign, among them the presidents of both the 
University and the Agricultural College. At the same time, 
much criticism was caused by the governor’s free use of his 
power to pardon and parole convicts in the penitentiary and 
the jails. Then a majority of the members of his own party 
in the State Senate met in Oklahoma City and, after due con- 
sideration of the matter, addressed a letter to him, urging 
that he be more careful in his official course. A few days 
later, without offering any explanation, he suddenly replaced 
some of his appointees on the governing board of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, with the result that 
the newly appointed president of that institution was dis- 
charged. } 

In some parts of the state, especially in the vicinity of the 
oil fields, there was much lawlessness. Officers of the law in 
some instances made little effort to enforce the laws. Condi- 
tions became intolerable. In some cases, flagrant law viola- 
tors were taken out and whipped by bands of citizens who 
were disguised. It was charged that all of these self- 
appointed agents of order and decency were members of a 
secret society known as the Ku Klux Klan. Governor Walton 
warned sheriffs and county attorneys of several counties that 
such acts were as lawless as those which they were trying to 
punish. Finally, he issued a proclamation placing Okmulgee 
County under martial law, National Guard troops being 
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ordered to that county to relieve the civil officers and to 
preserve order. Later, Tulsa County was also placed under 
martial law, it being charged that a state of insurrection 
existed, though the civil oficers of the county had made no 
complaint of their inability: to enforce the laws. Finally, 
martial law was extended over the whole state, though it was 
only put in force in a few places. 

The governor continued his drastic actions still further. 
In Oklahoma City, a grand jury, which had been ordered 
for the purpose of considering the lawfulness of the actions 
of some of the Governor’s appointees, was forbidden to con- 
vene. The right of the writ of habeas corpus, guaranteed 
by both Federal and State constitutions, was declared sus- 
pended. So he was regarded as taking advantage of his posi- 
tion to increase his authority. It was proposed that the legis- 
lature should be assembled on its own initiative for the pur- 
pose of investigating the governor’s official acts. There was 
doubt as to whether it had a constitutional right to do so 
unless called by the governor. 

The House of Representatives did attempt to convene 
but was dispersed by order of a National Guard officer acting 
under instructions of the governor. A special election had 
been called. for October 291923; tormadoptror rejectusev era) 
referendum measures which had been submitted by the legis- 
lature. Another measure had been initiated for the purpose 
of conferring upon the legislature the right to convene upon 
call of a certain number of its own members, instead of wait- 
ing to be called by the governor. This was also to be voted 
upon, October 2, but the governor and his appointees: were 
opposed to the last-named measure and attempted to:call off 
the election altogether. “There was much excitement and 
popular sentiment was strongly opposed to the governor’s 
course. The election was held in spite of his efforts against 
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it. Ihe initiated measure, generally referred to as ‘‘No. 79,” 
granting the legislature the right to call itself received an 
overwhelming majority of the votes cast. 
A day or two later, a call was issued for 
the House of Representatives to meet 
in two weeks. Then the governor issued 
a call for both houses to meet in a week, 
for the purpose of passing an anti-Ku 
Klux Klan law. 

The legislature met on the date set 
by the governor, but the House of 
Representatives promptly began to in- 
vestigate the official actions of the gov- 
ernor. As a result of its investigations, 
impeachment proceedings were instituted, formal charges 
being filed with the State Senate, as provided by the constitu- 
tion. The governor was suspended and Lieutenant Governor 
Martin Edward Trapp became acting governor. 

Governor Walton was tried by the State Senate, sitting 
as an impeachment court, with the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the state presiding. On Monday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1923, Governor Walton was convicted on eleven of 
the sixteen charges upon which he had been tried and was 
declared to have forfeited his office as governor of Okla- 
homa. Acting Governor Trapp then became his successor as 
governor of the state. 

In January, following the Walton impeachment trial, the 
Ninth Legislature met in its second extraordinary session. 
Under Governor Trapp’s direction it repealed over $4,000,- 
000 in appropriations that had been authorized at its regular 
session under Governor Walton. The Tenth Legislature 
(1925) furthered the same program of economy by appro- 
priating $10,000,000 less than the regular Ninth Legislature, 
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for carrying on the various agencies of the State Legislature. 

At the beginning of Governor Trapp’s administration the 
State Highway Department was reorganized, and three men 
of large business experience in the state were placed on the 
Highway Commission. The Highway Department mani- 
fested the greatest efficiency in its work, and 1925 was made 
one of the record years in extensive road building in the 
state, with highways of concrete, gravel, asphalt, and brick 
being constructed throughout Oklahoma. The Tenth Legis- 
lature enacted a law by which a state tax of three cents a 
gallon was placed on gasoline, to be used in the construction 
and maintenance of a system of state highways for Oklahoma. 

The Tenth Legislature enacted measures providing for 
the protection and propagation of wild life, the regulation of 
flood waters, and the promotion of irrigation, forestry, and 
protected game preserves. ‘Through the work of the com- 
missions appointed under these laws, the conservation of the 
natural resources of Oklahoma has been begun. 

It is interesting to know that the Tenth Legislature also 
adopted a new state flag for Oklahoma. The field of the flag 
is blue, in the center of which is an Indian shield decorated 
with a fringe of pendant eagle feathers; lying on the face of 
the shield is a peace pipe, or calumet, crossed with an olive 
branch. The sketch of the design was made from the brown 
buckskin war shield of Ta-Wa-Hie, an Osage chief, and a 
peace pipe with a bowl of carved red stone. Both the shield 
and the pipe are preserved in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society at the State Capitol building, where historical relics 
of Oklahoma are kept in a museum. 

At the beginning of the campaign for the election of a 
new governor, in 1926, many friends of Governor Trapp 
wanted him to enter the race for governor. However, the 
State Supreme Court handed down a decision that Governor 
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Trapp was ineligible to succeed himself, according to the 
intents and purposes of the Constitution of Oklahoma, for, 
under the law, a governor of the state cannot succeed himself 
in office. Even though Governor Trapp had been elected as 
lieutenant governor, it was held by the court that he became 
governor in fact when he undertook the duties of Governor 
Walton’s unexpired term. This decision disappointed many 
persons, for they considered Governor Trapp’s administra- 
tion one of the most efficient that Oklahoma had had, espe- 
cially in connection with the work of the Highway Commis- 
sion. They wanted to see the proper and speedy construction 
of state highways continued. 

As a result of the primary election in 
August, 1926, Henry S. Johnston, of 
Perry, became the Democratic nominee 
for governor, his Republican opponent 
being Omer K. Benedict, of Tulsa. 
Former Congressman Elmer ‘Thomas, of 
Lawton, defeated John C. Walton for 
the Democratic nomination for the 
Minited@ statcseocnate, In the eencral 
election which followed, the Democratic 
ticket was victorious. Po 

When Governor Johnston was inau- Henry S. Jounston 
eurated, he made no secret of the fact 
that he wished to reorganize some of the departments of the 
state government, especially the state highway department, 
presumably for the reason that members of the commission 
had not supported his candidacy for the nomination. He 
therefore asked the legislature to revise the law, changing 
the number of members of the commission from three to five. 
This was done, thus ending at once the terms of the two 
commissioners who would have otherwise held over. 
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Governor Johnston’s course in other matters caused much 
surprise. He demanded the re-establishment of the position 
of confidential advisor to the governor, a place which had 
existed only during the brief Walton administration. He sud- 
denly and without explanation broke with the man who had 
been recognized as his closest and most influential advisor 
during the campaign. Before the end of the legislative ses- 
sion, there was much dissatisfaction among legislators and 
party leaders. Some of his best friends in the Senate made 
an unsuccessful effort to avert disaster by proposing to force 
the retirement of the confidential advisor. They were 
prompted by the belief that the governor was being misled 
by harmful influences that used the advisor’s position as a 
medium of approach. 

The new Highway Commission never succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence which had been given to the one which it 
replaced. Dissatisfaction increased until, in the autumn of 
1927, there was much talk of a special session of the legisla- 
ture. Finally, four members of the House of Representa- 
tives, who became known as the “four horsemen,” led in 
calling the members of the legislature into special session 
under the provisions of the initiated measure, “No. 79,” 
which had been adopted by popular vote, on October 2, 1923, 
whereby the legislature was granted the right to convene on 
its own motion. However, the day before the date for the 
legislature was to convene, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
initiated measure, “No. 79,” was unconstitutional. 

The legislators met in defiance of the Supreme Court and 
proceeded to name a committee which began its work of 
investigating the departments of the State Government. 
Thereupon, early one morning, the National Guard, under 
orders of Governor Johnston, took its position at the Capitol 
and prevented the legislators from meeting in the building. 
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The legislators then proceeded to hold sessions in a down- 
town hotel. The investigating committee of the house drew 
up and presented five articles of impeachment against Goy- 
ernor Johnston to the Senate, which was sitting as a court of 
impeachment without being called by the Governor. It sud- 
denly voted to refuse to consider the charges drawn up by 
the members of the house and adjourned, thus ending the 
attempted special session of the Eleventh Legislature. 

By the beginning of the presidential campaign in 1928, 
Governor Johnston had many bitter political enemies. The 
people of Oklahoma took keen interest in the campaign, the 
results of the election showing that an unprecedented major- 
ity of more than 170,000 had cast Oklahoma’s electoral vote 
for Herbert S. Hoover, the Republican nominee, for Pres- 
ident of the United States. The final count of the elec- 
tion returns also showed that forty-seven Republicans 
and fifty-seven Democrats had been elected to the House 
of Representatives in the State Legislature. These results 
indicated that Governor Johnston had a hard fight before 
him when the Twelfth Legislature should convene. 

The Twelfth Legislature began 
its session with Governor Johnston’s 
friends nominally in control. However, 
nine of the Democratic house members 
were opposed to Governor Johnston 
and these pledged themselves to vote 
with the Republicans for an investiga- 
tion. These nine “irreconcilables” did 
vote with the forty-seven Republicans W'11Am J. Hottoway 
In reorganizing the house the second day. A committee to 
investigate the State Government was appointed. Asa result 
of the investigation ten articles of impeachment were pre- 
sented against Governor Johnston. 
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The State Senate was resolved into a court of impeach- 
ment and the House charges were accepted. Governor John- 
ston was suspended from ofhce on January 21, and William 
J. Holloway, Lieutenant Governor, became acting governor 
during the impeachment trial which began on February 6 and 
lasted six weeks. During the trial, Governor Johnston took 
the stand in his own defense, those who were prosecuting 
him failing to break down his testimony. At last, on March 
20, 1929, the trial ended with the House voting to impeach 
Governor Johnston on the charge of general incompetency in 
ofhce. Immediately, William J. Holloway took the oath of 
ofhice as the eighth governor of Oklahoma. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXXI 


1. The remarkable growth of Oklahoma was shown in the Federal 
census of 1910, when the state’s population numbered over a 
million and a half. 

2. Governor Robert L. Williams gave his personal attention to the 
building of the capitol, with the result that the people of the 
state received full value for the $1,500,000 spent upon its con- 
struction. 

3. About 91,000 Oklahoma men were enlisted for the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps during the European War. 

4. The agitation for better roads in the state continued for a num- 
ber of years, and resulted in the completion of six hundred miles 
of hard-surfaced roads at the end of Governor Robertson’s 
administration. 

5. In 1922, the United States Supreme Court rendered a decision, 
in the Red River Case, awarding the river bed as far as the mid- 
dle of the stream to Oklahoma. 

6. The Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League endorsed John C. 
Walton for governor, in convention at Shawnee, in February, 
1922; as the nominee of the Democratic party, he was elected 
governor of Oklahoma by an overwhelming majority in Novem- 


ber, 1922. 
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Governor Walton placed the state under martial law, Septem- 
ber 15, 1923, declaring the Ku Klux Klan had been responsible 
for acts of mob violence. 

The legislature convened in special session by the governor to 
pass an Anti-Klan law. The House of Representatives instituted 
impeachment proceedings against the governor. 

The State Senate, sitting as an impeachment court, convicted 
Governor Walton on eleven of the sixteen charges upon which 
he had been tried, and declared him to have forfeited his office 
as governor of Oklahoma, November 19, 1923. 

Acting Governor Martin E. Trapp was the successor of John 
C. Walton as governor of the state. 

Governor Trapp’s administration was noted for the efficient 
work of the Highway Commission. 

Henry S. Johnston, the Democratic nominee for governor, in 
1926, was elected by a large majority of the voters in Oklahoma. 
His course in the administration of public affairs was severely 
criticised even by some of his former friends, and he was im- 
peached by the vote of the House of Representatives on March 
20, 1929. 

Lieutenant Governor William J. Holloway took the oath of 


office as the eighth governor of Oklahoma, March 20, 1929. 
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CH Pal Ree ee nL 


Education and State Institutions in Oklahoma 


Education in Oklahoma has been financed not only 
through regular taxation of its citizens, but also by the dona- 
tion of one million acres of public land in western Oklahoma 
and by the five million dollar Federal appropriation granted 
to the State by the Enabling Act. The school lands consist of 
the original sections sixteen and thirty-six of each township 
reserved by the Organic Act, in addition to section thirteen, 
which was later reserved in certain townships of Oklahoma 
Territory. Some of these lands have been sold and the rest 
are leased by the state, the income being used for the benefit 
of its public school system. 

Schooling is free to all girls and boys between the ages 
of six and twenty-one, in the public schools of the cities, towns 
and rural districts. All the towns, many of the counties, and 
some rural school districts have high schools. Some districts 
and townships in the state have united by placing all their 
funds together, in order to erect one school building, thus 
making possible a more efficient school. Such a system is 
called a consolidated school. If a boy or girl completes the 
required high school course, he or she can then enter the State 
University. 

Oklahoma’s educational policy is under the direction of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is elected 
by the people every four years. He is a member of different 
educational boards, each of which selects the instructors for 
some of the higher institutions of learning. A County Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is elected every two years by 
the people of each county to supervise their school system. 
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In addition, he or she sees that the teachers in the county are 
qualified according to the laws of the state. 

A school board is elected in each district to employ 
teachers and further the interests of the district school. In 
each city, a board of education is elected to employ a city 
superintendent, the principals, and teachers for the city 
schools. 

The University of Oklahoma, situated at Norman, is 
the highest educational institution in the state. It was estab- 
lished by an act of the First Legislative Assembly of Okla- 
homa Territory, in 1890. One of the provisions of this act 
stipulated that the town of Norman should give the university 
forty acres of land and $10,000. These stipulations were 
met, and the university began its first work in the fall of 
1892. The institution is under the control of a board of 
regents, consisting of six members appointed by the Governor 
of the State. 

The university has eight colleges and separate schools, 
offering courses in college and professional training for men 
and women. It is open for eleven months of the year, during 
which time the total enrolment reaches the number of five 
thousand resident students. In recent years, the growth of the 
University in its thoroughness and its size has been one of the 
evidences of the great development of Oklahoma. 

The university is maintained by funds: from the state and 
by an income from the Oklahoma school lands, in addition to 
a special endowment from the sale of lands granted it in 
1906. Its campus covers 120 acres, shaded by many beauti- 
ful trees, through which are carefully planned walks and 
drives. The main buildings number twenty-one, including 
those of the medical school at Oklahoma City. There are 
also some temporary buildings used for classrooms, besides 
a greenhouse, and a heating and power plant. 
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The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and the Agricultural Experiment Station were established 
by the First Legislative Assembly in 1890. In the summer of 
the following year, a locating board reported to Governor 
Steele that a site of two hundred acres had been selected for 
the college ‘‘adjoining the city of Stillwater.” The college 
opened December, 1891, with forty-five students in atten- 
dance. Today, there are three thousand regular students in 
attendance each year. 

The college is made up of seven schools, consisting of 
120 departments, with the aim of educating and training 
students “in sciences which relate to industry, and in such 
other subjects as will give a broad and liberal education.” 
In connection with the college, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station carries on research and investigation in agriculture 
with the aim of furthering scientific farming in the state. 

The first building of the college was completed in 1894. 
Since then other college buildings have been added, making a 
total of thirty-eight major buildings, in addition to a number 
of residences, smaller buildings, and barns. ‘he campus cov- 
ers eighty acres with a 1,120 acre farm adjoining it on the 
west. 

Oklahoma has six teachers’ colleges that provide the pub- 
lic schools of the state with professionally trained teachers. 
These colleges are located at Edmond, Alva, Weatherford, 
Ada, Tahlequah, and Durant. The colleges were founded 
as normals with a six-year course, covering four years of high 
school and two years of college work. They have since raised 
their standing and are now granting a full, four-year college 
course, gradually tending to eliminate the high school studies. 
The growth of these colleges is such that thousands of teach- 
ers attend them both winter and summer to complete their 
educational work. 
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A bill was signed by Governor Haskell in 1908, estab- 
lishing what is now the Oklahoma College for Women at 
Chickasha. Four years of regular college work are offered. 
The qualifications of its faculty, and its efficient equipment 
have raised the college to the high standard of the North 
Central Association, a standing that few colleges for women 
in the West have attained. 

The Oklahoma State School of Mines was located at Wil- 
burton by the First Legislature. It offered regular courses 
in mining engineering and metallurgy. It also offered short | 
courses and extension courses in coal mining and trade for 
those students who could not attend the regular sessions of 
the school. In 1919, a second school of mines was estab- 
lished and located at Miami. Subsequently, both institutions 
were reorganized as junior colleges, carrying two years of 
regular college work for students of both sexes. 

The First State Legislature made provisions for estab- 
lishing secondary agricultural schools, with the idea of giving 
boys and girls more practical education than they could obtain 
in their own local schools. There are four of these secondary 
agricultural schools in the state, located at Lawton, Warner, 
Tishomingo, and Goodwell. At these, stress is laid upon the 
industrial side of the high school course. 

Oklahoma has also provided for the education of boys 
and girls who have defective vision, so that they may enjoy 
life and become independent and useful citizens. Their school 
is called the School for the Blind, and was established at 
Muskogee by the Fourth Legislature in 1913. ‘The students 
range from six to twenty-one years, each being encouraged to 
complete the full eight years of the regular public school 
system. A high school course is also given to those who wish 
it. Piano tuning and repairing, broom making, and the care 
of stock and gardens are taught the boys; sewing, cooking, 
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housekeeping, basketry, and weaving are taught the girls. 
A course in dairying is also being made a specialty for both 
‘boys and girls. They are taught not only to milk and care 
for cattle, but are also instructed in the knowledge of butter 
fats, feed values, and the soils best adapted to produce feed 
for stock. The school has twenty buildings located upon a 
forty-acre plot of land, which is used for a campus, gardens, 
truck farms, and pastures. The students enjoy their school 
and take great delight in their work. 

The State also maintains the School for the Deaf at 
Sulphur, in Murray County. Regular courses of the public 
school and the high school are taught here. According to a 
law of the State, ten graduates of the high school course at 
the School for the Deaf are sent each year to higher institu- 
tions of learning, provided for the deaf, in other parts of the 
United States. ‘The school at Sulphur maintains a farm, 
and occupies twelve buildings. 

Two other schools with the rank of junior colleges are 
supported by the State. Ihe University Preparatory School, 
at Tonkawa, is one of these. It was established by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Oklahoma Territory, in 1901. The 
second school is the Oklahoma Military Academy, at Clare- 
more, established by the State Legislature, in 1919. Here 
boys are not only trained for military service, but also have 
to complete some special vocational training before gradu- 
ating. ) 

Schools of the different church organizations also further 
the cause of culture and education in the state. Among these — 
schools are the Oklahoma City University, University of 
Tulsa, Bacone College at Muskogee, Oklahoma Presbyterian — 
College for Girls at Durant, St. Gregory’s College, and Okla- — 
homa Baptist University, both of the latter being at Shawnee. 


Institutions have been established for the care of law- © 
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breakers and mental defectives, for the protection of society 
in the State. Progressive ideas and humane treatment of these 
unfortunates have been provided by the laws of Oklahoma. 
Among these institutions are the penitentiary, a reformatory, 
reform schools for ‘delinquent boys and girls, an institute for 
the feeble minded, and hospitals for the insane. 

The state penitentiary is located at McAlester. Prisoners 
from Oklahoma were sent to the Kansas penitentiary until 
1909, when a report was made that they were receiving cruel 
treatment. In March, 1909, the legislature provided for the 
building of a penitentiary in the state, at a cost of nearly 
two million dollars. Most of the buildings and the walls are 
of reinforced concrete. There is a two-thousand acre farm 
in connection with the prison, the high walls of which enclose 
about ten acres in addition. ‘This wall is strengthened by ten 
towers for guards and a system of wires charged with elec- 
tricity. The prisoners do all the necessary work around the 
prison, wearing ordinary working clothes suitable to their 
occupation. They also are assigned to work in the shirt fac- 
tory, shoe factory, twine factory, brick plant, or on the farm. 
They are allowed to work on other state projects, includ- 
ing highway construction, under certain conditions. A pris- 
oner receives no pay in money for his work, but is allowed 
two days off of his sentence, for each week of work. The 
products of the prison are sold to the public. The prisoners 
have church service every Sunday, conducted by the prison 
chaplain. They have a band, ball team, and athletic games. 
* The electric chair is located in a separate room where crim- 
inals who suffer the death penalty are electrocuted. 

The Oklahoma constitution provides that a State Com- 
missioner of Charities be elected by the people every four 
years. The commissioner makes a yearly inspection of all 
jails, reform schools, poorhouses, public hospitals, and chari- 
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table organizations, and may, upon finding unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, call the matter to the notice of the proper authorities. 

Through its educational system and state institutions, 
Oklahoma has made progress that compares favorably with 
older states of the Union which have had longer experience 
in their organization. Ranked as a new state with a growing 
population, its government is passing through a critical stage 
of advancement. Oklahoma’s history shows that the highest 
ideals will prevail. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXXII 


1. Education in Oklahoma has been financed (1) through regular 
taxation of the citizens; (2) by the donation of one million acres 
of public land in Western Oklahoma; (3) by the five million dol- 
lar Federal appropriation granted to the state in the Enabling Act. 

2. Schooling is free to all girls and boys, between the ages of six and 
twenty-one, in the public schools of the cities, towns and rural 
districts. 

3. Oklahoma’s educational policy is under the direction of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is elected by the people 
every four years. 

4. The highest educational institution in the state is the Oklahoma 
University at Norman. 

5. The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Still- 
water, educates and trains students “in the sciences which relate 
to industry, and in such other subjects as will give a broad and 
liberal education.” 

6. Through its educational system and many state institutions, Okla- 
homa shows progress that compares favorably with older states 
of the Union, which have had longer experience in organization 
and operation. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Agricultural and Industrial Growth of 
Oklahoma 


The basis of wealth in Oklahoma depends upon agricul- 
tural and mineral products. Before the Opening in 1889, cat- 
tle raising upon the range was the chief industry throughout 
the country, now within the boundaries of Oklahoma. Farm- 
ing and coal mining in the eastern portion, beginning with 
1872, were next in importance. Today more than half the 
land in the state is improved. 

When the first settlers of the Oklahoma Country made 
“the run,” they soon began to plow part of the sod on their 
claims. The settlers from the North and East grew corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, and potatoes; those from the South planted 
cotton, corn and sorghum. Each year saw improvement in the 
methods of farming which was encouraged by the buiding of 
more railroads and by the opening up of markets. The farm- 
ers of Oklahoma today realize the importance of rotation and 
diversification of crops. Hence, through intelligent farming 
and because of its rich soil, Oklahoma in 1919 ranked as the 
eighth state in the Union in the value of crops; in 1922 it 
ranked fourteenth, when agricultural conditions over the 
whole United States were struggling to keep up the standard. 
The total value of Oklahoma’s crops for 1928 was 
$281,662,000. 

Every county in Oklahoma has possibilities in agricul- 
ture. Along the many rivers and creeks throughout the state 
the bottom lands have very fertile and productive soils. ‘The 
sandy lands in the state are also fertile. The red soils of the 
central and western portions are very productive. In the 
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eastern part, besides extensive bottom lands, there are the , 
rich, black land prairie regions. Southeastern Oklahoma is 
the region of greatest rainfall. In extreme Western Okla- 
homa the deep soil is rich and black, but there is a lack of 
rainfall. ‘Chroughout this section the storage of the surplus 
storm waters in artificial reservoirs would make some irriga- 
tion possible. The planting of trees and the proper tillage of 
the soil will help to make this a region of sure crops. Devel- 
opment of plans for the conservation of rainfall in the West 
would greatly benefit Oklahoma. 

The leading crops in Oklahoma are corn, cotton and 
wheat. Corn is grown and produces good yields in all parts 
of the state, except the extreme western portion. A large part 
of the corn crop is kept and fed to live stock on the farms, 
though thousands of bushels are shipped each year to mar- 
kets outside of the state. Cotton is grown in the region south 
of the Arkansas and Cimarron rivers. However, on account 
of the ravages of the boll weevil, there is a tendency to 
decrease the cotton acreage, especially in Southern and South- 
eastern Oklahoma. ‘The fiber is baled locally and shipped to 
the manufacturing centers in the East and abroad. The seed 
is crushed at the cotton-seed oil mills in the state, the oil 
extracted, and the meal used for cattle feed. Wheat is grown 
chiefly in Northern and Western Oklahoma. Much of it is 
ground into flour by Oklahoma mills. 

Other crops in Oklahoma are oats, kafir corn, milo maize, 
millet, barley, broomcorn, and sorghum. Oats produce the 
heaviest yields in the central portion of the state. In the 
western portion of the state, the grain sorghums—kafir corn, 
milo maize, and feterita, are grown extensively, because they 
are capable of maturing on little rainfall. 

Oklahoma is the leading state in the production of broom- 
corn. A high grade of brush is grown in the western and 
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northern parts of the state. Chickasha has one of the largest 
broomcorn warehouses in the Southwest, and “‘promises to 
become the center of a great broomcorn growing com- 
munity.” 

- The main hay crops of the state consist of alfalfa and 
prairie grass. Alfalfa is grown in the river bottoms or on 
heavy black land where there is plenty of rainfall. In the 
northeastern and eastern part of the state wild prairie grass 
is) baled, stored, and later shipped ‘to the larger cities in 
Oklahoma and to outside markets. 

Oklahoma’s list of products, in some localities, is further 
increased by-orchards, truck farms and potato crops. ‘The 
largest orchards are found in the central portion. Fruits of 
many varieties, such as peaches, apples, cherries, plums, 
pears, grapes, quinces and apricots are grown. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of berries are also raised for home use and the 
market. Truck farming is proftable near the cities. Potatoes 
are grown chiefly in the sandy bottoms of the Canadian and 
Arkansas rivers, especially in the vicinities of Shawnee, Spiro 
and Fort Gibson. In these localities two crops of potatoes 
are sometimes produced in one year. - 

Since the wide cattle ranges were closed by the fencing 
of the country into farms, the growing of smaller herds of 
high-grade live stock is now followed on many farms. Invest- 
ment of money in the raising of cattle has become highly 
profitable through the eradication of the Texas fever tick, 
which was long a scourge on the open range in early days 
and, also, in the fenced pastures of more recent years. About 
1900 a war of extermination of the fever tick was begun in 
a region covering eight states, including Oklahoma. ‘This 
work was carried on by the Federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and the Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture. For sev- 
eral years the state law required each stockman to dip his 
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cattle every two weeks in a specially constructed vat contain- 
ing an arsenical solution. As long as fever ticks were found 
in any locality, all the cattle in the vicinity remained under 
quarantine and the dipping was continued through the warm 
season of the year; when it was made certain that the last 
fever tick was exterminated, the quarantine was lifted, the 
dipping was discontinued, and the cattle from that locality 
brought a higher price when shipped to market. Oklahoma 
was released from Federal quarantine against the fever tick 
on December 1, 1928. 

In 1919 Oklahoma won two records for purebred beef 
cattle. At that time one breeder alone held the largest sale 
of shorthorn cattle ever held in the United States. Also, 
more championship and first prize ribbons were won by a 
single herd of Aberdeen-Angus from Oklahoma, exhibited at 
twenty of the large shows in Canada and the United States, 
than had ever been won by any single herd of beef cattle. 

_ The dairying business in the state is rapidly winning first 
place as a source of revenue to the farmers. Besides well 
bred dairy herds in many localities, nearly every farm has a 
few fine milk cows. Milk produced on the farms is separated 
and the cream shipped to creameries in Oklahoma cities and 
in the cities of neighboring states. Generally the cream 1s 
handled locally through cream stations representing the large 
creameries. To indicate the growth in the demand and sup- 
ply of the dairy business, it is to be noted that the number of 
cream stations in Oklahoma, in 1920, was 620; in 1928 the 
number of stations had increased to nearly 3,000. 

Since Oklahoma markets are demanding poultry and eggs 
as staple products, the raising of poultry is now considered a 
dependable source of revenue on the farms. Not only is the 
climate of Oklahoma favorable to the raising of all kinds of 
_ poultry, but also the production of grain in all localities 
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makes it possible to secure cheap feed, so that the poultry 
business can be made profitable with the minimum of effort 
and expense. 

Another industry from which Oklahoma has derived a 
large amount of wealth is the lumber business in Eastern and 
Southeastern Oklahoma. At the time of allotment of lands 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, from 1902 to 1906, 
several millions of acres of timber land were reserved and 
sold to large lumber companies. The largest lumber company 
in Oklahoma today is the Choctaw Lumber Company, which 
owns hundreds of thousands of acres of pine timber land in 
the southeastern part of the state. This company operates a 
large lumber mill at Broken Bow, in McCurtain County. 

In 1907 Oklahoma, ranged as the thirty-fifth state in its 
annual mineral production; today (1929) it ranks second. 
iiemstateslaswvastequantitics of Oil gas, coal; asphalt, 
gypsum, zinc, lead, and salt. There are also unlimited sup- 
plies of different kinds of clay, sand and stone. All these 
natural deposits are found in many parts of the state. 
Besides these deposits, there is iron in a few localities and 
even small quantities of copper, gold and silver. 

A large part of Eastern Oklahoma is underlaid with 
from two to four veins of high-grade bituminous coal. ‘These 
coal veins vary from two to six feet in thickness. In 1885 
there were 446,429 tons of coal mined in a year; now there 
are over two million tons mined each year. The principal 
mining districts are located in Pittsburg and Coal counties. 
McAlester is the largest city in this district. Among the 
thirteen other counties where coal mining has been developed 
are Tulsa, Okmulgee, Haskell and Le Flore counties. 

Within the borders of Ottawa County in the northeast 
corner of the state lies the great zinc and lead mining dis- 
trict. Lead was mined in a small way in the eastern part of 
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the Cherokee Nation three-quarters of a century ago. Begin- 
ning with 1905, other discoveries of zinc and lead have been 
made, so that today this mining district, which reaches a short 
distance across the line into Cherokee County, Kansas, sup- 
plies nearly seventy-five per cent of all the zinc used in the 
world. Miami is a thriving city of this region. 

Three years after the drilling of the first oil well on 
Boggy River, in Atoka County, in 1888, petroleum was found 
it small quantities in the northern part of Oklahoma. A few 
wells were drilled during the next ten years. In 1901, the first 
producing well was brought in at Red Fork, in present Tulsa 
County. Development of oil in the Osage Nation (Osage 
County), also in Pawnee, Muskogee, Rogers, Washington, 
and Nowata counties began in 1904. The year following, oil 
was discovered north of Ardmore. The next year,-1906, 
marked the bringing in of the world-famous Glenn Pool. 
From that time, Oklahoma came to hold a leading place as 
one of the greatest oil producing centers. Large fortunes 
have been made, but many persons have lost money in the 
speculation which accompanied the development of oil in the 
State: 

Oklahoma’s oil region runs in a southwest direction from 
the Kansas line to the Red River, lying in what is known as 
the Mid-Continent Field. This ‘oil country” is about two 
hundred and fifty miles long by one hundred miles wide in 
places, and contains two hundred and fifty “pools,” in more 
than-half the number of counties in the state. 

When oil is found upon drilling a well, it is stored in large 
tanks. It is then pumped into still larger tanks, holding thou- 
sands of barrels. Sometimes hundreds of these storage tanks 
cover many acres, called a “tank farm.’ Much of the oil in 
Oklahoma is exported by means of pipe lines to the Atlantic 
seaboard and to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, where it 
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is shipped abroad. It is also shipped in oil tank cars by the 
railroads. Crude oil is used in engines as fuel. Most of it, 
however, 1s put through local refineries where kerosene, gaso- 
line, parafhne and lubricating oil is obtained. 

To show the state’s growth in the petroleum or oil indus- 
try, we find that beginning with 1891 and ending with 1903, 
the total production was 193,565 barrels. This was equal to 
about twelve hours production in 1923. In 1925, Oklahoma 
produced 176,760,000 barrels of crude petroleum. With the 
discovery of oil in Seminole County, in 1925-6, Oklahoma 
ranked first in oil production. 

With the discovery of oil came the discovery and develop- 
ment of natural gas. Many cities in the state use gas for fuel. 
Millions of feet of this natural gas make cheap fuel for 
factories which are increasing each year. 

The chief manufacturing centers are in the oil and gas 
regions. Oklahoma’s factories include oil refineries, glass 
factories, brick and tile plants, pottery plants, cement plants, 
smelters for iron and zinc, iron foundries, meat packing 
plants, flour mills, cotton mills, planing mills, creameries and 
canning factories. Manufacturing as an industry has not been 
fully developed in the state, but in time to come the unlimited 
natural resources, water power and cheap fuel will make 
Oklahoma a great manufacturing center. 

To show how the various industries of the state are 
closely related, the following may be cited as a unique illus- 
tration. In Okmulgee County there is a 320-acre farm pro- 
ducing an income from a great number of resources. The 
land on this farm has produced three-quarters of a bale of 
cotton to the acre and forty bushels of corn to the acre. 
Below the surface is a layer of shale from which is manufac- 
tured a very fine paving brick. Underneath the shale is a 
thirty-inch layer of good coal that is being mined, and below 
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the coal is a valuable fire clay. In addition this farm within a 
ten-year period produced $5,000,000 worth of oil and gas, 
enough at all times to operate the coal mining and brick manu- 
facturing plant, besides several million feet of gas to sell into 
the pipe lines. 

The remarkable development of the state is reflected in 
the growth of Oklahoma City, its capital. Oklahoma City 
not only is the geographical center but also the center of all 
interests and activities of the state. Today it impresses one 
as a new city, yet, in spite of this, its substantial commercial 
buildings, beautiful homes, and 150 miles of shaded streets. 
rank it as a leading city of the Southwest. It is one of the 
leading manufacturing cities and wholesale centers west of 
the Mississippi River, as upwards of four hundred industries 
located here represent a business of millions of dollars annu- 
ally. One of the greatest oil fields in the World was dis- 
covered at Oklahoma City in 1929. Having a fine system of 
public schools, besides efficient denominational and private 
schools, and being situated within a few miles of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and the Central State Teachers’ College, 
Oklahoma City is the educational center of the state. 

Oklahoma City has overcome one of the great problems 
of the Plains, in planning for a plentiful water supply for its 
use at all times. By building a large dam on the North Cana- 
dian River, an immense reservoir of water has been stored, 
with an efficient and modern filtration plant for pure water. 

The second large city of Oklahoma is Tulsa; its name 
was derived from that of one of the ancient Creek Indian 
political subdivisions or clans, Tulsey Town. ‘There was a 
store or trading post established there, dating from the close 
of the Civil War, but not even a semblance of a village until 
the Atlantic & Pacific (or Frisco) Railway extended its line 
to that place from Vinita, in 1883. Six years later, the rail- 
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road was extended to the other side of the Arkansas River, 
and Tulsa, no longer the end of the line, lost much of its 
importance for the time being. In fact, it remained a village 
until after the discovery of oil in the neighboring districts, in 
1901. Its growth from that time on has been rapid and 
constant. Although other oil towns have developed in vari- 
gus parts of the state, Tulsa is the center of Oklahoma’s oil 
and gas industry; it is also known as the “oil capital of 
America.” 

Like other large cities, the people of Tulsa found that 
the question of an abundant supply of pure water was one 
that would have to be settled in order to insure the continued 
growth and prosperity of the city. The problem was finally 
solved by building a great dam across the valley of Spavinaw 
Creek, in Mayes County, sixty miles east of Tulsa. A con- 
crete pipe line was constructed to convey the water to the city 
pumping plant. As the Spavinaw is a spring-fed mountain 
stream, Tulsa is assured of an ample supply of clear, pure 
water. 

Muskogee is the third city in size in the state. Its loca- 
tion, near the mouth of the Neosho (or Grand) and Verdi- 
gris rivers, fulfills the prediction made by Thomas Nuttall, 
the English naturalist and traveler, more than a hundred 
years ago, that some day a city would be located near where 
the waters of those streams flow into the Arkansas. Musko- 
gee has remained the seat of the Union Agency of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and the office of the Dawes Commission 
was also located there; so it has had an important part in the 
development of the eastern half of the state. ‘The town dates 
from the building of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
to that point, in 1872. 

Guthrie, the former capital of the Territory of the State 


of Oklahoma, is one of the smaller substantial cities of Okla- 
22 
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homa. It is making conservative progress based upon the 
agricultural resources of the surrounding country. The first 
cotton textile mill in Oklahoma was established at Guthrie. 

Among other important cities of the state are Ardmore, 
the commercial center of the Southern Oklahoma oil district; 
Enid, the chief commercial emporium, flour milling center of 
the wheat growing district of Northwestern Oklahoma; 
Bartlesville, an oil and manufacturing center in the extreme 
northern part; and Cushing, Okmulgee, Sapulpa, Wewoka, 
and Seminole, all centers of extensive oil districts; Miami, the 
thriving center of the lead and zinc mining industry, is in the 
northeastern part. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
CHAPTER XXXIII 


1. Inthe progress made by Oklahoma, agriculture has remained the 
greatest industry. 

2. According to the census of 1920, Oklahoma’s population was 
2,028,283 with 73.6 per cent living upon its 200,000 farms. 

3.. A large part of eastern Oklahoma is underlaid with from two to 
four veins of high grade bituminous coal. Oklahoma’s oil region 
is about two hundred and fifty miles long by one hundred miles 
wide in places, running in a southwest direction from the Kansas 
line to the Red River, and lying in what is known as the Mid- 
Continent Field. 

4. ‘The state ranks first in the production and value of its petroleum. 

5. Within the borders of Ottawa County in the northeast corner of 
the state, lies one of the greatest zinc and lead mining districts in 
the world. 

6. The chief manufacturing centers of the state are in the oil and 
gas regions, 


CONCLUSION 


Now that we have completed the Story of Oklahoma, 
Peis Usesceewhatiitetcaches us, +L hesstate is created by. the 
inhabitants living within its boundaries. It grows through 
the development of its natural resources, and the industry 
and character of its citizens. 

The native inhabitants of Oklahoma were the Indians, 
who first occupied the country and have taken on the ways 
of modern progress as the West has been opened up to 
settlement. Oklahoma is unique in its character, and different 
from any other state in the Union, for the reason that more 
than sixty Indian tribes are represented among its citizens. 
In no other state in the Union have they had such a part in 
laying the foundations for a commonwealth and its institu- 
tions. Oklahoma’s white citizenship consists of people from 
all parts of the United States, and some from other parts of 
the World. 

In the twenty-two years which have passed since Okla- 
homa was admitted into the Union, the rapid development 
of its agricultural and mineral resources has not been equaled 
by that of any other state in the same length of time. Its 
location, midway between the North and the South, its fertile 
soils, its agricultural and horticultural possibilities and its 
marvelous stores of mineral wealth, coupled with the enter- 
prise of its people, unite to give it great promise for the 
future. 

With such a background, there must be education, intelli- 
gence and noble ideals on the part of its people, who should 
cultivate a spirit of harmony and peace, and a love for 
justice and truth, to the end that they may enjoy freedom 
in these United States. 
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VOCABULARY 


Anadarko (an-a-dar’k6). From 
“Nadahko,’” name of small Cad- 
doan tribe of Indians. 

Apache (a-pach’f). 

Arapaho (a-rap’a-h6). 

Arroyo Blanco (ar’r6-y6 blan’cd). 

Atoka (a-t6’ka). The name of the 
Choctaw sub-chief, who was a 
famous player at Choctaw ball, 
was taken from the Choctaw 
word hetoka, or hetokoli, meaning 
“ball ground.” A county in the 
Choctaw Nation was named in 
honor of Chief Atoka. 


Bayou Manard (bi’u ma-nar). The 
word bayou is from the French 
word baie, meaning “bay.” The 
word Manard is a corrupt spelling 
of Menard, the name of a promi- 
nent French family of Kaskaskia. 

Bonilla (b6-nél-l’ya). 

Boudinot (bu’din-6t), 


Cabeca de 
va’ka). 
Cache Creek (kash). This word is 
more properly pronounced “ka- 
shé.” Cache was a term used by 
French traders and trappers to 
express the act of concealing, 
covering, or burying, especially 
for the purpose of hiding prop- 
erty or effects from the Indians. 
Two streams in Oklahoma are 
called “Cache Creek” from the 
fact that the Indians, who lived 
on their banks, were in the habit 
of hiding corn by “caching,” or 

burying it in pits. 

Caddo (kad’6). 

Castillo, Don Diego del 
dé-a’g6 dél kas’tél-yo). 


Vaca. (ka-ba’tha da 


(d6n 


Cavanol (kav’an-6l1). Probably 
from the French word caverneux, 
meaning “cavernous.” 

Cheyenne (shi-én). 

Cherokee (chér’o-ké). This name 
is from “Cheloke,” which is in- 
directly from Tsalokee. 

Chickasaw (chic’a-saw). ‘“Chicasha 
(chik’a-sha)” is the native spell- 
ing and pronounciation. 

Chisholm (chis’hdlm). 

Choctaw (chéc’taw). The people 
of this nation call themselves 
BC na ntat: 

Chouteau, Auguste (au-gést shi-to). 

Chupco, John (chtp’k6). 

Chustenahlah (chis-ta-nah’lah). 

Cibola (sé’bd-la). 

Cimarron (sé-m4-r6n’). From the 
original Spanish name which was 
Rio de los Carneros Cimarron, 
the meaning of which was “the 
River of the Wild Sheep.” The 
Osage Indians called it Negracka. 

Comanche (k6-man’chi). 

Conestoga (k6n-és-td’ga). The con- 
estoga wagon was originally made 
at Conestoga, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvannia. 

Coronado (kér-6-na’d6), 


Du Bourgmont (du borg-m6n’). 
Du Tisné (du tés-na’). 


Echota, New (Treaty of) (a-sho’ta). 
New Echota was the name of a 
town of the Cherokee Nation, be- 
fore the emigration to the Indian 
Territory. It. was located in 
northern Georgia. 


Fourche Maline (ftrsh ma-lén). 
From the French words fourche 
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maline, meaning “treacherous 
fork” of the Poteau. River. 


Gallego, Juan (gal-la’g6, hu-an). 
Humana (hi-ma-na). 


Jaramillo (ha’ra-mél-y6). 
Joliet (zho-lé-a). 


Kaskaskia (kas-kas’ki-ah). 

Katakas (ka-tak’as). 

Keechi (ké-chi). 

Kiamichi (ki-a-mi’shi). From the 
French word kamichi, meaning 
“horned-screamer,” a water bird 
of the order to which cranes, 
rails, and their allies belong. The 
French probably referred to the 
“whooping crane.” 

Kickapoo (kick’a-pdo). 

Kiowa (ki’6-wa). 


La Bruyére, Fabré de (fa-bra’da 
la bru’yar). 

La Harpe, Bernard de (1a arp). 

La Salle, Robert de (1a sal). 

Latrobe, Charles (la-trob). 

Lipan (li-pan). 

Lisa, Manuel (man’i-él 1é-sa). 

Llano Estacado (lya’n6 4s-ta-ka’do). 


Mallet, Paul and Pierre 
mal-la). 

Marquette (mar-két). 

Marcos, Fray (fra mar-cés). 

Mendoza (mén-dd’sa). 

Miami (mé’am-1). 

Modoc (m6’déc). 

Moscoso (mé6s-k6’s6). 

Muskogee (mtis-k6’gé). The Creek 
Indians called themselves the 
Muscogee Nation. 


(pé-ar 


Narvaez, Panfilo de (pan-fé-16 da 
nar-va’ath). 
Neosho (né-6’sh6). The Osage. 


words ne osho mean “clear water.” 


VOCABULARY 


Nez Perces (na pér-sas). From the 
French words nez perces, mean- 
ing “pierced noses.” 

Nowata (nd’wa-ta). The Delaware 
word for “welcome” is noweta. 


Oklahoma  (6k-la-h6’ma). This 
name is derived from the Choc- 
taw words, okla meaning “peo- 


ple,’ and humma or homma 
meaning “red.” 
Okmulgee (6k-mil’sé). The name 


of the Creek 
Nation. 

Oktaha (6k’ta-ha). 

Onate, Don Juan de (hu-an da 
On-ya’ta). 

Opothleyahola (6-p6th’la-ya-hd'la). 
In the Creek language this’ name 
is derived from hopu-t hilt yahola, 
a Creek war title, meaning “hand- 
some child caller.” 

Osceola (6s’é-6-la). The name is 
from the words asst yahola, a 
tribal war title, meaning “black 
drink caller.” 


capital of the 


Padilla (pa’dél-ya). 

Padoucah (pa-di’kah). 

Pecos (pa’k6s). 

Peoria (pé-0’ri-a). 

Pitchlynn, Peter P. (pitch’lin). The 
Indians and old-timers in the 
Choctaw Nation pronounced the 
word “péch’lin.” 

Piankeshawe (pé-an’ka-shaw). 

Pontotoc (pdn’td-t6k). The name 
of an old county in the Chicka- 
saw Nation, after a creek by the 
same name in the Chickasaw 
country in Mississippi. The name 
is derived from the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw words panti, mean- 
ing) | cattail Pilap,sstandemoriar, 
meaning “prairie’; referring to 
the fact that the creek flowed 
through a prairie marsh where 
the cattail flag grew. 


VOCABULARY 


Poteau (p6-t6). From the French 
word meaning “post.” 

Pottawatomie (pOdt-ta-wat’d-mi). 

Pushmataha (ptsh-ma-ta’ha). The 
name of the noted Choctaw chief, 
Pushmataha, was really Pa"shim- 
maltaha from the word pa"shi 
meaning “hair (or scalp lock),” 
and immalhtaha meaning “pre- 
pared.” When Pushmataha was 
made a head chief of the Choc- 
taws, he was given this name, 
signifying the fact that he was a 
great warrior who had taken 
many scalps from his enemies. 


Quahada (Comanche) (kwa’ha-da). 
From the Comanche words mean- 
ing “runabout,” in imitation of an 
antelope which runs about from 
place to place on the plains. 

Quanah Parker (kwa’na). The 
word quanah in Comanche means 
“fragrance,” particularly the odor 
of the blossom of the sensitive 
plant that grows upon the prairies 
in Southern Oklahoma. 

Quivira (kwé-vé-ra). 


Revard, Joseph (ré-var). The 
French name was more correctly 
spelled “Rivard.” 


Salina (sa-li’na). From the French 
word saline, meaning “salt works.” 

Sallisaw (sal’li-saw). A corrup- 
tion of the French word salaison, 
meaning “salt-provision.” Tradi- 
tion has it that the stream, Sal- 
lisaw Creek, was named by some 
French traders and trappers dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, its 
original signification being “the 
creek where the buffalo meat was 
salted.” 

Sans Bois (sadn boi). From the 
French words meaning “without 
wood.” 
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Satank (sa-tank’). From Set- 
adngya, the Kiowa for “Sitting 
Beats 

Satanta | (sa-tanta).. from. Set- 
tai-nte, the Kiowa for “White 
Bear.” 

Santa Fe (san’ta fa). 

Seay, Abraham (sa). 

Seminole (sém’i-ndl). From. the 
Creek word seminola, meaning 
“runaway.” 

Seneca (sé’né-ka). 

Sequoyah (sé-kwoi’a). 

Shawnee (shaw-né’). 

Shingawasa (shing-a-wa’sa). The 
name meant “handsome, or beau- 
tiful bird.” It is compounded 
from shinga, the Osage word for 
“handsome, or beautiful,” and a 
corruption of the French word 
oiseau which means “bird.” 

Skullyville (ski’li-vil). From the 
Choctaw word iskali, meaning a 
“bit.eme small. coin;. <and, the 
French word, or English suffix 
ville, meaning village or town. 

Spavinaw (spa’vi-naw). Corrupt 
spelling of the French word spée, 
or cépée, meaning “young growth, 
or shoots of wood,” and the ad- 
jective vineux, meaning “vinous, 
or wine-colored” ; referring to the 
young, reddish colored growth of 
the oak groves in the vicinity of 
Spavinaw Creek, in the spring- 
time. 

St. Denis (sin da-né). 


Tahlequah (ta/lé-kwa). From the 
Cherokee name Tellico, an old 
council town of the Cherokees in 
Tennessee. 

Tahlonteeskee (ta-lén-tés’ké). 

Tatum, Lawrie (law’ri ta’tim). 

Tawakony (ta-wak’6n-i). 

Tawakaros (ta-wak’a-ros). 

Tishomingo (ti-sh6-ming’6). From 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
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words tishu, meaning “servant,” | Vian (vi’an). 


and mingo, or miko (pronounced 
minko), meaning “king.” The 
name “Tishomingo” was given 
the brave warrior who became a 
servant (ie., an officer of high 
rank) to the Chickasaw king, or 
hereditary chief. 

Tonkawa (tonk’d-wa). 

Too-an-tuh (t00-an-tuh). From the 
Cherokee words meaning “spring 
frog.” 

Tulsa (iil sa) meal ne mnamemolad 
town or clan of the Creek or 
Muscogee Indians. 

Tushkahoma (tttsh-ka-hd’ma). 
From the Choctaw words mean- 
ing “red warrior.” Tushka means 
“warrior,” and humma, or homma 
means “red.” 

Tustenuggee, Halek (hal-ék tis-té- 
ntig’gé). 


Uchee (a-ché.) This word is some- 
times spelled Euchee, being pro- 
nounced the same. The more 
simplified spelling seems to have 
preference by authorities, 

Ute (it). 


Verdigris (vér’di-gré). From the 
French words vert, meaning 
“sreen,”’ and gris, meaning “gray.” 
The Verdigris River was probably 
so named by early French ex- 
plorers because of the greenish 
gray color of the rocks in the 
channel of the stream. 


hn 


VOCABULARY 


From the French 
word viande, meaning “meat.” 


Waubaunsee (wa-ban-sé). 

Waco (wa-k6). 

Wapanucka (wa-pa-nttk’a). Wapa- 
nucka Academy, Chickasaw Na- 
tion, was located on Wapanucka, 
or Delaware Creek, so named be- 
cause a band of Delaware Indians 
lived on the ridges along this 
creek, some years before the Civil 
War. The name “Wapanucka” is 
derived from wapanachki, mean- 
ing “easterners,”’ or “eastern land 
people,” the name by which the 
Delaware Indians, as a part of 
the Algonquian linguistic family, 
were known in colonial times. 
The Original homes of the 
Algonquian Indians were found 
in the country now included in 
the states from Virginia to Nova 
Scotia, along the Atlantic coast. 

Washita (wash’i-ta). An adapta- 
tion and corruption of the name 
Faux Ouachita, the river having 
been thus distinguished by the 
French from the true Ouachita, 
an Arkansas stream which is 
tributary to the Red River sev- 
eral hundred miles lower in its 
course. Faux means “false” in 
French. The name Ouachita was 
‘probably derived from the Choc- 
taw language. 

Wea (wé-ah). 

Wichita (wi'chi ta). 
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